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INDIAN EMPIRE. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


TIE KEEREE PASS 


One of the most agreeable diversities that can occur in the life of a European resident 
In Tindoostan, is a visit to the Hills—the common term applicd in India to the lower 
ranges of the Himalaya Mountams. Many are driven from the plains to try the effects 
of a more bracing climate for the recovery of health; but there are some to whom a love 
of the picturesque, and a restless desire to seek amusement mn ever-varying change of 
scene, prove the chief incentive for a tour into the recesses of the mighty and mysterious 
range that forms the northern boundary of our Indian empire. ‘The favourite and 
most exciting route, when undertaking such an expedition, is by Saharunpore, a frontier 
town of the provinee of Delhi (sometimes called the threshold of the hill districts), 

whence 16 is usual to penetrate through the valley of the Deyrah Dhoon, to the interior 
of the Himalayas, and the sources of “the Jumma ‘and the G: anges, 

On commencing a journey towards the valley, the road of the traveller is through 
the Keeree Pass; and this lovely portal to a new country gives delightful promise ‘of 
the scenery beyond. The distant view which may have heen already canght of the 
great Himalaya, from a spot in the neighbourhood of Saharunpore, is ‘of that dreamy, 
poetical dese ription, which, though full of beauty, presents little that is definite, and 
only excites cunosity. From this spot two inferior belts, divided from each other 
by deep intersecting vales, appear to rise tier above tier, the pyramidal snow-capped 
heights, which seem to lft themselves into another world, crownme the whole with 
almost awful majesty. From the site mentioned, the mountain-ranges have all the 
indistinctness that belong to the land of faerie, and which, Jeaving the imagmation to 
luxuntate mits most fanciful creations, invest the scene with a species of enchantment. 
The pure, dazzling whiteness of the regious of cternal snow, give occasionally a cloud- 
like appearance to. the towering summits, and may almost induce the belief, that they 
indeed form part of the heaven to which they aspire; while, in other states of the atmos- 
phere, they stand out in bold relief, catching the rays of the sun, and reflecting a golden 
tint, or rearing thei lofty pomts, white with the unsullied snow of ages , they proclaim, 
that while all else onearth is hable to change, themselves endure, rmmutalle and for ever 

Upon entering the Keerce Pass, the distant view of the true Himalaya—the buth- 
place and abode of the gods of {Tindoostan—is lost, and the scene becomes one of the 
softest beauty imaginable; the devious valley winds amongst rocky cminences, richly 
clothed with stately trees. At every step forward the landscape changes its features ; 
and, though its character still remains the same, presents so great variety of forms—of 
crag and precipice, wild rock, deep forest, and luxuriant valley—that the traveller 
is lost in pleasurable amazement j—now exulting with that joy which the exile alone can 
feel when suddenly encountering some point of resemblance to a well-known object 
near a far-off home—now struck. with wonder by some dazzling specimen of native 
growth.  Hlere, for the first time, is beheld, in all its native Tin iniee: the giant 
creeper (Scandent banhinia), with justice termed the monarch of its tribe. ‘Tus enormous 
parasite winds its snake-like stem—which attains the size, and somewhat resembles the 
body, of the boa-constrictor—round the trunks of the forest-trees, either mingling their 
flowers with its foliage, or flinging them from the festoons which it forms from branch to 
It. B 
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eich as it travels ‘oe: “The Hite secnt of ineds supcrh blossom, together with that 
of the banbool, fills the air with perfume, and gratifies at once both sight and smell. 

There are two halting-places in the Keeree Pass: one, the Mohun Chokee, at the 
entrance; the other, the Shoupore Chokee, within the pass, which extends to a length 
of upwards of six miles. A party of tourists, when consisting of several persons, having 
with them a numerous cortége—comprining horses, elephants, and bullocks, for the con- 
veyance of baggage--presents an imposing appearance ; and the usual cucampment at 
the Mohun Chokee becomes extensive and picturesque, when animated by groups of 
attendants, assembled round their fires—the horses and elephants picketed under the 
trees, and the bullocks reposing on the ground. 

Advancing from this spot, the traveller approaches the low hills, which compose, as it 
were, the outworks of the Himalaya. Of these, the clevation varies from 500 to 900 feet 
above the plains, and about 2,500 above the level of the sea. The thick forest and 
brushwood with which they are clothed are full of peacocks; and, amidst game of less 
importance, the tiger 1s found; while hares, and the black and vrey pactridze: literally 
swarm around, ‘There are, however, parts of the w oody ranges beyond Kecree, so strongly 
infected with poisonous exhalations, that at the worst season they are deserted even by 
the brute creation; monkeys, tigers, every species of quadruped, aud cven the birds, 
urged by some instinctive warning, quit the deadly spot, and seck a resting-place in 
distant and more healthy neighbourhoods, 


THE GANGES, ENTERING THE PLAINS NEAR HURDWAR. 


Emercina from the Keeree Pass, the road proceeds in the direction of Hurdwar 
(Hari-dwar, the Gate of Vishnu), near the pomt at which the sacred waters of the 
Ganges enter the plains of Thudoostan. The scenery around Llurdwar affords some of 
the most splendid Jandseapes which are to be found on the bright and beautiful river 
whose majestic course is diversified by so many imteresting objects. The town stands at 
the base of a steep mountain, on the verge of a ship of land reclumed from the forest, 
and surrounded on all sides by thick jungle. The leafy fastuesses of the Deyrah 
Dhoon appear immediately above the pass; and below, the uncultivated wastes of the 
Terraic stretch them wildernesses for many miles. The locality about ELurdwar has for 
ages been held in dugh veneration by the worshippe rs of Vishnu, and the town itself 1s 
one of the most frequented resorts of Himdoo pilgrims, who flock thither from all parts 
of India, to perform their devotions in the mystic stream at the moment of its emancipa- 
tion from the untrodden reeesses of the vast Himalaya, ut whose profound solitudes the 
Infant waters spring from their everlasting fount, 

To behold the Ganges at the moment in which its faith-inspiring current bursts into 
freedom from its mountain boundary, and glides in one broad stream along the plain, 
is to the exhausted devotee who ‘has endured wecks, perhaps months, of fatigue and 
privation consequent upon a painful and hazarduns journey, an ample recompense for 
all his toil and suffering. He gazes enraptured on the holy river, and, gathering up 
his failmg strength to “the task, presses onward, but too happy to yield up life with the 
first plunge of hus body in the hallowed wave. Guided by fath im the doctrine of his 
race, the worshippers of Bramah believe that a blessed immortality is secured to the 
person who shall thus end his earthly career; and, consequently, many who are wee aricd 
of hfe, or are anxious to enter scencs of purer enjoyment, will cheerfully commit 
suicide, or, if too weak to perform the act themselves, will prevail on their nearest friends 
to accclerate the progress of dissolution by leaving their hodics to float down the sacred 
stream, while their souls are absorbed in the Divine Lssence. 

It as at this point of emergence from the hills that persons journeying from a great dis- 
tanec are anxious to fill their jars with water, that them homes may be hallowed by a portion 
of the sacred element. Rich and pious lindas, who inhabit the provinces remote from 
this spot, spend large sums of money in procuring it by means of messcugers, who are 
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employed specially for the purpose. The water-pots are oftentimes conveyed to their desti- 
nation in @ picturesque manner, being enclosed in a framework decorated with flowers 
and feathers, and slung upon bamboos resting on the shoulders of long files of men, who 
: | will convey it thus, without contamination, for several hundred miles. The bearers of 


the sacred fluid, although enjoying immunity from danger from all other enemies, are 
yet frequently waylaid and murdered hy the Thugs, who consider murder to be an act of 


duty towards their goddess Bhowannee, the destructive power; and who will murder the 
poorest victim that falls in their way, to propitiate their deity, and induce her to provide 
them with richer sacrifices. 

Beyond the point at which the Ganges enters the plains, to its final junction with the 
ocean (a distance of 1,200 miles), it flows smoothly and placidly along, occasionally vexed 
and ruffled by tempest; or, assuming an alarming degree of velocity when swollen by the 
melting of the snows, its strong current glides with the speed of an arrow. There are, 
however, no cataracts in its long descent towards the sea, the fall being somewhat less 
than a foot a mile, through a channel which varies in width very considerably in 
different places, aud at particular seasons; until, as the mighty river approaches the 
ocean, it spreads out its waters afar, pouring them forth in a flood ten miles broad. 
The Ganges is not fordable below its confluence with the Jumna at Allahabad; but 
though it may be crossed by men and animals at several places previous to its junction 
with that tributary, the navigation is not interrupted from the spot in which it enters 
the plains. Its rise is seldom above thirty-two fect; but when it reaches this height, it 
spreads over the adjacent country like a sea, inundating the low land, and frequently 
destroying whole villages; those that remain, rising like islands in the midst of the watery 
waste. The waters of the Ganges are so charged with carthy particles, that when the 
floods begin to subside, the quantity of alluvial matter deposited is inconceivably great ; 
and an instance is recorded in which a branch of the river was filled up nearly to a level 
with the adjacent country in the space of a week, the materiai deposited being equal 
to 900,000,000 solid fect. Between the mountains and the sca, the stream of the 
Ganges is augmented by the contributions of eleven large rivers, some of which are 
equal in magnitude to the Rhine, and none are Icss than the Thames. Its extreme 
length, from its source to the sca, is estimated at 1,560 miles. 
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HURDWAK. 


Tur town of Hurdwar, which is small, but well built, is adorned with several commodions 
ghauts, constructed of cut freestone, descending by long flights of steps to the river. It 
consists chiefly of onc principal street, running north and south, parallel with the course 
of the watcr, and composed of handsome houses belonging to rich merchants and 
Brahmins from every part of India. Many of the best edifices of Ifurdwar have their 
foundations laid in the bed of the sacred river. 

The roofs of the houses at this place are generally covered by troops of monkeys, who 
are held in much veneration in every stronghold of Hindoo superstition, and are, con- 
sequently, suffered to increase in such unchecked abundance, that they become an 
intolerable nuisance to their protectors, it being difficult to prevent their intrusion into 
the most private apartments. 

The resident population of Hurdwar being small, the accommodation for pilgrims and 
others, who repair in great numbers to the place at certain seasons, is of a temporary 
description only, the wealthy portion of the pilgrims being alone indulged with the 
shelter of a roof over them; the remainder of the vast multitude whom religion, pleasure, 
or business brings to the spot, being content to bivouac under canvas, or beneath the 
shadows of the trees. At an adjacent town named Kunkul, there are, however, 
numerous serais for the accommodation of strangers, consisting of long, low, quadrangular 
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borderings of scarlet cloth. There, also, are the tents of the superior horse-dealers, 
Arab or Persian merchants, who have bronght animals of the purest breed, for which 
they demand cnormous prices. Men are there, too, with bears, leopards, tigers, deer of 
all kinds, monkeys, Persian greyhounds, benntiful cats, and rare birds for sale. In short, 
there are collected at this fair, samples of the most rare, beautiful, and costly of the 
productions of the Kast, natural and artificial; while Europe also contributes largely to 
the stock of valuable merchandise brought to this great mart for distribution among 
the swarming races of Hmdoostan. 

The crowding and confusion of buyers and sellers; the native groups in every 
imaginable vanety of costume—some shining in cloth of gold, and surrounded by 
followers richly arrayed; others less exper nsively, but picturesquely, dressed, and many 
half-naked or wildly, clad—all mingled together, among priests, soldiers, and religious 
mendicants—half beggar, half bandit ; with here and there a cluster of Europeans 
mounted upon elephants, and affecting to look with supreme contempt upon the scene 
around them—exlubit altogether a combination of individualities that no other place in 
the world is capable of presenting. As may be casily imagined, the noise baffles all 
description. 

During the time of the fair, the neighbouring roads are crowded by thousands of 
travellers in cvery description of vehicle, and mounted on elephants, bullocks, and camels, 
on horseback and on foot, and of all ages, complexions, and costumes. As they pass the 
pagodas on their way, the air resounds with shouts of “ Mahadco Bol!” which is repeated 
from front to rear, until the distant echocs take up the note, and the welkin rings with 
the cry of “ Bol! Bol!” The fair and the ghaut divide the attention of persons whom 
mere curiosity has drawn to the spot. In the ghaut immense crowds succeed each other 
without intermission ; the vast influx of people thronging to the river-side, especially at 
the auspicious moment in which ablution is considered most efficacious. This ceremony 
has, until of late years, been gencrally productive of serious accident. Formerly a narrow 
avenue led from the principal strect to the ghaut; the rush through this was tremendous, 
and numerous lives were lost—not fewer than seven hundred having fallen a sacrifice in 
one day to the enthusiastic zeal with which the devotees pressed forward to the river, 
The road has, however, been widened, and a convenient ghaut constructed by direvtion 
of the government ; and the vilgrims at Ilurdwar have since been able to perform an 
essential mte of their religion without danger. 

The Brahmins are, of course, conspicuous in the throng: they collect the tribute, but 
do not otherwise exercise their sacerdotal functions, the bathing being performed withont 
any peculiar ecremony: there are also a vast number of mendicants of every description, 
many being, from their filth, their distortion, or their nakedness, the most disgusting 
objects imaginable. The utter absorption of every faculty in the duty performed by the 
bathers, who are only intent upon saturating their bodies with the sacred waters, offers 
an extraordinary contrast to the listless, indifferent air of the Huropean spectators, who, 
lazily reposing on their elephants, survey the scene at a convenient distance, A few 
missionaries distributing copies of the Scriptures translated into the various dialects of the 
Kast, are the only types of [uropean intelligence that appear to take an interest in the 
scene around them. 

Frequently, upon this occasion, a large congregation of the magnates of the land is 
assembled at Hurdwar. The Begun Sumroo, during her lifetime, would often make her 
appearance, with a retinue of 1,000 horse and 1,500 infantry. Here, also, was wont. to 
assemble the Nawab of Nujibabad, the Rajahs of Ghuosgarh, Uchet, and Sadwa; the 
Puttecala rajah and Ins vakeel, whose attendants were distinguished by their light yellow 
turbans and sashes; and the Rajah of Balespoor in the mountains : all of whom, the latter 
especially, making it a point to traverse the fair mornings and evenings. The. Balespoor 
rajah usually appeared seated on a remarkably tall elephant, na large howdah overlaid 
with plates of solid silver glistening in the sun, and covered with a pointed dome-hke 
canopy of scarlet, supported on four silver pillars richly embossed. He wore a large 
white conical turban ; aud amongst the jewels that adorned his person were two enormous 
pearls, sct as car-rings, the hoops being of gold three inches in diameter. A servant sat 
belund him, waving ‘slowly, backwards and forwards over his head, a splendid chowrie, 
or feather-fan, as an emblem of rank. Many of his relatives followed upon elephants 
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caparisoned | in various degrecs of splendour, cimeanled: by horsemen showily dressed ‘iid 
accoutred, capering and curvetting about. Besides these were the usual rabble route on 
foot (the constant attendants upon Hastern sovereignty), crowding in the rear, heedless of 
the vicious animals rearing and leaping on all sides, as their riders fired off muskets, 
matchlocks, and pistols, and made the adjacent hills reverberate with the sound. 

Among these wild but truly Oriental pageants, Rhutz (four-wheeled carriages) 
abound at the fair, the roofs covered with white linen or scarlet cloth, and terminating 
with ornaments of gold or silver: these are chiefly occupicd by women, six or eight we 
whom are crowded into one vehicle; small curtained apertures at the sides, enabling 
them to snatch hasty glances at the multitude around, without themselves being visible. 
Troops of dancing- girls also establish themselves at Hurdwar during the fair, and are 
to be seen performing either in front of the houses, or in the interior rot the dwellings of 
the rich inhabitants. 

As soon as darkness sets in, the whole of the river, the town, and the inhabited 
portion of the forest, present a continuous blaze of illuminations, the display being 
varied by occasional bursts of fireworks. Nothing can be more pleasing than the effect 
of the lamps, sparkling and gleaming between the trees; while the islands and woody 
shores of the river arc distinctly marked by inumerable vessels of oil, kindled and seut 
floating down the stream, 

At these immense annual gatherings the peace of the promiscuous multitude is 
usually preserved by a large detachment from the Sirmoor battalion of Goorkas, or 
hill-rangers, who come down from their quarters at Deyrah Dhoon, and garrison one 
of the islands in the ecntre of the river, where they are out of the way, and yet. sufli- 
ciently near to prevent disturbance. A considerable body of police, with the civil 
magistrates, are also present to enforce regulations for the preservation of order, 


MUSSOOREHR, OR MUSSOURL 


Leavine Hurdwar, the traveller may proceed up the valley of the Dhoon to the village of 
Rajpoor, at the foot of the secondary chain of the Himalaya. Part of the road con- 
ducts him through a thick forest of lofty trees, among which will be found the rhododen- 
dron in full bloom : the underwood 1s composed of “richly flowering plants, and the air 
Jaden with the fragrance of the corunda, whose white starry blossoms are redolent 
with perfume. In some places the road forms itself nto an avenue, the branches of 
the trees meeting overhead. In this beautiful valley, part of which is watered by a clear 
stream shaded by alders, the turf is enlivened by the amaranth, a bright scarlet and 
pink flower, and several specics of the ranunculus. ‘There are also found large bushes of 
sage springing from a carpet of thyme, which gives out its aromatic odour to every 
breeze. 

The town of Deyrah, in this valley, is the station of the Goorka battalion of hill- 
rangers, whose faithful and energetic services through the war of the sepoy revolt, has 
been frequently and justly acknowledged by every commander under whom they have 
fought. It has long been selected for the residence of the pohtical agent of the province, 
and has many advantages to boast of. Deyrah is celebrated for a temple, sacred to the 
memory of a Iindoo devotee by whom it was founded; but the chief claim of this 
individual to favourable recollection, arises from the fact of lus having constructed a 
handsome stone tank, which occupies an acre of ground, and is an aritunental as well as 
useful boon te the inhabitants. 

The ascent from Deyrah to Rajpoor is so gradual as to be hardly perceptible ; but 
from the jatter place it becomes more abrupt, the road winding along the sides of 
precipices of the most romantic character, craggy with rocks, and richly clothed) with 
trees that descend to the bottom of decp and almost unfathomable ravines, through 
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which, however, the ear can slog the Sui of Bushing waters, as they pursue ei 
course through channels impervious to the eye of man. 

Rajpoor is an exccedingly pretty village, sufficiently elevated to admit of a clear and 
unobstructed view of the cver-beautiful “Dhooik: near if are some natural curiosities 
worth visiting, one being the dripping rock of Shansa Dhare. From a precipitous height 
of overhanging cliff a stream descends in perpetual showers of crystal, each drop pro- 
ducing a petrifaction : and the cliff being worn away by the continual action of the water, 
assumes a cavcrious appearance, formed entircly of spar. In this natural temple a 
Brahmin has erected an altar, dedicated to Mahadeo (the Great God.) Opposite to this, 
in another direction, is a spring containing a large proportion of sulphureous particles, 
rising out of a mass of limestone, and tinging the adjacent stones with its colouring matter. 
At Mala Pani, in the vicinity, is a monument erected to the memory of General Gillespic 
and the officers who fell before the fortress of Kalunga, in the Goorka war of 1815. 

The summit of the mdge on which Rajpore is situated, is clevated 8,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and from its utmost height a glorious burst of landscape i is presented ; 
the plains below stretching far and wide, “bounded on cither side by the Jumna and 
the Ganges, which, at a distance of forty miles apart, pursue their tortuous career until 
their silvery traces are lost in the mecting skies. After winding for several hundred 
milcs in a south-easterly direction, these heaatitid rivers ieee iG Jumna throwing 
itself into the Ganges at Allahabad; thus enclosing an extensive tract of country, called 
the Dooab, which, by their fertilising waters, is rendered one of the most productive 
districts in India. 

‘Turning in another direction to the mountain scenery, height riscs upon height, 
intersecting valleys appear interminable, and the mind is wrapped in astonishment and 
awe, as the gigantic wonders of the vast scene arc unfolded. Mussoorce, the site of a 
station which is now one of the chief resorts of visitors from the plains, stands at an 
elevation of 7,500 feet above the level of the sea, and is situated on the southern face of 
the ndge called the Landour range, overluoking a village of that name, which has been 
sclected for the establishment of a military sanitariam for officers and soldiers of the 
Bengal army who may have lost their health im the plains. Mussoorce, in consequence 
of the great resort of invalids, is rapidly inercasing in size and importance ; but the 
dwellings erected by the Kuropean residents have been comparcd, not inaptly, to gulls’ 
nests on the side of a cliff. There is so little table-land—the level plain, composed of a 
few square yards, being chiefly cut out of the rock—that the foundations of many of the 
cottages are built up with masonry at the edge of precipices, aud there is scarcely an 
enclosed piece of. ground round any dwelling. The roads are narrow, aud in many 
places scooped out of the sides of steeps of the most fearful-looking nature; yet, so 
speedily docs the eye become accustomed to the appearance of danger, “that ladies gallop 
along them without experiencing any apprehension. 

The Mussooree heights are Peuinposed of transition limestone, very craggy and bold, 
and argillaceous schistus, the slate excecdingly crumbling; there is also a large ven of 
trap in its valleys. No great expense is incurred in the building of houses at Mus- 
soorec; the abundance of timber im its immediate vicnuty affording all necessary wood- 
work in inexhaustible quantities, among wlich the oak and rhododendron—the latter 
attaiing the size of a forest-tree—are prominent. Some Kuropeans have been rather 
unfortunate in the site of their houses; others, more happily placed, are sheltered from 
the north wind, which, passing over the snowy mountains, exercises a chilling influence 
over everything exposed to its keen blasts. The trees on the northern side of the range 
are stunted and withered ; but luxuriance and beauty characterise the south—the one 
side being covered with rhododendrons, rich with flowers ; while the other is gloomy, with 
a clothing of sombre pines, 

The rhododendron tree bears a magnificent crimson flower, and forms one of the 
most beautiful as well as the most prominent features of the scene. The cherry, pear, 
and barberry are also found. The first Kuropean mansion constructed at Mussoorec 
belonged to a Colonel Young, cominanding a Goorka corps stationed in the Dhoon. - 
was called by the undigmfied appellation of the Potato-garden, m consequence of : 
plantation of that useful vegetable ; and remained for years the only habitation of the 
kind upon the lil. The house was prettily situated, perched upon the summit of one of 
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the lower knolls, that slistee docstlier: and rise one Shave. the othcr from the Mus- 
sooree range. 

The neighbouring valleys and ridges afford to the lovers of ficld-sports, domiciled at 
Mussooree, abundant opportunities for procuring every sort of game, although there is 
doubtless some difficulty in the pursuit of it. The pheasants are exceedingly | numerous, 
and of great size and beauty. 

The station assumes a very interesting appearance .at night, with the lights from its 
numerous houses sprinkled about the huill-sides, and the Gres which Hating servants 
kindle on the ground wherever they can find space. Many of the builders of houses 
among the Miissooree lulls appear to have been solely influenced in the choice of a site 
by the prospect it commands ; others, however, have looked more to the eligibility and 
convenience of the situation as regards water vat though the mountain streams may be 
heard, and are even secn, meandering through the bed of the ravine immediately below 
the windows, they are not accessible ‘but with much cost of time and labour; and the 
necessary supply of water frequently becomes very expensive, on account of the carriage. 

Estates here are purchased or rented on lease from the rajah of the district, who is 
very willing to let to strangers, land which has hitherto contributed little or nothing to his 
annual revenue. Spots thus Gekeii are indicated by a board bearing the proprictor’ s name, 
who thus frequently possesses himself of a large and beautiful estate, consisting, perhaps, 
of a whole hill covered with forest-trees, and croaked with Alun aaee of game; of which 
he is sole master, subject only to some regulations which have been found necessary to 
prevent the wanton demolition of fiaber. In the dearth of amusement, it has been 
known that the cutting down trees, either for fuel, or merely for the purpose of watching 
their fall, has formed the cmployment of vacant minds; but of late years, such senseless 
pastime es been restricted ; and those who would have disregarded the appeal of taste 
anid propriety, have been compelled to bow to the prohibitory mandate of superior 
authority. 


THE ABBEY AND HILLS FROM NEAR MUSSOOREKE. 


Arrnoucn the general appearance of Mussooree might have been much improved by 
more tasteful arrangements on the part of the early residents, yet there are many habita- 
tions in the Joc: lity which possess a considerable portion of picturesque beauty; and 
amongst these the mansion which, with greater regard for European associations than 
fur local propriety, has been entitled “The Abbey,” stands conspicuous. 

The abbey at Mussvoree occupies a very commanding site, apart from all other 
habitations, on the extreme summit of a rugged mountain. During the fine weather, 
the prospects obtained from its clevated situation much more than compensate for any 
disadvantage; but, in the wet scason, it is completely enveloped in mist, and 
damp clouds penetrate through every aperture. The intrusion of fog into a house is 
sufficiently disagreeable; but in these altitudes the clouds take the same liberty; and 
suddenly, if sitting man apartment with the door or window open, the mhabitants often 
find themselves wrapped im a very poctical but very inconvenient garment. The storms, 
also, experienced in these elevated situations are exceedingly terrific ; occasionally they 
rage below the residence, encircling some sublime peak of the Landour range; but at 
other times they pour their unbroken fury on the devoted mansion and its terrified 
inhabitants—the thunder peals amidst the snow-storm, wlule lightning flashes around 
like a continuous sheet of fire, and a tremendous hurricane threatens destruction to 
whatever opposes its progress. 

The extent of misclnef occasioned by these elementary conflicts is often very yreat in 
shese exposed regions; and it is with fear and trembhng that, after the fury of the 
storm has passed by, the inhabitants venture forth to survey the havoc that traces its path. 
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THE INDIAN EMPIRE Pe SEATED: 9 
On one side are scen trees torn up i nine coaiee on aan are rocks wrenched from 
their foundations, and precipitated down the side of the mountain, carrying with them, 
in their descent to some dark abyss, the soil and vegetation in their path. Sheep and 
poultry are scattered about lifeless, crushed by the ‘descending mass; and it has ocea- 
sionally happened, that human life also has been found equally insecure among these 
alpine heights. 

In consequence of the frequent mutations of Anglo-Indian socicty, the abbey has 

‘more than once changed its owner, but has always been considered a desirable property, 
notwithstanding its exposirc to all the winds of heaven. It is se: ircely possible to have a 
finer or more extended view than that which is commanded from the windows. The 
gigantic Choor is visible to the nght, capped with snow, which remains unmelted during 
the greater part of the year ; while, on every side, hills and valleys, in endless succession, 
present flourishing villages, surrounded with rich cultivation, scattered hamlets, and 
thick forests. To “the le ft, a partial glance at the Dhoon and the plains beyond close the 
prospect; while, in the distance C the river Jumna can be seen threading the mazes of 
the champaign country, and marking its course by a thread of silver. 
' Puring the months of July and August the rain falls almost incessantly, and the 
inhabitants of Mussoorce are compelled to find amusement within the shelter of their 
homes. At this period the views from the abbey are naturally circumscribed; but good 
fires impart a glow of genial warmth and comfort. to the weather-bound ; cal whenever 
the sky clears. up, the most beautiful effects are visible in the seenery, either wholly or 
partially unveiled by the sunbeams breaking throngh the clouds. A lover of nature 
domiciled in one of these altitudes will always find somethmeg to interest him and 
conimand attention in the numerons changes which take place in different states of the 
atmosphere, imparting cndless variety to scenery always subline. Sunrise is accom- 
panied by the highest degree of splendour in these alpine regions, lightmg up the mountamn- 
brows with wold, anid fhuging over the snowy range afar off those gorgeous hues which 
ouly the hand of nature ean display. Then, as ihe mists curl upwards, and the veil is 
drawn from the face of the earth, the distant towns and villages gradually appear, and 
give to the rich and vaned landscape the charm of almost fairy hike beauty. Such 
arc amongst the attractions of the Inll station of Mussooree. 


THE HIMALAYAS—SNOWY RANGE FROM LANDOUR. 


Tue Himalaya Mountains, signifving by name “the abode of snow,” form the 
tremendous barrier which, stretching from the Indus on the north-west, to the Brama- 
pootra on the south-east, divides the plas of Eindoostan from the wilds of Thibet and 
Tartary. Tlus chain of mountains comprises numerous ranges, extending in different 
directions west of the Indus. One of its ramifications, running ina stil more westerly 
direction, 13 known to the Afghans by the name ar the THindao- Koosh, the whole 
stupendous range being merely broken by the Indus. From the north- cast point of 
Cashmere it takes a south: castern course, stretching along the sources of all the Panjab 
rivers, except the Sutlej], where it separates the hilly portion of the Lahore province 
from ‘those tracts which have been designated, m= modern ge ography, Tattle Phibet. 
Still pursuing the sane direction, it crosses the heads of the Ganges and Jumna, and 
forces their currents towards a sonthw: ud channel. Farther east, the chain as supposed 
to be less continuous, it being the generally reecived opmion that it 1 penetrated by the 
Guuduck, the Arun, the rome and ‘the Toosta rivers, Beyond the dimits of Bootan, the 
course of the cham extending into an unexplored country, it enn be traeed no lowaees 
bat the supposition is im favour of its running to the Chinese sea, shirting the northem 
fronticr of the provinces of Quangs: and Quantong, and lessemmng mi height as at 
approaches the cast. The portion of this extensive chain which borders [indoostan, 
IIL. U 
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riscs to an elevation far arceeduid that of any other mowitan in he world, in some 
places forming an impassable bare to the countries beyond, and rendering their extent 
a matter of conjecture only. The breadth of the snowy chain varics in didevent parts 
between the Sutle} and the Ganges; but it has been estimated at about eighty miles 
from the plains of Hindoostan to those of Thibect. The heights of this splendid barrier are 
unsurmountable by man; but in some places, the beds of rivers which intersect it afford 
access to its wild and gloomy fastnesses ; and as a few have suceceded in penctrating the 
gigantic mass, there is a possibility that the efforts of science and daring combined, may 
yet force a passage through the rocks and snows of these desert wastes. The ranges of 
hills, extending in a southerly direction from the Himalaya, are divided into numerous 
principalities to the eastward of the Sutlej—Sirmoor, Gurhwal, Kumaon, Nepaul; and 
many others are to be found, several of which were unknown to the European iniabitants 
cf India previous to the Guorka wars of 1815, 

The plains of India may with justice be deemed one vast prison, in which the sun, 
aided at one period of the year by the hot winds, acts the part of gaoler, It is only 
during a brief interval im the morning and evening, that exercise can be taken with 


| impunity, except during the cold seasons and even the ma carriage or a horse is required, 


Emancipation, therefore, from these restraints—a feeling of power to wander at will in 
the open air, and the invigorating influence of a bracing atmosphere, combine to 
render individuals, on their arrival at Mussoorce, like captives newly berated from a 
dungeon, or schoolboys breaking loose from thei forms, 

From Mussoorce a road has been cut at the elevation of 7,000 feet above the sea 
level, that completely cneircles the height chosen for the sanitarium of Landour; per- 
mitting the residents to make an easy excursion of about four miles, either on horseback 
or on foot ; every step of the way being fraught with objects of beauty and interest. 

In no place can the snowy range of the. Timalaya be scen to more advantage than 
from the western side of Landour; the distance being about thirty miles. From this 
point it rises with a majesty and distinetness which 1s iu some mcasure lost when the 
traveller, at a nearer approach, becomes shut in as it were amid lofty peaks, which cireum- 
scribe his view; and where, in consequence of the extraordinary purity of the atimos- 
phere, they, especially soon afler sunrise, appear to the cye much nearer than they really 
are. The intermediate country is then veiled im mist, spreading like a lake; and the 
snowy eminences beyond, rising from its margin, when hghted up by the slanting rays 
of the sun, seem as if they could be gained by an easy forts it is not until those silvery 
mists have cleared away, ‘and the sun shines ont with broader splendour, revealing the 
true state of the case, that the illusion is dispelled. Dhawallaghini (the white mountain), 
in which the river Gunduck has its souree, is considered to he the most lofty of tliese 
peaks: its height has not been exactly determined ; but accounts that are esteemed 
accurate, render it 27,400 feet above the level of the sca, Jdumnoutri and Gungoutri, 
whence the Jumma and the Ganges have their birth, are next m proportion, both exceed. 
ing 24,000 feet; but the last-u: oe is the most Inghly honoured by the natives, some of 
whom aflirm, that on its topmost stint Mahadco has erected lus throne; while others 
reverence the whole mountam as the god. 

Villages are to be found at an elevation of 14,000 fect; but dwelling at this altitude 
is not healthy, and the inhahitants have a wretelied and itcinaited appearance. Culti-. 
vation has been carried, in some places, 500 fect higher; and vegetation does not. totally 


cease until stopped, at the height of 16,000 feet, by that eternal barnier of snow which 


asserts supreme donnnion over the sullen wastes above, 

From another pomt of Landour the eye embraces the splendid range of mountains 
through which the sacred river forces its lnpetuous COUTSC—- HOW fretting dong a narrow 
dhannel. which it has worn amd the rocks; and now flinging itself dow in ghittermy 
eles from ridge to ridge; until at length, emerging Pon the hills, if is seen winding 
aud wandering along the. level country Jn curves uf ‘beauty, which ile eye may trace 


I until they are fost Wn Pisces: 


From the crest of the Sowa Khola ridge, at a short distance from Landour, the whole 
valley of Deyrah Dhoon, the small Sewahk range which encloses it to the south, and the 
dim plains of Saharunpoor still further in the dist: uice, burst upou the dchyhted vision; 
the snowy mountains forming a magnificent background, and the monarch of the 
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secondary belt—the salle Chicora out in Wield relief; sgliite mn sie vast 
expanse of plain, the silver Imes of the Ganges and Jumma are scen shimng through 


the haze. 


SNOWY RANGE FROM TYNER. | 


In India, it has long been considered a natural consequence of the position, that all | 
advcnuturous persons who take up their head-quarters at any of the huill-stations, should 
make evenrsions through the mountain passes bevond; and at has not unfrequently 
happened that some, more enterprising than others of the migratory tribe, have pene- | 
trated to the sources of the Ganges and the Jumna. When projecting a tour in the 
Himalayas, with the latter objeet ia view, it ws always desirable that a party of three or 
more Enropeans should ume, each providing himsclf with some cight or ten servants, 
who im turn require the assistance of a strong corps of coolies, or porters. They must 
provide themselves with tents, sure-footed pomies, and chiurs, called jhampans ; the bearers 
who carry them ou their shoulders on poles, beige called phampanis. [tis not always casy 
to induce the natives to engage in these expeditions, — Despite their servile obsequiousness, | 
they look upon the Fermghees—who are not content with the comforts they might enjoy 
under a good roof, and voluntarily expose themsclyes to hardslops and priv: ee solely | 
fron) an ansaad id nunntnoy of mountams, rocks, trees, and hormd snows —as little better 
than madmen. Accordiugly, the mstant that any disastrous circumstances oecur—when 
food and fuel become searee, the cold intense, and the prospect threatening—-a general, 
strike is almost certain to take place; and these mutimes are only suppressed by returning | 
fine weather, the opportune acquisition af a fat sheep, or the materials for a good fire ; 
discontent gradually subsidmg under the genial influence of sunshine, roast mutton, or 
even the blaze without the meat, 

The pers to be encountered from cold, hunger, and rebellion, arc notorious among 
travellers; but a natural ardour in the pursuit of the picturesque renders such contin- 
gepeies of minor importance; and the tourists should start from Mussooree in good 
spirits, and with a determination to accomplish the object for which they set out. Very 
shortly after the commencement of ther travels, they will reach the spot) whence the 
accompanying view was taken, 

Tynee, or Marma, stands at an elevation of about 10,000 fect, and affords an | 
opportunity for cnjoying im full perfection the sublimty of mountam scenery. The 
furcground of the vast piefure is composed of a ndge nichly covered with timber (the | 
prowth of ages), and contrasting, by its dark fohage, ‘with the barer emmences around, 
Wich, msing in all directions, appear as if the finial tniaiseyavesiok a stormy ocean had | 
suddenly beet frozen mito sokdity; while the forest, standimy forth im the midst, lools 


hike a penmesula stictehing far into the billows. Beyond this wild and confused sea of 
mountains, wise, im calmer majesty, vast towermg piles of stamless snow, which, 
from whatever point they may be viewed, never fail to Inspire sentunents of admura- 
tion and of awe. The higher cluster of white peaks near the centre are those of Bunda- 
pooch, above Jummoutit, hie source of the Jumna. To the meht are the Rudra Tlima- 
laya, near Grugoutry, eheHGe springs the Ganges; and still further to the cast, the | 
lott tof the peaks, the Dhawallaghir, may vice be discovered at a distance of 2 a) 
miles, rearing ifs snowy corouct, and looking down from its heght of 27,000 fect upon the 
pigmy world below; while far to the east “and west, the hoary tnbutaries of the erant | 
mountain streteh elicit snowy cminences in space until they melt ito air, and are lost to | 
strauming sieht. Although the distance from the spot whence this vew is taken, to the 
nearest mountains of the suGWy range, is not more than thirty miles, it POQuires wo! 
fatiguing journey of many days to reac ‘i them, and ivolyes a route of at least mnety 
me Several persons have succeeded im forang a passage to the northward of those 
lulls; but the peaks themselves arc yet imstoddene by liaaman feet. 
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In the progress of the journey the scene becomes wild, and frequently impressive, 
the valley narrowing as the travellers advance, and the rocks on either side rising with 
greater abruptness: the stream which flows along the path is sometimes boiling over 
rocks, making a sea of foam; at others diving into ravines, and gurgling amidst impene- 
trable darkness. Occasionally, the savage landscape is rcheved by spots of a calmer nature 


_—the castle of some mountain rajah crowning with picturesque beauty a lofty crag, with 


greensward beneath sloping down to the water, embellished with, scattered trees, and 
approached over a carpet of thyme studded with flowers of every hue, whose fragrance 
is borne upon the loitering air. The scenc changes, and the travellers are sur- 
rounded with precipitous rocks— the level space circumscribed to a few yards; and 
cascades are roaring and tumbling about in every direction. One particular day’s march 
may be described as peculiarly attractive. 

The first part conducts the tourists through a narrow gorge, walled on either side by 
fantastic rocks, and wooded with fine alders, the stream rolling deep beneath their fect ; 


while the path is overhung by dreadful precipices, toppling crags now and then ! 
| threatening to follow the huge fragments that have already fallen, and to crush whatever 


impedes their progress: then the scene widens, and a natural terrace shaded by splendid 
mulberry-trecs, offers rest and repose—the rocks scattering themsclves around, and 


being traversed at one place by a foaming cataract. Ascending a steep and rugged 


eminence, up rock and crag, another halting-place of table-land is reached, adorned 
with fine chesnut-trees, and commanding an extensive vicw backed by the suowy 
ranges; while immediately below appears a rich confusion of waterfalls, wild preci- 


_ pices, and luxuriant foliage. The air here is delightfully cool and bracing; and the 


meal that awaits the tourists in their halting-place will be heartily enjoyed. 


From this point the savage aspect of the route is scldom reheved by scenes of | 


gentle beauty; the ranges of lulls, crossing and apparently jostling each other in 
unparelleled confusion, being all rugged, steep, and difficult to thread ; some divided from 
the rest by wide but rough valleys, their summits crowned by forests of vencrable 
growth; while others, more sharp and precipitous, are nothing more than ravines 
descending suddenly to an appalling depth--bare solid rocks, several hundred feet 
in height, or dark with wood, and apparently formed by the torrents that, in the course 
of ages, have worn for themselves a passage through these gloomy passes. In such a 
country, cultivation is difficult ; small patches of ground can alonc be reclaimed from 
the wilderness, and agriculture is carried on with unremitting toil for very inefficient 
results, 


THE VILLAGE OF NAREE. 


Wuerever human habitation is found in the course of a tour through the Himalaya, 
ample proof is afforded of the inveterate nature of the prejudice entertained by the 
people of the mountains against personal cleanliness ; and yet the Puharies (as the 


hill people are called), though, perhaps, not equal im mental capacity to the inhabi- | 


tants of the plains, exhibit no want of intelligence, and are easily made to comprehend 
the means of procuring for themselves additional comforts to their scanty stock : but 
there is oue quality essentially necessary to render them agreeable to Kuropean visitors— 
which is untcachable ; and that is, cleanliness ! 

Dirt, and all its odious concomitants, appear to give zest to the existence of the 
Puharie; and thus, while strangers pause to admire the picturesque appearance of their 
villages, the ingenuity displayed in the construction of the houses, and the convenient 
arrangement of some of the interiors, they are deterred from anything approaching to 
close contact cither to men or dwellings, by the vermin and horrible smells that invariably 
accompany both. 
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The number of houses composing the village of Naree is small; the primitive hamlets 
of the lull districts not usually exceeding twenty-five or thirty, and the families being 
in the same proportion. ‘The advantages of the division of labour uot being yet under. 
stood, all the mechanical arts belonging to one trade are carried on by the same indi- 
vidual, who transmits his occupation to his descendants. The greater number of these 
mountaincers call themselves Rajpoots—i.e., descendants of rajahs; but they are not | 
able to show any legitimate claim to the title—a degencrate race, seldom springing from 
warlike ancestry. }"rom whatever circumstance it may be caused, it is clear they do not 
exhibit the intrepidity, hardihood, and enterprise which usually characterise people who 
inhabit alpme regions; but their timidity and apathy are not so offensive as their total 
want of manly sentiment. Notwithstanding the absence of refinement of feeling in the 
Hlindoo character generally, the people of the plains manifest a high sense of honour: 
their marriages may be contracted without respect to that mutual affection which seems | 
so requisite for the security of domestic happiness; but they regard female chastity as an 
essential; and, if not so casily roused to jealousy as the Mohammedans, will not brook 
dishonour, and will sacrifice themselves, and those nearest and dearest to them, rather | 
than see their women degraded. On the hills, on the contrary, no sort of respect is paid 
to the sex: women are looked upon as expensive articles, simce every man must purchase 
his wife ; and in order to diminish the cost attendant upon the acquisition and support of 
the domestic slave, four or five brothers will join in a partnerslup for the joint possession 
of the woman. The demand being small, it is generally supposed that the infanticide 
common to many of the Rajpoot tribes is practised chiefly with regard to daughters; since | 
the proportion of unmarried females in the houses of their parents, is far less than it 
would be if the number of female children reared bore any proportion to that of the 
males. The Hindoo of the plains, though sunk in sensuality, occasionally evinces some 
susceptibility of high fecling; but nothing of the kind can exist amidst a people who, ° 
like the Puharies, can neither understand or appreciate the charm of female purity ; while 
the women, so long as the abominable system of polygamy prevails (which, from time 
immemorial, has been sestablished in the Himalaya), must inevitably remain in their 
present abject and unnatural condition. 


THE BRIDGE AT BHURKOTE. 


In travelling through the hill districts, tourists are continually surprised into a remark 
respecting the changeful nature of the scenery on their line of march; and it is difficult 
to attempt even a bricf description of the country without frequent repetition of the 
observations to which such sudden alternations in the landscape naturally give rise. 
Ascending or descending, the transitions from heat to cold, and vice versa, are fre- 
quently very sudden and unexpected—the tourst being sometimes annoyed by the 
incumbrance of clothing while passing through a deep and sunny valley, and cnvying 
the freedom of the native attendants, who make no scruple of divesting themselves 
of every superfluous garment; at other times, and within a few hours, actually shivering 
with cold. 

The features of the landscape are subjected to equally striking mutations: a horrid 
region of barren rocks, bare and bleak, without a trace of vegctation, surmounted by 
bectling cliffs frowning in unreclaimed sterility, afford an awful portraiture of desolation 
aud famine. No living creature is to be seen in these dismal solitudes-—neither bird nor 
beast intruding on the rugged wild. The pass threaded, some steep and rocky pathway 
is ascended, when, gaining the summit of a ridge, the traycller looks down for several 
hundred feet upon a tangled sccne—trees scattering themselves between the rocks, 
through which an impetuous torrent rushes with dash and foam: anon emerging into 
green and smiling pastures, enamelled with flowers, and shaded with fruit-trees ; amid 
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whith some stents ne einer of he Secu anid cudlagtey of man aeels the cye: 
such, for instance, as “the bridge at Bhurkote, which, in its way, is a perfect specimen 
of the architecture of the Himalayan cngincers. 

When, as in the case of the stream at Bhurkote, the space is too wide to be spanned 
by single trees, the banks on cither side are brought nearly to a level by means of stone 
buttresses of solid construction; these are surmounted by rows of stout beams Jaid close 
to cach other, one end projecting about one-fourth of their extreme length across the 
stream, and the other firmly secured to terra frma, Over them another row of beams 1s 
placed, projecting still farther, and supported by those below; and in this manner the 
sides are raised, floor above floor, until the vacant space be tween may be crossed by 
single planks. The whole is very » skilfully put together—neither gluc, nails, or ropes 
being employed; the absence of those articles, and the tools whic I a Turopean work- 
man would consider necessary for any structure of the kind, being supphed im a very 
ingenious manner by contrivances that are quite suflicient for the purpose. Tven the 
Inasonry 1s OCCASION: ally bound together with a framework of wood, employed as a subst- 
tute for mortar, and so admirably managed as to give great stcaneth and solidity to the 
fabric. ‘The platform ACLOSS. 18 haenishied On Biller slo with rauls ; but. lthough thev 
afford some appearance of safety, the springing motion of the pk: anks, and the rapidity of 
the current that hurries along the rocky bed bencath, render considerable steadiness 
of bram necessary in crossing. This bridge is constructed of a species of larch, and the 
river is shaded by some very fine alders, which here attain a gigantic sizc, 


mon 


VIEW NEAR KRURSALER, 


Aprroacnitne Kursalee (a well-built village on the route to the glen of the Jumma), the 
nnmense assemblage of mountams—raige swelling upon range-—again forably suggests 
an idea of the waves of a mighty ocean lashed mto uly and rearing thei billows on high, 
until, suddenly cheeked by an ‘All-powerful hand, they cease their wrath, and are stalled 
into sullen, motionless majesty. The clothing of these lill-siles favours the idea, hy 
adding considerably to them wave-hke appearance, and prescntmg altogether a chaotic 
mass of wild and simgular grandeur. 

The road to the village passes through a noble forest, 1 whieh the oak and the 
rhododendron mingle freely with the pine ;.and, on cucremy from the woody labyrinth, 
opens abraptly upon the Jumma, as it sweeps round the base of a lofty mountain 
eovered with wood to ats topmost height. Deseendime thence to a little valley, the 
route hes along the side of gentle emanences in a high state of cultivation; annd which, 
shaded hy a grove of fruit-trees, stands a temple in one of the most beautiful situations 
im: avinable—an opening bewnee the neighbouring tnlls, at the same tine, affording a 
fine view of the snowy mountains, and of a case: ile that conveys ther weleome tribute 
to the phuns. | The v: alley, mm addition to its natural beauties, has a neat appearance— 
the evidence of human occupation, Apricots in abandanee, of the largest size, offer 
their jidey ripeness to the hand, and enclosures of flowermyg hedge-rows contubute their 
fravranee to chhance the channs of the prospect. 

The scenery of the glen of the Jumna is, without question, exceedingly beautiful, 
and searecly to be paralleled throughout the mountam-range. Ouc portion of the 
route from Kursalec is up a steep ascent, winding throngh woods of oak and rhodo- 
dendrou, whoch extend a whole mile. Upou reaching the summit, a grand prospect. of 
the snowy peaks is obtuned from Bundapooch to the right, and Baul h to the left— 
the view below bemy wide and varied, showing the course of the Jumna to the south- 
west, untilitas lost in distance ‘Phe setter: Haley now traversed is white with snow ; 
but many of the surrounding peaks, whieh mee still Ingher, are, on account of their 
greater steepness, and shaft-like summits, of the most decp and sombre hue,  Desceud- 
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ing from this clevation, a beautiful tract of forest land, of a perfectly now character 
spreads out before the traveller—the trees being ash, syeamore, horse-chesnut, Bani lise; 
and the wild pomegranate, which here grow im rich luxuriance, at the elevation of 6.867 
feet above the level of the sea. , 

At a short distance from Kursalce is a eclebrated hot, spring, issuing from the bed of 
a torrent that falls into the Jumna, ata place called Banass. This torrent bursts from 
the cleft of one of a range of mountains which hem in a small valley, or rather dell, and 
rushes down, in one unbroken velume, from a height of eighty feet. The hot spring 
rises from the base of an opposite mountain, and mingles its waters with those of its 
colder but more impetuous neighbour. ‘The water is of scalding temperature, and will 
not adnnit of the immersion of the hands or feet fora single moment, the thermometer 
standing at 144° when placed in the nearest part of the spring to the rock from whence 
it issues. The water is pure and tastcless; but the stones it flows over are dis- 
coloured, and encrusted with a black substance. The rocks from which it issues are 
all quartz, surrounded by gneiss and mica schist on every side, except that on which 
the torrent falls, This spot is considered by the Hindoos to be execedingly holy, and 
the devotees are frequently rapt ima pious cestasy, happy in the belief that they have 
sceured the road to heaven by offering worship in thas extraordinary dell. 

The width of the channel allowing the river to spread at this place, renders the 
stream Tess tumultuous than either above or below; and its comparatively tranquil 
surface forms a pleasing contrast to the furious tributary which rushes headlong into it. 
The rocks, piling themselves one above another m fantastic confusion, are a shelter for 
thousands of pigeons, whieh, when disturbed, flock out in clouds; and, amid a seene so 
fitting for such a guest, the gigantic elk of the mountains finds a favourite haunt. 
The country around partakes of the same wild and savagely-romentie character. Paths, 
rough and dangerous, ascend and descend along the sides of precipitous heights, down to 
ravines whose gloom is never dispelled by the rays of the sun; then, winding upwards, 
they lead to a halting-place on some rugged ledge, or natural terrace, where the hunter 
may take Ins stand and watch for an opportunity to slay the musk decr, which, though 
scaree and shy, are sometimes within his reach; while the tourmst, in search of the 
pieturesque, looks from heights, of hundreds, or even thousands of feet, to trace the 
course of some wandering stream, ere it flings itself in cehomg caseades to some dark 
abyss below. The foliage of these tremendous solftudes harmonises well with the 
character of the scene —lusuriant, sombre, and heavy; buat enhveucd by magnificent 
clusters of white roses, and enriched by the mumnerable family of ferns, which, mmeled 
with a bright vanety of flowers, spring, as it were, to welcome the footsteps of man. 


—— sae. 


KURSALEK. 


Tur village of Kursalce stands at the height of 7,860 fect above the sea-level, and is one 
of the largest of the class usually found im the Himalaya, consisting of at least thirty 
houses, with a population amounting to about 800 persons. Tt is seated on a plan os 
considerable dimensions, on the left bank of the rocky ravine which forms the channel 
of the Jumna, surrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains, piled one upon another-— 
some dark with rock and forest, and others shining in all the bright resplendence of 
cternal snow. The village is reached by an extremely steep and rugged road. Although 
the winters are severe, and the temperature always low, Kursalee is a place not only of 
great beauty, but of abundance; being cultivated into a perfect garden well weoded with 
Inxunant fruit-trees, which, while they add attraction to the landseape, are pleasingly 
associated with ideas of wealth and comfort among those who live beneath their shade. 
Kursalee, notwithstanding its hinted population, as a flourishing village, full) of 
temples and Brahmins—the latter always establishing themsclyes im great numbers near 
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haunts in most repute with pilgrims resorting to the sacred sources of the Jumna 
and the Ganges; from whose pockets the holv fraternity contrive to pick a very tolerable 
subsistence. Some of the temples at Kursalee are said to have been miraculously 
raised by the gods themselves, and, of course, acquire superior sanctity from that circum- 
stance. They are adorned, according to the zeal and means of the devotecs, with orna- 
ments of varied description; among which are musical instruments, and rude images of 
every imaginable form and material. The horns of dcer are also favourite decorations, 
both of temples and tombs, among the people of the hill districts, who attach some 
peculiar virtue to such sylvan trophies, and believe that they exercise mysterious 
influence over their present and future fortunes. In addition to the worship of the 
numerous deities introduced by the Brahmins of the plains, these ‘mountaineers have a 
very extensive catalogue of superstitions peculiarly their own; and they offer religious 
worship to a variety of symbolical representations of good or evil beings, which their 
imaginations have invested with productive and controlling power. The cow is reverenced 
by all; although its sacred character docs not excmpt it from hard work; it being 
employed in the laborious operations of agriculture, in the manner pursued by the more 
orthodox [lindoos of the plains; but in the hills it is better treated, and is fed and 
tended with much greater care than the ill-used animal mocked by the worship of the 
former, who often, despite their veneration, prove cruel task-masters to the sacred 
animal, 

Some fine pieces of land, attached to the village, are wholly appropriated to the main- 
tenance of the temples and their priests; and the images in some of the places used for 
worship, are remarkably well cxecuted. At Lakha Kundul (a beautiful village near 
Kursalce), a religious edifice, dedicated to the Pandoo deities of Ellora, contains a bullock 
couchant, in black marble, of life-size, sculptured with astonishing fidelity and masterly 
execution, by some hand that has perhaps been powerless for ages, as it bears indications 
of very remote antiquity. 

The people of Kursalec have become much accustomed to the visits of Kuropcan 
strangers on their ronte to the source of the Jumna; and it is the custom for the 
principal inhabitants to come out to meet the pilgrims, of whatever religion, who pass 
through the village. The Ilindoos of these districts are exceedingly tolerant in their 
faith, and are, generally speaking, eager to extend the benefits to be obtained from their 
gods to everybody that comes in their way. Accordingly, all who choose to submit to the 
operation, are daubed on the forchead with a distinguishing mark of yellow ochre, 
denoting the peculiar sect of the operator; into which the bedaubed disciple is supposed 
to be admitted or regencrated by the act. The Hindoo servants of Muropean strangers 
joyfully avail themselves of such a testimonial of their near approach to what they con- 
sider one of the most holy placcs m the world. Christian tourists of course dispense 
with the ceremony; but while they omit the mark of reverence for the pagan deities of 
the place, the Iill people are far from appreciating their reasons for refusal, and do not 
believe that motives of science or mere curiosity can have induced them to expose them- 


sclves to toils and dangers which, in their opinion, religious zeal is alone sufficient to 


account for. 


VIEW ON THE JUMNA—TILE SANGHA BRIDGE, NEAR 
JUMNOOTREL, OR JUMNOUTRI. 


Tuoucu the distance from Kursalee to Jumnootree is only eight miles, the difficultics 
and hazards of the route render it a very arduous journey for Kuropcan tourists. 
Starting from the usual resting-place, at a short distance from the former village, they 
very soun entcr,upon a tortuous, uneven path of varied altitude, sometimes having 
nothing but a notched tree by which to ascend to a traversable ledge above them; at 


others, compelled to wander backwards and forwards, through the shallow bed of a_ 
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stream, as either side offers the prospect of better footing ; and not unfreqnently having 
to pursue their route, step by step, on stones projecting from the mudst of the torrent 
that crosses the direct line of progress. This devious way, however, is at leneth amply 
compensated fur by a succession of exceedingly beautiful cascades; the Jumna being here 
in several places, Jonied by tributary streams, tumbling from immense heights, aid fe 
precipitous masses of rocks on either side possessing a still greater degree of noble 
grandeur. Completely shut in by these mountain-ranges, which rise abruptly on both 
sides of the narrowing stream, the traveller can now only catch oecasional slimpses of 
the snowy peaks beyond. ‘The course of the river is here little more than a mere chasm 
in the rock, cut and worn by the action of the water in its continuous flow through 
bygone ages. In some places, the solid masses, on either side, rise almost perpendicular 
to au extraordinary height, and are occasionally so far overhanging, as to render the 
opening at the top more narrow than the space below; forming a dark pass—the foliage 
of trees springing from clefts and shallow beds of carth, meeting at the summit. At each 
step the path becumes more diffienlt and laborious: deep pools oblige the traveller to 
mount to the top of a precipice, and presently to leap down again from before heights 
too steep to be surmounted ; while, at every movement, the danger of being precipitated 
into the rapid waters, boiling and foaming below, is increased.» Then again it becomes 
necessary to clamber up loose fragments of cliff of a gigantic size, which appear to have 


~ been tumbled from above purposely to block the way; and then to scramble through a 


shifting sca of crumbling stones bedded in quagmire, and exceedingly difficult to pass 
where trees, that are occasionally laid along to form a pathway, are wanting. 

It is not very often that the traveller in the Limalava will find himself accommo. 
dated with such a bridge as the one already described at Bhurkote ; and repairs being 
considered as works of supererogation throughout the greater part of Asia, the chances 
aro strongly against his crossing cven that after a very few years of usc, 

The most common contrivance m the lull districts, when the stream is sufficiently 
narrow to adinit of its employment, is the sangha, the rudest of all rude conceptious of 
bridge architecture. No one being at the trouble to repair a work that is for the use of 
every one, these sanghas are usually im an caceedinely penlous condition; and side 
rails heing quite out of the question, the narrow footway, only sufficient to admit of the 


passage of one traveller at a time, offers a method of crossing a torrent that is neither. 


easy or agreeable. Where two projecting rocks are found facing cach other, they are 


employed as the supports of a couple of fir-trees, the ends resting on either side. Upon 


these a pathway is constructed of boughs laid transverse, without any fastening or care in 
the arrangemenf of them to prevent gaps, or secure a level footpath. So long as the 
traveller can kee) in the centre of this awkward apology for a bridge, he may be tolerably 
safe; but the moment that he places his foot cither to the right or to the deft, he is in 
danger of bemg precipitated ito the torrent below, by the bough on whieh he is 
treading ilting up at the opposite end. Persons possessing the very steadiest head, find 
their nerves severely tuned in these diMentt passes: few ean Jook upon the impetuous 


-eurrent beneath them, and preserve any acenracy of vision: the best plan, therefore, 1s 
to fix the eves upon some object on the opposite side, and to walk firmly and steadily 


along, since there ws neither parapet nor gading ral; and, ima dneh wind, the frail bridge 
ig so fearfully swayed, that even the mountaineers themselves refuse to cross it. Many 


saceideuts, of course, occur; and, as not only amen, but baggage of various kinds ts 


oceastonally conveyed across, it would be surprising if they did not. ‘The Mussulman 
servants and Tindoos from the plams, who attend the tourists upon these excursions, look 
upon the tottering expedient with undisguised horror; and nothing but a sense of shame, 
and the fear of ridicule, can induce them to make an attempt to cross, 

It is not every European who sallies from the luill-stations on an exploring expe- 
dition, that fulfils his origmal intentions: many find the difficulties and dangers of the 
enterprise too great to be compensated by the mere beauties of the landscape ; and tarn 
back—some on the very threshold of the undertaking, and others before they have pro- 
ceeded half-way. Long cre the point to which the travellers have now attained is 
reached, they will be obliged to dispense with their ponies and jhampans—the greater 
aud most perilous portion of the journey being necessarily performed on foot. 

As the source of the Jumna is approached, the cold is frequently excessive, the 
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thermometer, in the shade, being below the freezing point ; but the exertion necessary to 
progress is generally of a nature to render the state of the temperature of little moment. 
The glen of the Jumna now becomes narrower and darker at every step, and the 
precipices, on either side, more stecp, more lofty, and of a still more awful character, The 
Brahmins, who never fail to derive some advantage from their distinctive calling, here 


yolunteer their services as cicerones; the coolies who accompany the tourists, having got 
| a0 far, will of course now determine to avail themselves of the crowning advantages of the 


pilgrimage ; and a numerous train of fakeers, hunting in pack to participate in the great 


‘present anticipated by the chief Brahmin, from the durra buzies, gencrally swell out the 


train of the European travellers, who, in their further progress, must emulate the 
monkeys as they scramble on hands and knees, with every contortion of body, while 
clinging and climbing the very steepest ascent that it is possible for human beings to sur- 
mount. Upon gaiminga breathing-place, they will presently find themselves upon a spot 
accounted eminently holy, as being the portal of the sacred source of the Jumna. A 


small shrive or temple, dedicated to Bhyram Thee, and called Bhyram Ghati, is erected 


at this spot. A Brahmin is in perpetual attendance, and signifies his watchfulness by 
continually striking upon a bell. The prospect from Bhyram Ghati is surpassingly 
grand: being immediately above the glen of the river, the lofty ridges that enclose it 
can be traced nearly as far as the plains: immediately opposite, bare and bleak precipices 
arise, rearing their lofty and sterile peaks to an astonishing height; while, to the north- 
east, the western angle of Bundapooch stands ont glittering in its snowy mantle; and, 
nearly in front, immense masses of frozen snow—amongst which the infant Jumna is 
cradled—are piled in majestic grandeur. 

Wiulst recovering breath, and enjoying the glorious prospect, the devotees of the party 
usually employ themselves in gathermg an offering for the shrine, from the flowers that 
‘adorn the wild and desolate spot. The difficulties of the approach evidently precluded 
the pious architects of this place from any great attempt at ornament; and the altar is, 
consequently, of a very rude description, being a mere collection of loose stones, put 
clumsily together, and enclosing a few idols of most wretched workmanship. And yet to 
these men bow! Strange it is, that having so g rand a shrine, so wonderful a temple, made 


by the Deity himself im the midst of the sublimest portion of his creations, man should 


disregard the fitness of the scene for that instinctive homage which the least religiously 
inclined Christian would offer to the mighty Author of the surrounding wonders, and 
blindly stoop to adore the misshapen works of his own fecble and ill-employed hands. 


X 


FALLS OF THE JUMNA. 


Tur glen of the Jumna—a deep and winding valley, sunk amidst a most chaotic 
confusion of mountains—is inconceivably wild and grand throughout the whole of its 
course to the plains. In many places the river struggles through narrow passages, 
formed by the augles which project into its bed ; and the torrent, when circumseribed m 
places scarcely twenty feet wide, boils and foams so fearfully, that to gaze upon it causes 
the brain to whirl, and sight and sense would probably fal if contemplated for many 
minutes without strong assurance of security. A remarkable fall of the river is shown in 
the accompanying sketch, at a short distance below its source, near the point at which 
it receives a very considerable tributary stream, The latter may be traced to its moun- 
tain birthplace, winding over the rocky platform in graceful, noiseless undulations ; its 
gentle murmurings, together with those of other rivulets speeding to the same point, 
being lost in the roar of the Jumna, which comes raging and thundering onwards, 
until it falls with prodigious force into a basin it has formed in the solid rock, 
wheuce it again springs in a sea of foam, and pursues its turbulent course towards 
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the:-plaina; first precipitating ‘its raging torrent down an abyss that yawns fright. ' 
fully below. | 

o ‘ ° . * . 

. Fhe Jumna flows ina southerly direction through the province of Gurhwal, where, 
at. Kalsee Ghaut, in 30° 30° N. lat., it 1s joined by the Tonse; which latter, though a 
much more considerable stream, loses its name at the point of junction. Notwith- 
standing the rocks and rapids that impede the course of these rivers, it has been 
considercd possible that timber might be floated down them; an undertaking which, if 
accomplished, would render the hilly immensely profitable to the government or to. 
private speculators, since the surrounding regions are, in many places, so thickly covered, 
that one single square mile might furnish timber for a navy; and the growth of an 
entire mountain, would, it is asserted, suffice for all the navies in the world, 
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VIEW ABOVE JUMNOOTREE—SOURCE OF TIE JUMNA. 


By dint of untiring perseverance, and no small exertion of bodily strength, the travellers 
may at length find themselves on the confines of eternal snow. As they approach 
Jumnootree, the river is seen gliding under arches of ice, through which it has worn its 
passage ; until at length, these masses having become too hardly frozen to yield and 
mingle with the current, the stream itself can be no longer traced ; aud here, therefore, 
is seen, If not its actual source, at Icast the first visible stage of its existence, Lt ig 
rarely possible to suppress emotion at the successful accomplishment of a pilgrimage to 
a spot so deservedly celebrated, by enterprise that few people have the opportunity of 
exerting, and still fewer the nerve to undertake; and fonrists, therefore, may well 
congratulate each other on the achievement, when, at last, they stand on the congealed | 
pavement of unsullied snow that 1s spread before the burthplace of the mountain torreut. 
The glen at this place is not more than from thirty to forty feet in width, and the rocks | 
on either side are of the noblest dimensions, crowned with dark, luxuriant foliage; while | 
the impracticable region beyond —solemn, majestic, and wonderfully beautiful —seems to | 
proclaim the hopelessuess of mortal citort to penetrate the mysteries veiled by its frozen | 
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barrier. 

The most sacred spot near the source of the river is upon the Jeft bank of the glen, 
where a mass of quartz and silicrous schist rock sends forth five hot springs into the bed 
of the river, boiling and splashing finiously. When mingled with the icy-cold stream of 
the Jumna, these smoking springs form a very deheltful tepid bath; and pilgrims, after 
dipping their hands in the hottest part, perform much more agreeable ablutions where | 
tlie temperature offers a desirable medium between the sealdimg water above and the 
chilling stream below. Tt is usual here with the devotecs to make an offering of moncy 
to the divinity of the river, which, of course, finds its way to the pouch of the officiating 
Brahmin, who, in return, prays over the bathers, and marks them on the forchead, m 
the most orthodox fashion, with the sacred mud of the Jumna. 
|| The height of the snow bed at Jumnootree is about 10,000 feet; and, in the mouth 
of October, when a portion of the snow dissolves at this place, it is sometimes possible 
to advance a little nearer to the real source than at any other period. Crossing 
to the spot whence the water emerges, is a work of some difficulty; but when ac- 
complished, the infant mver is seen divided into three streams, each forming a separate 
| watertall, and flowing over steep, green hills. The lower of these is surmountable, but 
not without danger, as the stones are loose, and shp from under the feet. The most 
direct stream of the river docs not arise from any part of Bundapooch, but from the | 
mountam-range that runs off it to the westward, Standmyg at Jummootree, these small 
| streams are perceptible before them junction into one fall, which Joses itself! under a 
Inass of snow, whenee it agam issues near the hot sprmgs before mentioned, 
| The forest stretches at least 1,500 fect above the snowy bed of the Jumna, before 
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vegetation is entircly forbidden by the frosts of the giant heights Above, ' Thé gealogiat . 


may muke, at Jumnootree, a very interesting collection for his cabinet, as bedntifnl 
specimens of garnet, shor], and tourmaline crystals are found. There is a considerable 
quantity of talcose gneiss rock; but the greater proportion is a coarse gneiss; while the 
granite summits of the mountain peaks rise to the height of 10,000 fect above. 
After indulging in the gratification which the sublime prospects of this interesting 
place afford, travellers usually proceed to satisfy some of those cravings of appetite that 
forcibly recall them to a sense of their terrestrial nature. Fortunately, one of the firat 


duties that a native of India undertakes to perform at a halting-place, is to kindle a fire, ' 


and commence preparations fur a meal. Sach of the Hindoos as bring rice with them, 
boil it over the hot springs by enclosing if in a cloth, and suspending it at the end of a 
stick, In the vent of the clief spring, which issues with great force from a fissure in 
the rock, the temperature of the water is about 194°. Several of these hot springs are 
found along the course of the Jumna; for which, according to native behef, the world is 
indebted to the merits of an exceedingly devout Brahmin, who was favoured by the gods 
with these hot-water fountains for his special use, whenever he found the water of the 
river too cold for the comfortable performance of his ablutions. At his request, the boon 
was perpetuated for the benefit of future devotees. 
The difficulties hikely to be encountered in getting back to Kursalee, are rarely con- 
sidered previous to the attempt to reach Jumuootree ; or the probability is, such attempts 
would be of rare occurrence, since, practically, they are infimtely more scrious thay 
any met with on the approach. In the course of the first day’s journey by the dovwn- 
ward route, the Jumna has to be crossed more than thirty times: it is also necessary 


_ to slide down places previously scrambled up; and to leap gaps that are much more 


easily passed from the other side. But the retrograde journey is not without its charms, 
The spots on which the traveller occasionally rests, offer, in their soft loveliness, a pleasing 
contrast to the rugged horrors of many portions of the scene behind—the beantifnb 
mingling largely with the sublime. Sometimes he is scated upon banks of violcts of the 
richest bluc, surrounded by luxuriant veyctation of fruit and flower—the strawberry 


spreading itself far and wide, and raspberry, blackberry, and black currant bushes, 


forming a perfect garden; while the influence of the scene is exquisitely soothing and 
fefreshing: at another point, the sudden turn of an angle brings the wayfarcr in imme- 
diate coutact with the snow; which, smooth and hard, is unbroken by human tread, and 
glitters in its unsulled purity: and thus, surrounded by the wild and magnificent scenery 
of the mountain-ranges, (he descent by a new route towards Kursalee is accomplished. 


TUL JIOOLA, OR ROPE BRIDGE, i. 


Tourists having crossed the various streams and rivers of the mountain districts in, as 
they imagine, every possible sort of way—that is, by fording, swimming, on the triuk 
of a tree, by the sangha, or by the commodious structure at Bhurkote—must also 
be initiated into a new method of getting over a stream by means of the jhoola. The 
natives perform the operation with great apparent case: to strangers it as nob wnaccoin- 
panied with difliculty, and occasioually with danger; and the following is the proces of 
crossing the ‘Tonse-—a tributary of the Jumna—by the jhoola. 

Upon approaching the nver, which is too deep to be fordable, it will be scen that 
the bank on which the travellers stand is considerably higher than that on the opposite 
side of the river, From this clevated ground a three-stranded rope, about as tinch asa 
man’s wrist, ws attached to a log of wood seenred among the rocks. ‘The rope bemg 
then stretched across the river, as passed through the prongs of a fork, or wooden prop, 
planted firmilyem the ground; and bemg now divided anto three strands, is seeured to 
the trunk of a tree, hept im its place by heavy stones, Upon this rope, well twasted and 
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grensed, is placed a semicircular slide of hollowed wood, with two handles, to which a loop 
qs attached. In this novel conveyance the traveller scats himself, and, holding by the 
, handles, is launched from the higher to the lower bank of the river with astonishing 
_ celerity ; a thin cord at the samc time remains attached to the slide, from either side of 
' the river, for the purpose of recovering it, or of pulling the traveller from the lower to 
' the higher bank. 
~ Other jhoolas in the mountains vary a little in their construction : half-a-dozen 
stqut worsted ropes are stretched across the river, and fastened to a projecting 
lnttress on either side. On these ropes runs a block of wood, which is drawn 
backwards and forwards to cither side of the stream, by means of strings attached 
to it. There are other loops which pass round the body of the passenger, who, thus 
secured, swings off from the buttress, and is hauled across. In this manner goats and 
sheop are conveyed one by onc; and though the danger appears to be considerable, it is 
only realised, in fact, by the chance of having to trust to a rope that has seen too much 
service. If the apparatus be new, and sufficiently strong to bear the weight placed 
upon it, there is not the least peril in this method of getting across the decp and rapid 
-yivers of the Himalaya: but such a fortunate accident must uot always be depended 
upon ; and fatal results have occasionally been produced through the fragile state in which 
the jhoolas are permitted to remain. 
The existence of the river Tonse was not known to Europeans previous to the year 
1814. Losing its name in the Jumna (which it trebles in size previous to its junction 
with that stream), it is onc of the most considerable of the mountain-torrents, When 
st issues from its bed of snow, at an clevation of 12,784 feet above the level of the sea, it 
flows in 2 volume thirty feet wide, and three deep---maintaiumyg its dignity of character 
until its confluence with the river Jumna; which should, if rivers had their just rights, | 
have been Considered its tributary, and have borne its name. 
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| GUNGOOTREDE, OR GUNGOUTRI-TITE SACRED FOUNT OF 
) TILE GANGES, 


When sufficiently recovered from the fatigne and bruises attendant on the journcy to 
the source of the Jumna, it is not an unusual o@cnrrence for Kuropean tourists to 
arrange an expedition from Kursalec to the springs of the Ganges at Gungootree, m the 
Himalaya. The shortest route from Kursalee to that pltee may be traversed im four 
days; but as it is the most difficult one, the natives always endeavour to dissuade 
fravellers from taking it, recommending, in preference, a lower and more cirenitous, but 
more easily accessible path. The former road leads over an arm of the Bundapooch 
mountain, which separates the valleys, or rather channels, along which the sacred 
“rivers hurry from their icy birthplace. The greater part of the tract as desert and 
uninhabited, conducting the way farer through regions of rock and snow, destitute of the 
habitation of man, or of supplics for his use: by this route, also, there is danger that 
fuel may be wanting for that necessary solace to the weary—a blazing fire; a serious 
object when the necessity for dispensing with everything like superfluous baggage, obliges 
the traveller to find shelter for the night as best he can, in caves and elefts of the rocks. 
One of the most formidable evils reported of tlis route, is the dis-ka-Acira, or 
poisonous wind, said to biow over the highest ridge of the mountams, and to bung with 
it exhalations from noxious plants on the borders—a very natal supposition among 
i race ignorant of the causes of atmospheric influences at so great an elevation. 
Having prudently determined upon the longer route, the travellers will procecd on the 
descent to a village named Nangang, which when, after encountering some slight diffi- 
culties, they at length reach, will afford prospects: that amply compensate for the incon- 
veniences sustamed in the approach to them. Below 1s spread a meh and cultivated 
scene; hanging terraces (common to the Inlls) waving with gram, and watered) by 
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sparkling streams which wind along the bases of high ridges covered with wood, and 
; sometimes shooting up into peaks crowned with foliage. Beyond these, the giant moun- 
tains appear in all their sublimity—some having their crests mantled with snow ; others 
cluthed with majestic forests of venerable timber; and, again, some bleak, bare, and 
barrén, rising in gloomy majesty from the bosom of green and sunny slopes which smile 
below them. Between these different ranges are deep ravines, dark with impenetrable 
forests, and rendered more impressively mysterious by the wild muasie of the torrents 
that roar through their hidden depths ; while presently thetr streams issue into open day, 
and are seen winding round gicen spots richly covered with fruit-trees and glorious, 
flowers. Such, or nearly such—for cvery traveller sees them under a different medium, 
and from a varied point of observation—are the prospects which beguile the tourists ug 
they slip, rather than walk, down the almost precipitous side of the mountain. Nan- 
gang forms the first halting-place on the route to Gungootree ; to reach which several 
days’ march have yet to be endured, with more mountains to climb—more forests to 
thread—more rocky streams to ford. A diversity in the timher is now apparent; the 
tree most abundant being the chesnut, of which there are here many of most magnifi- 
cent growth. Plenty of game is found at this elevation; among which 1s the monal, a. 
feathered wonder of the [Jimalaya; and several varieties of the pheasant tribe, which 
flutter amongst these vast solitudes, and often pay welcome tribute to the guus of | 
invading strangers. 

On the line of march from Nangang, several delightful halting-places are reached— 
grassy terraces carpeted with strawberry-pkants and wild flowers; amongst which the 
cowslip, the primrose, and the buttercup, ute to recall vivid thoughts of fields at home. 
Leaving this luxuriant vegetation, the road approaches the sammit of a ridge covered 
with snow, and presenting the appearance of a spot hemmed m on all sides with thick- 
ribbed ice—vast, chilling, and impassable. [merging from this semblance of an arctic 
| prison, the path descends through the snow to the boundary line between the districts of 
| the Jumna and the Ganges. The eatreme limits of these river territories are marked in 
the manner usually adopted in rude and desolate places, by huge heaps of stone, many | 
of which have been collected together by Europeans, who have sought thus to comme- 
morate their pilgrimage and thei success, : 

The next point of great interest is the summit of a ridge whence the first view of 
the Ganges is obtained; a sight which uever fails to raise the drooping spirits of the | 
Hindoo followers, and excites no small degree of cuthusiasm in the breasts of Kuropeat | 
travellers also. The sacred river, as scen from this height, flows in a dark, rapid, and 
broad stream; and though apparently at no great distance, must stilt be reached by 
several toulsome marches, From a height about two miles above Gungootree, the first 
elunpse is obtamable of that holy place, which hes sequestered in a glen of the deepest | 
solitude—loucly, and almost maccessible to man; for few there are who persevere in 
surmounting the difficulties of the approach. A considerable distance las now to be 
traversed over projecting masses of ronzh stones—flinty, pomted, and uncertain ; many 
heme loose, and threatenmeg to roll over the enterprising mdividnal who seeks a foothold 
amongst them. Sometimes the face of the rocks has to be cliubed from cliff to cliff; 
at others, where there ws ono resting-place for hand or foot, ladders, formed of notched 
tices, are placed in aid of the ascent; whale awful chasms, and preciprtous ravines, are 
only crossed by some frail spar, flung loosely across from side to side. These frightful 
rocks might suffice fo form insurmountable obstacles to any invasion of the holy place ; 
but rehgious cathusiasm on the one hand, and= scientific research, stimulated by 
curiosity,? on the other, render the barrier inadequate for the purpose of resisting the 
efforts of man. The difficult nature of the access, however, prevents any great Concoursc 
of yilyrims, whose Jess fervent, devotional reqturements may be satisfied by resorting to 
altars more easily attamable upon the lower stream of the hallowed river. 

The grandemt of the scene that opens upon the travellers as they at last stand upon 
the threshold of Gungootree, cannot be described by words. Roeks piled upon rocks mn 
awful grandeur, thei summits broken into points, and msing upon one another im 
indescribable confusion, enclose a glen of the wiidest character; at the extremity of | 
which the nighty Ganges- - beautiful mits every haunt, from its birthplace to its Junction 
with the ocean—pours its mfant waters over a bed of shingle, diversilied by jutting 
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| rocks; and even here shadowed hy the foliage of some fine old trees. The devotee-—who 

‘andoubtingly believes that every step he has taken towards the source of the holy river 
which, from his childhood, he has been taught to look upon as a deity, will lead him 
towards eternal pentitade-<“seldon terminates his pilgrimage at Gungootree, because 
|: the true source of the stream is actually to be found much higher in the mountains, and 
| amidst solitudes still less accessible to man. Stimulated by the fervour of religious zeal, 
| or goaded forward by the ever-craving requirements of science, these silent recesses 
-bave, however, been invaded; and the true birthplace of the Ganges no longer remains 
a mystery to the world. 

Long before the commencement of the present century, the upward course of the 
Ganges had been traced, by Hindoo devotees, to the great range of the Himalaya; and it 
was helieved by them to have its origin in a vast and rineecasiile lake, far gurl of that 
| ehain, through which it passed by a subterrancous passage into India. The opening 
| whence it issued on the south side of the mountains, was called by the pilgrims Gan- 
| goutri, or the Cow’s Mouth—an appellation it still retains. The portion of the river 


|: supposed to be on the north sidé of the range, had been approached at some remote | 


|i period by Lama surveyors of ‘Thibet ; but their researches terminated at a ridge of 
'; joountains that skirt the south and west of the Lama’s territory, and all that intervened 
| between that point and Gungoutri was purely conjectural. A few years since, scientific 
' | and political reasons combined to induce the government of Benyal to depute Captain 
Hodgson, of the 10th native infantry, to survey the upper portion of the Ganges ; and 
that officer, in pursuit of his mission, on the 81st of May, 1817, descended to the bed of 
the river, anil saw the Ganges issne from a low areh at the fostaat avast bed of frozen 
snow. It was bounded on each side by rocks; but in the front, over the debouche, the 
mass was nearly perpendicular; and from the river to the surface the height was above 
| 800 feet. From the brow of this curious fucade of snow, which lay in distinet lavers, 
| | as if marking each accumulating year, numerous large and hoary icicles were suspended. 
The width of the stream was about twenty-seven fect, and its depth from ten to 
|| eighteen inches; the height of the arch being barely saticiont to let the water pass from 
its cavernous recess. The altitude of the spot was computed at 12,914 feet above the 


. 


St. George, was estimated at 22,210 feet. 
| A pilgrimage to Gungootree iy accounted one at the most meritorious actions that a 
Hindoo can perform; and, in commemoration of a visit to this holy place, some pious 
(Joorka chieftain has left a memorial of Ins achievement and his devotion in a small 
pagoda, erccted, in honour of the deity of the place, on a platform of rock, about twenty 
feet Ingher than the bed of the river. ‘The Br ahmins who have the care of this temple, 
are accommodated with habitations in its close vicimty; and there are a few sheds for 
| the temporary residence of pilgrims, many of whom, however, are content with such 
shelter as the neighbouring caves afford. The usual ceremonies of bathing, praying, and 
marking the forchead, arc religiously observed at this place; the officatmg Brahmin 
taking care that the fecs are duly paid. Notwithstanding the stern and solitary nature of 
| his retreat, at some periods of the year he may be said to lead a busy life—conversing 
| with devout pilgrims, and carricrs of the s sacred water to distant lands, who require the 
| authentication of his seal to verify the purity of their much-coveted burdens. 
| Like all the Jarge rivers of the torrid, and the adjacent parts of the temperate zones, 
| the Ganges is subject to periodical inundations, both from the melting of the snow on 
' the southern declivities of the Himalaya, aud from the heavy rains that fall during the 
_ monsoons. 
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level of the sea; and the height of an adjoining rene which Captain Hodgson called 


Tue Choor is the most lofty eminence belonging to the secondary Himalaya, running 


south of the great snowy range; and, from winter er point it may be seen, forms a grand 
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and prominent object, towering majestically towards the skies, amid a host of satellites, 
Progressing from the south-east, the road conducts to the village of Khandoo, situated 
about 9,000 feet above the level of the sea. The principal building in this village is a 
religious edifice, occupying the right in the cugraving, aud differs little in character from - 
the generality of temples dedicated to the numerous idols of the Himalaya. It is rather 
more lofty than the rest of the houses; the cornices are decorated with a fringe of 
wooden pendants, and the timber employed in its construction is elaborately carved, 
Generally it. is not difficult for Kuropean travellers, in want of such accommodation, to 
ohtain a lodging in the outer vestibule of a temple; but at Khandoo, and some other 
places, the villagers will not permit the holy shrines to be thus desecrated. Their reli- 
gious worship chiefly consists in offerings of flowers, swcetmeats, and grain, upon the 


_ altars, with occasional saltatory exhibitions, when the deities are exhibited to the people 


for adoration. 

In the inferior ranges of these hills, the leopard, and other mountain cats, are very 
common; and the hyena is also frequently found; but the great potentate of the 
Himalaya forests and fastnesses, is the bear. This monster attains a great size, aud 
would he verv formidable were he as bold as he is savage; which, fortunately for tourists, 
he is not. The scenery of this portion of the mountains is of superlative loveliness, and 
the traveller wanders, without effort, among shady and secluded dells, sheltered from the 
sun by overhanging rocks, festooned with ivy and creepers, and diversified by clumps of 
holly and wild cherry. Now he enters an open space of greensward, surrounded by 
patches of wild rose—scenting the fury dell with their delicious perfume; while a little 
silvery stream bubbles from the rocks above, and meanders over the elastic turf—its 
course defined by belts of violets and cowslips, and ferns of every variety, which dance 
gracefully in the breeze, and lave their feathered heads in the tiny wave as it sparkles 
on its way to join a sister streamlet, and mingle with the distant torrent. 


VILLAGH OF ROGHERA, NEAR THE CIOOR, 


Tus pretty and picturesque village is distinguished for the remarkable height and 
luxuriance of a specics of larch, which botanists designate as the pinus deodora, The 
group represented in the’ accompanying engraving affords a good specimen of the 
character of this fine tree, which attaias an almost mmeredible height i some parts of the 
hill districts —the tallest of those delmeated measuring 160 fect; but it is asserted, that 
some are to be found 180 feet in height. 

The Choor mountain, from its great altitude and peculiar situation, presents every 
varicty of vegetation that mountainous regions afford; and it iy scarcely necessary to 
proceed further to become thoroughly acquamted with the leafy products of the hills of 
[lindoostan. The bases of the monntains are carpeted with flowers, anemones, and 
ranunculuses, mingling with the violet, the cowshp, and the daisy; while the forest 
scenery is rich and luxurnant to the Inghest degree. The rhododcudon, with its profuse 
and brilhant scarlet blossoms, is suceceded by oak, walnut, birch, elm, and, lastly, pues. 
The Iighest of the two peaks of the mountam being covered for a considerable part. of 
the year with snow, is destitute of verdure; and the lower one, composed of immense 
granite blocks, is also bare of trees. Where the snow has melted, it reveals stunted 
shrubs of juniper and currant; but a little lower down, at an clevation of 11,500 feet, 
the most splendid pines in the world rear their majestic heads, The ferns of these 
ranges are peculiarly beautiful, and in great variety ; winle fruits of every kind abound. 
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THE CHOOR MOUNTAIN. 


Tur height of the lofticst peak of this magnificent mountain is ascertained to he 12,149 
feet above the level of the sea, being the most considerable of the range south of the 
Himalaya, between the Sutle) and Jumna rivers. From its commanding position, it 
scparatcs and turns the waters of Iindoostan, the streams rising on the southern and 
eastern face being forced into the direction of the Pabar, the Giree, the Tonse, and the 
| Jumna, which find their way over the great plain into the bay of Bengal; while those 
| that have their sources to the north and the west, are forced towards the Sutley and 
| the Indus, and, uniting in the last, pour their waters into the Arabian sea. During a 
ereat part of the year, the Choor is hoary with snow; and, in bad weather, intense cold 
is experienced at a considerable distance below the highest peak. Travellers will here 
find themsclves in a region of ice; and, when the scene is lighted up by the rising moon, 
may be charmed by the novel effect produced by floods of molten silver, which shed their 
soft radiance over the carpet of stainless snow. Moonlight—ever beautiful—amid these 
showy masscs assumes a new and more exquisite form of enchantment. The rugged 
peaks, stern and chilling as they are, lose their awful character, and become resplendent 
as polished pearl: the trees, covered with pendant icicles, seem formed of glittering 
spar; and the face of nature being thus wholly and heautifully changed, imagination 
| suggests to the contemplative mind the presence of another world—beautiful, calm, and 
| tranquil; but cold, still, and deathhike, From such a dream, however, the storms that 
frequently rage through these solitudes will rudely awaken the enthusiast by suddenly 
destroying the serenity of the landscape, which, in an instant, becomes enveloped in 
clouds that, upon some capricious change of the atmosphere, again roll away hke a drawn 
curtain, and reveal the cold, bright, and pearly region beyond. To be overtaken by a 
snow-storm in crossing the Choor, 1s one of the least agrecable incidents of a tour amidst 
the lulls; but such frequently happens to be the fate of travellers in these regions, 

! Tn a recent instance, some tourists had procecded satisfactorily thus far; but their 
journey was not completed without a fair share of the vicissitudes of travel. While 
marching rather wearily along, the aspect of the heavens changed—the clonds darkened— | 
and, presently, down came a heavy storm of hail, followed by a dense fall of snow. On 
| seeking their tents, they were found bending beneath the flaky burden, which also lay 
| several fect in thickness upon the ground; while no wood could be procured without 
immense difficulty, ILaving no fire, there could be no cooking; and the night was passed 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
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in a aniserably freezing condition by the whole party. Morning dawned only to show a 
~ fresh fall of snow, and a prospect of more; forif the flecey shower ecased for a few minutes, 
the change merely developed a sullen black canopy above, threatening to overwhelin 
everything with its gathered burden; but the adverse clements were not the only | 
obstacles to enjoyment, Loud rose the cries of mutiny m the camp of the adventurous — 
| travellers; many were the groans of their followers (the native coolics), who did not 
_ seruple to vent thei feelings in expressive, but fortunately unintelliible, language ; 
while some Mohammedan servants, paralysed and aghast at a predicament so new to 
them, looked unutterable things, As long as the snow lasted, there was no possibility 
of domg anything to effect an improvement in the wreteled condition of the party, 
patience being the only alternative from suffering ; which it was folly to attempt to teach | 
men dragged into so disagreeable a dilemma against their own consent. The wind all 
this time continued to blow intensely cold and sharp, adding materially to the sufferings 
of the unfortunate half-clad native servants; but at length, about noon, the clouds 
began to break away, and to reveal patehes of blue sky, and most welcome glimpses of 
sunshine: in another hour the heavens hecame clear and genial, and then some cfforts 
were made to render the situation more endurable. Persuasion, threats, and tempting 
offers of reward, lavishly distributed, at length induced the half-frozen followers to hestir 
themselves in real carnest. Having braced their energics to the encounter, and 
' procured sufficient fucl, fires once more blazed in the camp; and though the cold was 
still severe, its bitterness was alleviated by the influence of the warm potations that were 
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gratefully imbibed, and cheerfulness pervaded the encampment, until sound and 
refreshing sleep obliterated all recollection of the storm. 

The weather still continuing to improve, the travellers rosc in the morning with 
renovated spirits; and notwithstanding the fierce intensity of the cold, and the 
difficulties which the large masses of snow encumbering the path threw in their way, 
they procecded vigorously onward, sometimes sinking to the waist, and at all times 
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knee-deep in snow, which, concealing the danger of a road over rough and unseen - 
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blocks of granite, frequently threatened to precipitate them into some abyss in which 
life or limb would be perilled. The scrvants, loaded with baggage, lagged far behind 
on their unwelcome journcy; and their masters were obliged to be content, the 
following night, with a sort of canvas awning rather than a tent (as only a portion of 
the latter was forthcoming), and to make a scanty meal of tea and hastily-kneaded cakes 
of flour. 

The servants who had accompanicd them from the plains looked upon these occa- 
sions as the very images of despair; they were completely at fault, knowing not what 
to do in so unaccustomed a difficulty, and feeling utterly incapacitated for cxertion 
by the effects of the frost, which shot bolts of ice into their hearts, and froze the 
very current in their veins, [t was unpossible not to sympathise with them in their 
distress as they lay upon the cold ground, when it was recollected how active those same 
men had been during the burning hot winds, which peeled the skin from the European 
face, and obliged evcry one not habituated to an Indian sun to seek shelter from its 
scorching influence 


JERDAIR. 


Tre small and obscure village of Jerdair stands upon the slope of a mountain in the 
province of Ghurwal—a tract of country extending, on the north-cast, to the summit 
of the Himalaya; on the north-west to the banks of the Sutlej}; and bounded 
on the east and south hy the province of Delhi. The general aspect of the country is 
exceedingly mountainous, and difficult. of cultivation; yet parts of it are tolerably 
fertile; and, though now but thinly peopled, Ghurwal retains the vestiges of mighty 
works, the achievements of former possessors of the soil. The sides of many of its hills 
exhibit a succession of terraces, of very solid construction ; and upon the surfaces thus 
produced, water neccessary for the cultivation of rice is still retained. Several branches 
of the Ganges flow through the valleys of this highly picturesque country, which is 
regarded with peculiar veneration by the people of Hindoostan, in consequence of its 
containing the holy ground from which the waters of the true Ganges issue into open 
light. Formerly tlis province comprehended all the territory extending to Iurdwar, 
and stretched castward to the borders of Nepaul: it is now restricted within much 
narrower limits. 

Notwithstanding its extreme elevation, the climate of Ghurwal, owing to its south- 
western aspect, 1s very mild; and though the site of the village of Jerdair presents little 
more than a bleak and barren waste, the greater part of the province is richly clothed 
with trees. In many places the productions of the temperate and the torrid zones 
mect and mingle: the tigcr makes his lair upon the confines of cternal snow; and the 
elephant is enabled to cndure the severity of the chmate by a provision of nature 


unknown to animals of his species in warmer latitudes—namely, by a shaggy covering | 


of hair. 

The inhabitants of Jerdair, like those of the province generally, are termed Khayasa ; 
and all Loast descent from Rajpoots of the highest caste, and are therefore exceedingly 
scrupulous in their eating, and in their regard for the sacred cow. They will not sell 
one of those animals except upon assurance that the purchaser will neither kill it himself, 
nor suffer if to be killed by another: their prejudices prevent them from keeping 
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poultry ; and travellers must bring sheep with them for food, or be content to live on fish 
and gaine, both of which are execedingly abundant. 

Many of the views of mountain scenery which open as the footpaths wind round 
projecting points, are magnificently sublime. The high ledges of the rock are the 
haunts of the chamois, and eagles have their eyries on hoary peaks, inaccessible to 
ihe depredations of man, Ghurwal is celebrated for a pecuhar breed of pomes, ealled 
ee vhoouts?’-—rough, stunted, and shaggy, but exceedingly surc-footed, and well adapted to 
carry a traveller in safety along the dizzy verge of narrow pathways, from which the eye 
endeavours in vain to penetrate the darkness of the abyss below. 
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GRASS-ROPE BRIDGE AT TEREE. 


Tue village of Terce, in the province of Ghurwal, is a small and insignificant place, 
distinguished only by the romantic scenery that surrounds it, and its bridge, which, 
suspended in mid-air, throws a graceful festoon over the rapid and rock-bound stream 
below. 

Suspension-bridges, formed of grass ropes—the stmple and elegant invention of the 
rude mountaineers of the Limalaya-—are of great antiquity m the provinecs where they 
are found, and may be supposed to have eiven the original hint for the chain-bridges 
of Europe. The bridge at Teree is a beautiful specimen of its class, the adjacent 
scenery on cither side of the river, adding much to its pieturesque effect. Ta some of 
the Jnl districts, where the natural advantases of the country are not so. great, the 
bridge is suspended from seaffolds erected on both banks of the stream, Over these are 
stretched ropes of great thickness, to afford on each side a support for the flooring, 
which is formed of a Jadder, wattled with twigs and branches of trees, and attached to 
the balustrade by pendent ropes. ‘The main ropes are extremely slach, and, where the 
banks are not very lngh, the centre of the bridge is sometimes withm a foot of the 
water; but even at this trifling altitude, the danger from Immersion is very great, since 
the current of the mountain streams runs with such mupetuosity, that the best swimmer 
would find considerable difficulty in effecting a safe landing. The ropes of the bridge at 
Toree are constructed from the long coarse grass which grows on the sides of the halls , 
cach is about the size of a small hawser, and is formed with three strands. They are 
obliged to be renewed constantly; and even when in ther best condition, the passage 
across is, from its altitude, rather a perilous undertake. Some very inclancholy veci- 
dents have oceurred to European visitors upon the fragile bridges among the Jnll 
districts. 

But there are still more extraordinary methods resorted to by the natives who resiule 
near Rampoor, on the banks of the Sutley. The river at this place is about 200 feet 
broad, and, during the summer months, 1s erossed by a jhoola or swing bridge, which 1s 
erected in May, and is usually employed until the carly part of September; atter whieh 
tine there is no bridge, but the passage across the river 1s effected upon the hide of a 
buffalo or bullock, inflated with air, on which a single person, together with the ferry - 
man, can be conveyed. The latter throws himself on his breast athwart the skin, and 
directs its course by the rapid action of Jus fect im the water, assisted by a paddle three 
fect m length, which he holds in his night hand. Tle thus crosses the stream with ease ; 
but it is sometimes necessary to launch two or three skins together, am order More 
effectually to stem the foree of the eurrent. ‘The passenger hy this conveyance sits 
astride the back of the ferryman, resting hus legs on the skin; and the tal and legs of 
the bullock bemg left entire, serve to support and prevent him from being wetted. 
There is some danger of the bursting of the skin, in which event the passcuger finds 
himself in a disagrecable predicament ; for the velocity of the current 1s_s0 great, and 
the river so full of rocks, that am expert swimmer would hardly suceced im reaching 
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the shore. When natives of rank desire to cross the river during the season that the 
jhoola is relieved from duty, a commodious scat is improvised by lashing two or more 
skins together, and then placing a charpoy, or common bedstead, across them; which, 
although not very dignified in appearance, is always found to answer the purpose for 
which it is designed. 

The province of Ghurwal chiefly consists of an assemblage of hills in close con- 
tiguity, the distance between cach range being exceedingly circumscribed, and not a 
spot is to be seen that would afford room for an cncampment of 1,000 men. Some of 
the ranges are covered with wood, and wear an aspect of eternal verdure; among them, 
the arbutus and other flowering trees attain to great perfection, and the polyandria 
monogynia, which grows to the height of forty fect, and loads the air with most fragrant 
perfume. In other places, ridges of bare rock are piled upon cach other; and the whole 
is wild, broken, and overrun with jungle. There is but little cultivation, and the 
revenucs of the province have always becn inconsiderable. 

It is reported by a native writer, that the district, in consequence of its poverty, was 
for many years exempted from tnbute. Akbar, however, not being willing that any of 
his neighbours should escape a mulct, demanded from the chief of Ghurwal an account 
of the revenues of his raj, and a chart of the country. The rajah being then at court, 
repaired to the presence the following day; and, in obedience to the imperial command, | 
presented a true but not very tempting report of the state of his finances; and, as a 
correct representative of the chart of his country, facctiously introduced a lean camel, 
saying—“ This is a faithful picture of the territory I possess—up and down, and very | 
poor.” The emperor smiled at the ingenuity of the device, and told him, that from the 
revenue of a couutry realised with so much labour, and in amount so small, he had 
nothing to demand. The province, however, subscquently paid an annual tribute of 


25,000 rupees. | 


JUBBERANT. 


Tne village of Jubberah lics to the north of the Mussooree and Marma ridges, on the | 
route from the latter to the source of the Jumna. The hills at this place have the | 
regular Himalaya character—a three-quarter perpendicular slope to a hollow, whence | 
abruptly a similar eminence rises. From the summit of a neighbouring promontory 
may be obtained one of those striking views which so much dehght the lovers of the 
picturesque ; but which, though they fill the bosom with strange and thrilling sensations, 
are unfitted for canvas. The pure white pyramid of one of the highest of the snowy 
range, towers in bold relicf to the clear heaven, which it seems to touch, contrasting 
graudly with the dark hills in front; yet with a transition so abrupt, that persons who 
never beheld so novel an effect, would fancy the attempt to pourtray it as some eccen- 
tric whim of the artist. A very common remark applics peculiarly to the scenery of the 
Himalaya—namely, that the most usual Oriental sky is often thought to be an exagge- 
ration when its mellow beauty is represented on canvas or paper; and yet, in reality, | 
no painting can afford a just idea of its glory. | 
The skies of England, though not without their charms, and producing occasionally 
some fine effects, do not suggest the slightcst notion of this mountain hemisphere, with 
its extraordinary varicty of colours—its green and scarlet evenings, and noon-day skies of 
mellow purple, edged at the horizon with a hazy straw colour, It is impossible, in fact, 
to travel through the Himalaya without perpetually recurring to the rich and changeful 
hues of its skies; every day some hitherto unnoticed state of the atmosphere producing 
some new effect. This is particularly the case at dawn; for while the lower world is | 
immersed in the deepest shade, the splintered points of the highest ranges, which first 
catch the golden ray, assume a luminous appearance, flaming like crimson lamps along 
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the heavens; and as yct they secm not to belong to carth, all below being involved in 
impenetrable gloom. As daylight advances, the whole of the chain flushes with a 
dceper hue—the grapd forms of the nearer mountains emerge, and night slowly with- 
drawing her veil, a new enchantment pervadcs the scene: the effects of the lights and 
shadows are now not lcss beautiful than astonishing, as they define distant objects with 
a degree of sharpness and accuracy that is almost inconceivable. Until the sun is high 
up in the heavens, the lower ranges of the mountains appear to be of the deepest purple 
hue; while other summits, tipped with gold, start out from their dark background in 
bold and splendid relief. A new and sublime varicty is also afforded when a storm is 
| gathering at the base of the snowy chain; and dark rolling volumes of clouds, spreading 
themselves over the face of nature, impart an awful character to the scene. 

One of the most delightful spots in the vicinity of Jubberah, is found on a rocky 
platform, scooped by the hand of nature, in the precipitous side of a lofty mountain, 
Above the level, crag has piled itself on crag, the interstices being clothed with luxuriant 
foliage: from the rifts in the sides of the mountain, forest trecs lift their spreading 
branches to extraordinary heights; while below, creepers, of countless variety and | 
exquisite beauty, fling their garlands and festoons in graceful undulations over the 
ground. In front of this platform are a chaotic confusion of hills, some separated from 
the rest by deep and narrow ravines; while others run off into long ridges, whose rami- 


| 
fications arc interminable. 


VIEW AT DEOBUN. 


Traventers in the Himalaya must early accustom themsclves to the most dangerous 

and slippery means of crossing the decp ravincs or mountain torrents that it is possible 
for man, in an artificial state, to imagine; and the bridge represented in the accom. | 
“ panying plate, over a tremendous rocky chasm at Deobun, 1s one of the expedicnts for 
l 


getting over a difficulty that seems almost as much fraught with peril as the abyss it 
spans, Habituated from infancy to the sight of the stecpest and most formidable prect- 
pices in the world, the mountaincers of the Himalaya are indifferent to circumstances 
that produce giddiness in the heads of those who may have hitherto traversed com- 
paratively level ground. The cattle of these mountains, also, guided by some extra- | | 
ordinary instinct, can make their way im safety over the frail and slippery bridges which | 
at some placcs span rapid streams, and, at others, are thrown across deep ravines. | 
Morning and evening the flocks and herds may be scen passing the narrow footways; 
and, accustomed to their daily path, they will cross to their distant pastures, or to their | 
way home, without any human being to direct them, ‘lo the great difficulty of com- | | 
munication that exists in the hill districts, it is possible the low intellectual state of the  ° 
mountaineers of the Ifimalaya may, perhaps, in a great measure be attributed. 

Living in isolated circles, apart from cach other, and separated by frightful preci- | 
pices or gloomy ravines, the people of the hills have little opportunity for acquiring 
information by any interchange of ideas with their neighbours, and they grovel on 
through life without an effort to improve their condition, or a desire to increase the 
facilities of access to the adjoiing districts; and the number of Europeans who visit 
the hills for health or amusement, is too small to cffect much in the way of example, 
except in the immediate vicinity of the stations which they have themsclvcs established. 
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THE VILLAGE OF MOHUNA. 


Tue village of Mohuna is situated upou a high ridge in the sccondary Himalaya, stretch- 
ing between the Tonse and the Jumna, which, at this place, is called Deobun, aud gives 
its name to a tract lying to the north-westward of Landour. The ridge itself is charac- 
terised by many of the bcautics peculiar to these mountain streams, and presents a 
succession of rugged rocks piled grandly upon cach other, entwined with lichens and 
creepers of every kind and hue, and affording, at intervals, large clefts, whence spring 
the giant wonders of the soil—maguificent trees of immense erowth and redundant 
foliage. oO (ASZ 

The lofty, precipitous, and almost inaccessible rocks above the village, are the 
favourite haunts of the musk-dcer, a denizen of these mountains, and highly 
prized by hunters, who recklessly scale the apparently insurmountable crags, and risk 
life and limb to secure this scarce and much-coveted specics of game. — Mnglish 
sportsmen in the hills often obtain a fair shot at the animal; but the natives have 
another and surer method of securing the prize. No sooncr is a musk-deer espied, than 
the people of the nearest village are mformed of the fact, and the whole population 
being interested in the intelligence, it is conveyed with extraordinary eclerity through 
the hills. The country being thus up, a cordon is formed round the destined victim ; 
heights are climbed that appear to be perfectly impracticable ; and men are to be seen 
perched like cagles upon the steepest points and pinnacles. The moment that the whole 
party have taken up their position, the assault is commenced by hurling down large 
fragments of stone; and presently, the shouts and crics of the hunters so bewilder the 
affrighted animal, that he knows not where to rm. Meantime lic is wounded—the 
ring closes round him—he secks in vain for some opening, and, in the desperation of his 
terror, would plunge down the first abyss; but there, also, he 1s met by horrid shouts ; 
while, struck to the carth by some overpowering blow, he sinks to rise no more. The 
musk-deer are seldom met with lower than 8,000 fect above the level of the sea; and 
every attempt to keep them alive in a state of captivity has failed. 

The natives of these districts are gencrally goodnatured and obligmg, and may be 
casily managed by kindness: the women are particularly attentive to the Huropeans 
who wander among the mountains, and are said to manifest a very amiable conside- 
ration for their comforts. 


VALLEY OF THE DITOON. 


Jo the European tourist wnsatiated by previous wanderings among the wild and magnif- 
cent scenery of the Ilimalaya, the varied and extensive views obtained from the Mus- 
soorce hills, afford daily sources of healthy and picturesque enjoyment. Among these 
heights, ragged and sometimes intricate footpaths conduct to points from whence the 
range of vision embraces romantic glens and amphitheatres of rocks, s rattered over the 
beautiful valley of Deyrah Dhoon, which stretches out in the distance, intersected by 
the Ganges, pursuing its course towards the plains in devious windings that occasionally 
burst into sight, and glitter in the sunlike streams of molten silver. Beyond this, the 
eye ranges boundlessly over space, the distance being softened into the tint of the at- 
mosphere, and rendering it impossible to distinguish the line of horizon that separates 
the heavens from the earth. 

The close viemity of the valleys of Kearda and Devrah Dhoon to Mussoorce, renders 
the latter station particularly cligible for partics who seck excitement in the pursuit of 
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tigers. The surrounding forests abound with bears, leopards, and wild elephants ; but . 


they live in comparative safety, since the coverts are so heavy, and so completely cnt up 


} 


by decp and precipitous ravines, that they are inaccessible to the mounted Sportsman, | 
Lower down, however, where the tiger chiefly roams, clephants may be brought against — 


the tawny monarch of the wilds. A daltue of this kind, when there are several 


clephants in the ficld, and a proportionate number of scouts and beaters, affords 1 wild | 


and animated picture, in strict keeping with the jungle seenery. The adventures of a 
small party of Juropeans from Mussoorec, in connection with a tiger hunt in this 
locality, are always a source of interest; and the story of one expedition of the kind 
may he described in illustration of the fact. 

When arranging for a ficld-day among the denizens of the jungle, men are 


sent forward upon the look-out, to take their position upon the trees near the ap- 


pointed scene of action, being thus, by their elevation and experience, enabled to 
give information of the whercabout of the animal sought for; which though often 
charging with great spirit when first aroused, generally endeavours to change its 
original quarters for a lair of greater sccurity. The Europeans referred to, having 
received intelligence that three tigers had taken possession of a particular spot, 
proceeded to heat down the banks of a ravine for several hours, without finding any 
trace of them, and were beginning to suspect they had been misinformed, when, coming 
to a patch of very tall jungle-grass, they stumbled upon the remains of a bullock, half. 
eaten, and exhibiting unmistakable indications that the gourmand had not long risen 
from his meal; thus affording hopes that the unexpected and unwelcome visitors were 
at no great distance from his after-dinner retreat. Advancing, accordingly, through the 
jungle, the leading clephant presently began the peculiar kind of trumpeting which 
indicates uncasincss, aud plainly showed that the intruders were not far from the object 
of their search ; besides which, several deer had started off about 300 yards in advance 


of the party, in evident terror—affording another indication of proximity to the animal | 


sought for. At length a distant view of an cnormous tiger was caught, as he 
endeavoured to cross a ravine; and one of the party fired at him a Jong shot, which 
only had the effect of accclerating his pace. The clephants now pushed on; two more 
shots were fired, and suddenly the tiger fled across an open space in front of his 
pursuers, who followed as rapidly as possible, crossing and crashing through the bed of 
a nullah, to which the animal had betaken himself. While thus in full chase, two fresh 
tigers got up growling angrily, almost under the feet of the sportsmen; and, after'the 
discharge of a few shots, haughtily and slowly retired to cover. Presently the glare of 
an cye piercing through some brushwood betrayed the retreat of one of the monsters : 
and a ball, aimed with excellent precision, passing through his brain, he fell without 
an effort to resent the insult offered to him in Ins native haunts. ‘The second tiger was 
also dispatched in a very short time, though it took several shots to stretch him on the 
ground; but the third was still abroad, and apparently as yet unhurt. Upon arousing 
him for the third time, the brute went off again in good style, but considerably ahead. 
At length a long shot from a rifle struck him, and the infuriated animal turned and 
charged his assailants gallantly, fortunately offermg too fair a mark to be missed by 
them; and thus, just as he crouched to spring upon the foremost clephant, a well- 
umed bullet stopped its career, and it fell lifeless. On that day the party returned 
to their camp in great triumph, with three royal tigers borne by the baggave cle- 
phants, and presenting a cavalcade that Landsecr might not have thought unworthy of 
lis pencil. 

On the followmg day the same persons proceeded along the Dhoon, without any 
intention of looking for tigers, but with a hope to obtain some deer on their way. While 
heating some lemon-bushes, to their great surprise an immense viger broke cover, and 
went off before they could get him within range. A considerable space of open country, 
interspersed with swamps, and bounded by a thick forest, formed the hunting-ground 
on this occasion ; and the success of the sport depended on thei tuming the animal 


before he could reach the forest: the pedestrians of the party were therefore directed to ~ 


clinh the trees, and to shout with all the power of their lungs if the tiger approached 
their stations. Meantime the animal had been lost sight of; but his pursuers were 
suided to the viemity of tis Jur by a fleck of vultures perched upun a tree—-a 
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tolerably sure indication that the royal larder was at no great distance. The cover 
here was exceedingly heavy, and great difficulty was sustained in beating; but, after 
some time, a sudden glimpse of a tawny stripe through the jungle-grass, gave assur- 
ance that the scarch had not been in vain. The elephants now began to trumpet 
forth their apprehensions with increased vigour, but the hunters pushed forward, 
being warned, by the shouts of the people in the trees, that the tiger was making 
for the forest. Turned at all points, the creature doubled back, and got into a long 
narrow strip of high jungle-grass, which was separated from a dense wood on the 
right by about twenty yards of bare bank, and divided from the heavy covers he had 
abandoned by a pool of clear water. The sportsmen immediately beat up this strip, 
leaving an elephant on the bank to prevent a retreat to the forest. Presently the tiger 
got up about 200 yards ahead, and again doubling back, one of the party had a fair 
shot, which brought him on his haunches, until another ball made him move off to some 
broken ground, where he took up his last position. As the party advanced, the noble 
animal was secn in the grandeur of his rage, lashing his tail, roaring, and grinding his 
tecth, preparatory to a charge; and, on firing again at him, the provocation was com- 
plete, and his rage became furious. With a roar that made the whole dell echo, he 
sprang forward ypon the party, the whole of whom fired simultaneously, and the 
splendid animal fell lifeless at the very fect of the elephants, 


THE CITY AND FORTRESS OF NAHUN. 


Tus city of Nahun is situated forty-six miles north-west of Saharunpoor, and is the — 


capital of the small province or raj of Sirmoor. The place, though small, is considered 
one of the best designed and handsomely built cities in India, and is approached through 
avery picturesque, well-watered, and fincly-wooded valley, which the city, from its position 
on the summit of a rock, commands. The country round about is intersected with 
valleys and ravines, clothed in the richest luxuriance of foliage and verdure; the Deyrah 
Dhoon stretching out in the distance to the south-cast, and the comparatively low belts 
of Inlls in the neighbourhood affording very pleasing specimens of mountain scenery. 
The road leading to the town is exeecdingly steep and narrow, and is cut im a precipitous 


ascent, which, however, is surmountable by clephants, even when encumbered by | 


baggage. On entcring the place, the streets have the semblance of stairs, so numerous 
are the steps occasioned by the unevenness of the rock on which they range; yet the 
inhabitants of the place may be seen riding about on horseback, and mounted on 
elephants, as if the place were a perfect level. Whithin view of the city is the fortress 
of 'l'ytock, 4,85 1 feet above the level of the seca; which cost the lives of four British 
officers m its capture durmg the Goorka war. The fall of those brave men is com- 
memorated by a lofty obehsk, which marks their graves, and presents an object of 
melancholy interest to wanderers who come suddenly upon the remote resting-places 


of their countrymen, Nahun is considered to be healthy, though rather inconveni- . 


ently warm, notwithstanding its clevated position at upwards of 3,000 feet above the 
sca-level. 

The late rajah of Nahun was rather proud of his killar, or fortress, which is of 
Imposing appearance, and contiguous to the city, and he seldom omitted to invite Euro- 
pean strangers that might he in the vicinity, to pay him a visit and inspect his troops, 
the latter being neither very numerous or highly disciplined; their unsoldierlike appear- 
ance readily accounting for the facility with which the more martial Sikhs and Goorkas 
possessed themsclves of the territory of their chief. This rajah, who was indebted to 
British aid for the rescue of his dominions from the Goorkas, was always exccedingly 
pohte and attentive to Muropeans, and readily afforded them every assistance while 
within his territory. 
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Few things could be more absurd than the interviews which oceasionally took place 
"between the small native potentates of India and the emil or nulitary European 
| 

| 

| 

\ 


traveilers, that by chance found themselves passing through a remote raythslup, The 
tourists, when pounced upon for a visit. of ecremony, were usually mn the deplorable state 
of dishabille natural to travellers among the wild secnery of the hill dastriets, and mivhit 
consider themselves supremely fortunate if they possessed a decent coat at hand. to 
_ exhibit upon the oecasion. A long journey had, m all probability, sadly deterorated 
the appearance of the cattle and the followers; and the traveller mieht feel perfectly 
willing, and even desirous, to relinquish the honour about to be conferred Upon 
him; but he could have no chowe. The rajah, on the other hand, was anyious 
to exlnbit as a personage of importance; and having given due notice of his 
infended visit, would pay his respects to the fugitive representative of Great Britain, 
' with all the pomp and cireumstance he could command. The cavaleades ou such occa 
| slous were sometimes exccediigly preturesque, and afforded a strlaing display of clephants 
handsomely caparisoned, ornamented howdalts and hitters, waudily-dressed: troopers, and 
crowds of men on foot, brandishing swords, silver maces, and rusty matchloeks; whale 
the deep and rapid sounds of the kettle-drums, and the shmll blasts of the. stlyer 
trumpets, came upon the ear in wild and warlike melody. Tf was indispensably neces: 
sary, notwithstanding the numerous discrepancies appearing in the make-up of the 
reception by the multitude of ragved followers, and the couserousness of the unfitness of 
well-worn travelling costume as aceessoues to a visit of state, that the much-honoured 
| | stranger should preserve a steady countenance, sinee any indulgence of the riible faculty 
would, upon such an oceasion, have given mortal offenee; and by no etfort at explanation, 
would levity of manner be attributed to other than intentional sult. Lhe sensitiveness 
of the rayjahof Nahuan might possibly have been mereased by the fact of his impoverished 
condition, the territories of wineh he was clief consisting merely of the thimly-peopled 
and scantily-cultivated mountainous regions between Deyrah and Pinjore, and his | 
revenues being, consequently, of very madequate amount on which to support the state | 


ws 
of an independent chieftain. | 


BOWRIE, RAJPOOTANA. 


Rourvep villages, of which, even prior to the revolt of 1857, there were already an abun- 
dance in India, are not, however, more plentiful than are the hill fortresses of the upper 
provinces, and of other parts of the country where mountain defences are possible. In 
such localities, if seems as af every little rajah or petty clnef had, at some time or other, 
climbed an eminence, and intrenched himself within walls of mud or stone, according as 
Ins means would enable him, and opportuuities for the purpose served: his eagle's nest 
was then garrisoned by troops of adherents or retainers, armed with spears and bows, 
and rusty matehloehs, and every household became mvested with a military character. 
Nor was this without sufficient cause, since when not engaged in combating an mivading 
stranger, these chicftains were constantly at feud with each other, and had no security 
for life or property except when fortified upon heights they decmed inaccessible to a 
hostile force. The native idea, that safety was best found at great cleyations, has 
doubtless greatly improved the appearance of the country in the hill distriets ; and 

| whatever modern fortifications of Huropean construction may have gained in strength, 
they have certainly lost in picturesque effect, as is quite evident when the bastions and 
towers of the Mohammedan era are compared with the fortifications of the present age. 5 | 
The country comprehcnded under the name of Raypootana, embraces so many dis. | 
tricts, that every variety of seenerv is to be met with init; but though the valley of 
| Oodipoor, and other equally beautiful portions, are celebrated for the exquisite loveliness 
| of their landseapes, the general character of the country is that of stenlity. ‘Tue 
| 
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landscape, therefore, represented in the plate as san ie the fortress of Bowrie, may 
be considered a favourable specimen, as wood and water, whieh failin many other tracts, 
are there abundant. The bauian supplies its umbragcous foliage to the scene; and the 
one represented in the engraving may suffice to give an accurate idea of the manner in 
which a whole grove is produecd from the parent stem—each of the pendant fibres, 

upon reaching the ground, taking root, and affording support to the braneh from which 
it has descende ae ene enabling it to ‘push ont further, and fling down other supports, 

until at Jength a wide arca round the orgimal trunk ts formed ito avenues, which some- 

timics cover several acres of ground. The natives, who regard this beautiful produet of 
their country with great ve a aihion: will never willingly consent that a banian tree shall 
be cut down or mutilated. The small { ix produced hy the banian, furnishes nutritious 
food to immense multitudes of monkeys, squirrels, peacocks, and various other denizens 
of the forests, who hve anong the branches of this father of trees; and, from the protee- 
tion it thus affords to the inferior classes of the anunal creation, if is not surprising that 
Tlindoos should look upon it as a natural temple, and be inclined to pay it divine 
honours. 

On the hanks of the Nerbudda, a tree of this species covered a tract of ground 2,000 
feet in circumference; and only the principal stems (250 ino number) were counted 
within that range. Travellers often see the shelter of these natural pavilions; and the 
rcligious tribes of Hindoos are particularly fond of resting beneath their umbrageons 

canopy. Under many such, a rendent Bri ahmin may be found: and in few instances are 
the devotees without an attendant priesthood, 


MAKUNDRA, MALWA. 


Tue small, dilapidated, but picturesque village of Makundra, of which the principal 
street is shown in the accompanying plate, is situated im the valley of Boondee, about 
thirty-ci hit miles from Neotah, the capital of the state of that name, and to whose rajyah 
it belongs. Makundra derives its principal claim) to eclebrity fromoats bemg the pass 
through which, in the summer of [80h a brigade of English troops, under General 
Monson, was compelled to retreat after an eneounter with deswant Rao PHolear, aud to 
seck safety by a difficulf march to Agra. The village as beautifully situated ina valley 
of circular form, and not more than three-quarters of anole im diameter, ‘The hills on 
every side are nearly precipitous; and the pass, defended at the north and south ends 
by lofty stone walls ‘and gates, guarded by chowkcedars in the service of the rajah of 
Kotah, is the only means ‘of conmunication for many miles through the mountam ridge 
that divides Malwa from the state of Harray al, in Ajmeer 

In the retrograde movement to which reference has heen made, it appears that 
Gencral Monson was offered shelter in this pass by the rajah of Kotah; but the valley 


had too much the : appearance of a trap, to permit the cautious soldier to avail dnuself of 


the offer of a prince whose fidelity he could not be assured of ; and he preferred the 
chances of open warfare to the risk of being surrounded in a defile, ino whieh a 
treacherous and vindictive enemy would have every advantage. The retreat was therefore 
continued; and though, from the numerous obstacles that had to be encountered im 
penetrating a wild and difficult. country, it was attended with many hardships and 
losses, still it was considered a masterly evolution, aud one that reflected great. eredit 
upon the discipline and good conduct of the little foree concerned, Tn Daiflie Wuinter- 
rupted good fortune is essential, if the favourable opinion of the natives is to be 
preserved; and in the neehhonriool of Makundra, the retreat is still spoken of as a 
flixht, to which some degree of obloquy is supposed to attach-—the inhabitants, in refer- 
ring to the affiur with Holear, always descnbing it to have happened at the time “ when 


Monson ran away!” Fortunately, the prestige lost by the occurrence has sinee becu 
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restored, and the adjacent Jalls and pass have resounded wath British shouts of triumph ; 
a force under General Donkin having, not long afterwards, fallen i with the van of 
Kurreem Khan’s horde of Pindarnes, near Makundra, which they completely routed, 
tnking the eaparisoned elephant of the clicf, with his favourite wife and all lis hagvave, 
The gallantry of the captors of course secured to the lady the Inghest degree of lelerente 
and proteetion; but the rest of Narreem Khaw’s effects were speedily appropriated: by 
the vietors, ‘The spoil underwent a very summary process, beme sold by a sort of 
drum-head anetion on the spot, and the proceeds were forthwith divided among the 
parties meterested=-the most certam as well as the most speedy method of sccunng 
prize-money 5 but a process by no means satisfactory to prize agents. 

Makundra had frequently been the theatre of Pindarrie warfare, and the haunt of 
Bheel robbers, and other wild predatory tubes, inhabitants of the hills, who, like the 
ecnerty of mountaineers in the Kast, cousider plundering to be their lawful occupa- 
fon; but since the dispersion and subjection of the Pindarries, and the cutive settlement 
of Malwa and ats adjacent distmets, this celebrated thoroughfare has often been the 
scene of murders still more appalling than those formerly perpetrated by the armed 
and mounted freebooters, who would gallop into a village and put to the sword all 
who were unable to effect their eseape from the sudden and furious onslaught. The 
Pindarries at least waged open warfare, and travellers acquainted with them danger 
provided: against at hy asscmbhug in large bodies, and furnishing themselves) wath 
weapons of defence, In the apparently peaccable state im which the country reposed 
after the Pindwrie war had teimimated, these precantions were abandoned, and solitary 
travellers, or small parties, set forward upon long journeys, unconscious that then path 
was beset hy assassins, fom whom nerdher wehes nor poverty Were a protection. 

Prom the Game of the first invasion of Endia by the Moughols and 'Partars, the whole 


oof the upper provinces of India have swarmed with a elass of bandit, or murdercrs, 


called Thugs, or Phanscgars, from ther dexterity me stranghng them victims. ‘These 
men have sceret siumus, by whieh they become huown to cach other while minghng in 
communities perfectly unsuspioaous of the desperate courses ma which they are cneagcod, 
Dunne apart of the year they remam quietly me ther own homes, engaged an eultt- 
vating the land; bat, at the end of the ramy season, cach village sends out its gang, and 
parties of from ten ora dozen, to thirty, collect together, and, mi the guise of travellers, 
pmsue ther way towards the ecntral provinces, They are totally without weapous, and 
ae earetul to avoul every appearance Which might cxveite alarm—the iisfrument with 
whieh they perpetrate ther murders deme nothmg more than a strip of cloth. Wile 


Sjonrneying along the high roads they mark out for destruction all whom they fall im wath 


that do not presenta very formidable appearance, following thei vietims for several 
days, itil they come to a place i whieh they may conveniently effect them purpose. 
Li lonely parts of the country very little time is lost. A select number of the band 
(called Lughaes) go forward and dig the graves; those who, by thei dexterity and 
strength, have attamed the distinction of bemg stranglers (Bhuttotes), shp the cloth 
round the necks of the doomed, whose bodies are stripped i an instant, and earried olf 
to the place selected for interment. Tn more populous districts greater precaution 1s 
nsed. The murder is generally deferred until nightfall; and the custom adopted mi 
India, of Invonacking m the open air, greatly facihtates the design of the murderers, 
Travellers usually carry along with them the materials for ther simple repast 5 they 


kindle fires on the ground, prepare them cakes of meal, and sit down to the enjoyment 


of their pipes. ‘The ‘Thugs, who by means of their Sothaes, or inveglers, employ the 


Most insmuating arts to entice persons pursuing the same route to join ther company, 


appear to be emplosed m the same preparations 5 hut, at a given signal (generally some 


common and familiar word, such as “bring tobacco”), the work of death commences, 


and as perfected often in’ fall view of some neghbouung village, Nothing, however, 
occurs which could give a distant spectator an idea of the tragie seeue enacts before 
his cves: one or two persons are secu singing and playing on the tomtom, im order to 
Hmpart an air of careless festivity to the group, and to drown any ery that imizht escape 
the vietims. Phe murders are simultaneously performed upon all the party matked out 
for destinetion, and the dan and fast-fading twilight movolves the whole scene do 
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immediately kindled upon the spot, to prevent the traces of newly-turned earth from 
bemg discormble. When the accumulation of booty becomes large, a detachment. 1s 
sent off with it to some convement depot, where it is sold or otherwise disposed of for 
the benefit of the gang. Pedestrian travellers in Jndia often carry valuable property 
about with them, both m money and ornaments; and as appearances are often deceitful, 
the Thugs make no distinction, and sere upon those who bear the marks of poverty as 
well as upon persons of substance, accompanied by baggage and attendants, They are 
eareful not to attack the mhabitants of a place through which they may have to pass, as 
a person missing from a village would possibly lead to them detection, Mouths may 
elapse after the victims of Thuggee have mouldered in therm graves, before suspieron of 
their fate has risen in the minds of their relatives, in consequence of the immense dis- 
tance which wayfarers in India traverse to their various destinations, aud the slowness 
of their method of travelling. 

This terrible race of assassins have agents and abettors among the inferior members 
of the police, who are known to furnish them with important intelligence, and to use 
the most artful endeavours to expla away appearances which might tend to criminate 
them, The institution still exists; but the energetic measures of late taken by govern- 
ment, with a view to its thorough eradication from the sol of India, will probably, at no 
distant period, have the eflect of putting an end to the practice of Thuggee hy the 
worshippers of Bhowance, the “ destroyer.” 


TRAVELLERS AND ESCORT IN KATTREAWAR. 


Tur name of Katteawar is frequently applied by the natives to the whole of the penin- 
sula of Guazerat, which is situated prinetpally between the 2hst and 2th degrees of 
north latitude, and is bonuded on the north by the province of Ajymecr, on the south by 
the sea and the province of Anrungabad, on the east by Malwa and Kandeish, and on 
the west by a sandy desert, the provinee of Cuteh, and the sea. "Phe south-western 

uarter of the province approaches the shape of a pemmsula, formed by the gulls of 
Cutch and Cambay; and the intenor is inhabited by various tiibes of professed robbers, 
who prey not only upon ther peaceable neyhbours, but also ou one another ; and, 
bemg all well mounted, they catend their depredations to a considerable distance, 
and render travelling, unless in large and well-armed companies, very moesecure, 
The influence of Kuropean association may, in some trifling degree, have repressed this 
tendency to lawless appropriation; but, bemg accustomed for ages to a predatory life, 
the natives of this district are very reluctantly compelled to rehuquish habits congenial 
to their nature, and never fil to return to them upon every favourable oceasion, ‘They 
are a bold, warlike race, but not uumerous—a circumstance partly owing to the practice 
of fermale infautieide. 

The predatory disposition of the inhabitants of Katteawar for Guzcrat), renders it 
necessary, as before observed, that those who undertake long journeys among them 
should travel well protected. The scene represented in the plate shows a party of 
travellers, with their escort, just armiving at the halting-ground, which has been chosen 
ona plain, thickly scattered over with the remains of tombs and other edifices. The 
scpulchres of India are so completely devoid of those features that in other countries 
naturally render them distasteral to the liwing, that travellers seldom make any objee- 
tion to take up their temporary abode among them, as wells are generally found im their 
vicinity; and the localities sclected are usually pleasant ; wile, dummy the greater 
portion of the year, the mghts im India are so remarkably fine, that the shelter afforded 
by a pavilon open (as the one im the plate) to all the winds of heaven, proves quite 
suffiaent for comfort. bires are then speedily ighted for the evening bivonac, annals 
unloaded, and the baggage piled m some place that offers the greatest chance of sceurity. 
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A cloak or blanket, or at most a thin mat or mattress, suflices for a bed; and, 
altogether, a might encampment in India often embraces more of comfort. than persons 
unaequainted with the climate and the manners of the people can readily imagine 
possible. ; 

The people of Katteawar trouble themselves but httle about the distinctions of caste. 
Rajpoots by descent, and children of the sun, they worship that luminary; hat while 
equally superstitious with the Ifindoos, they are certainly not influenced by the same 
excess of religions zeal. The province is famous for a breed of horses which is esteemed 
throughout India; and its camels, which come from Marwar (a district in the north of 
Guzerat), are also considered the finest mn India, being taller, more muscular, and of a 
more tractable disposition than any other of their species, 


ZANGUERA, OR THE FAKEER’S ROCK—ON THE GANGES. 


Tne river Ganges, in its progress throngh the plains, waters many spots of remarkable 
beauty; but in the whole course of its brillant carcer, it cau scarcely boast a more 
splendid landscape than that in which the rocks of Zanghera form a prominent feature. 
Standing boldly out in the stream, near a place called Sultangunge, in the province of 
Behar (about nincty miles east of Patna), this picturesque pile forms a beautiful object. 
It consists of several masses of grey granite, heaped one upon the other in an irregular 
manner, forming ledyes and terraces, which have become the sites of numerous small 
temples. [in some places, a crevice in the side of the rock has afforded room for the 
roots of magnificent trees to shoot upwards, and crown the romantic height with bright 
folinve. 

Zanghera is supposed to have been, in former tines, connected with the mainland by 
an isthmus; but the action of the river, in its ceascless rolling towards the sea, has long 
since worn a passage for its waters between the rock and the shore, and the former is 
now completely isolated. From time mmemorial the spot has been reputed eminently 
sacred, and a suecession of fakeers have established themselves upou it, who derive a 
considerable revenue from the offermys of pious voyazers and tourists on the river, At 
the back of the rock, a ghaut, or landing-plaee, has been constructed, whence rude stars 
conduct the pilgrims who are desirous to perform their orisons at the hallowed shrine, 
to a temple at the summit, decheated to Naryan, who reigns here as prmeipal deity of 
the place. Anidol of the myth adorns the temple that crowns the romantic pile; and 
Ins image, with those of Vishnu, Secva, and other gods of the Hindoo pantheon, 1s 
earved on different parts of the rock. 

The clnef fakecr of this singular establishment preserves a dignified seclusion; and when, 
Upon rare oceasions, he condescends to reveal himself to supphant devotees, scouts as 
motionless and silent as the idol he worships. At such times he appears scated ona tiger. 
skin, and is unencumbered with any covermy except the chalk and ashes that form Ts sacer- 
dotal garment, and with which he is profusely smeared, to the intense adiaration of his fol- 
lowers. This personage has, however, numerous disciples and attendants, who, by ther 
noisy importumty, make up for the silence of ther ehiel, and are at the trouble of evachiug 
tribute, or endeavourmg to do so, from all who pass the rock, whatever may be ther 
creed or country. These fellows wateh the boats upon the river, as they approach either 
way, and pushing out from the rock whenever the state of the water will pernut, follow 
the voyagers with nowy importunities until ao satisfactory contibution has been 


obtained; but when the Ganges is full, and the current, strengthened by the melting of 
the snow, comes down in an impetnous flood, there can be no loitering under the rock of 


Zanghera; and a vessel saling up with a strong wind against this tide, makes rather a 
perilous vavigation as it stems the rapid waters, In gomyg down the Ganges at such 
a time, the rock is passed by the voyager as if he were an arrow shot fiom a bow, and 
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it 1s oily possible to atch a ancient cere se Its pictureque rene Hut nen the 
river is low, and the current flows gently, it cam be viewed at leisure; and many persons, 
under such favourmg circumstances, land, that they may obtam a momentary glanee at 
the.grim deity of the temple, and its no less repulsive high priest. 

Zanghera stands at the very portal of Bengal, a dist riet differme very widely from 
the Iueh table-land of Hindoostan proper. The arid plams and bare cliffs that, except 
dunmy the scason of the rams, give so dreary an aspect to the upper PPOviiecs, Ure NOW 


suceveded by fields of never- fading verdure; as the damp chimate of Bengal maintains — 


yeretation in all its brilliance throughout the year---the pentod of the rans bemy only 
nuneiced by a coarser and ranker lnxuriance, proceeding from the redundanee of plants 
that overspread the soul. Zanghera, thus happily placed between the rmeged secnery of 
the upper provinces aud the erie landscapes of Bengal proper, partakes of the 
nature of both; the Ganges spreading itself hke a sea at the foot of the rock on one 
silc, while on the other a wide expanse of fertile country lays revealed, having for a 
background the low ranges of lulls that separate Behar from Bengal. 


COLGONG—ON THE GANGES. 


Tur remarkable cluster of rocks at Colgong—ahbout a day’s sail below Zanghera—claims 
promincnt notice anudst the exceedingly picturesque scenery of the Ganges. Ino the 
rany season, the mighty river rushes through them with friehtful turbulence, spreadiry 
out ats broad waters Tike an ocean, of which “the proyceting ports of Colgong and Pater- 
gotta form an catensive and bealifal bay, surrounded by an anplaitheatre of hills. 
These rocks are esteemed holy by Hindoo devotees, and are sculptured mo many 
places with rude effigies of ther gods. Wild) garlands, formed by the luvnrant 
ercepers of the soil, fling ther rich wreaths over the rugged faces of the crags; and 
tangled shrubs spring from wherever a shallow bed of earth permits them to take root, 
The luxury of rich foliage can seareely at any place be seen to greater advantage than 
from the rochy islets of Colgong, which overlook woods spreading an all directious on 


the opposite shore; while beyond, the Rajmahal dalls gleam with the purple clory of the 


amethyst. These erags are the haunts of numerous birds: pigeons nestle in the trees ; 
aud, on the shgbtest alarm, myriads of small waterfowl rush ont in snowy flocks, and 


add, by ther noisy flight, to the aunnation of the scene ; while the mumerous flotillas of 


native craft, of strange it highly picturesque Construction, serve hourly to merease the 
beauty of ihe siveonnilinie vicw. 


Colgong is the occasional habitation of a fakeer, but is not the settled residence of 


any recluse of celebrity, as is Ganghera.  Ifere there are no regular te ni ple s, although a 
mie shrine has been shaped out ot one of the largest blocks ie granite that crown the 
summit of the rock to the westward of the groupe There are also caverns ia these islets ; 
and at is seldom that either a living or dead specimen of the religious mendicantys that 
swarm over Tidia, is net to be found among them, 

All the mooring-places with a day’s sal of Colgong, are distinguished for their 
surpassing beauty ; “aid the whole vovage henee, down to Calcutta, conducts the tourist 
through a region of enchantment, Rajmahal, aonee royal city on the Ganges, about sivty- 
five miles north-west of Moorshedabad, particularly merits the attention of all who have 
any taste for charming secnery ; ated the ruins of its onec splendid’ palaces add: 
mek aucholy mtorest te the landse ‘ape that surrounds them. The origin of this city qs ee 
in the obscurity of ages; but it as certam that it has possessed importance and dignity 
as the capital of Bengal, durmy a long succession of princes, who profusely embellished 


it with tasteful architecture. The stone principally found in these teresting remains 1s 


ared granite, and its colour, decayed by age, harmonmises with the foliage in which vast 
masses of it are embedded. Occasionaily, seine remus of marble---the favourite mate- 
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rial of the Inxurious Moguls, brought into use about the period of Akbar—are met with, 
Among the rches of its past maguificence is a hall of noble dimensions, erected by the 
Sultan Shuja, the brother of Aurungzebe—lined throughout with costly marbles: but 
Which, of Jate vears, hay been cniployed as a reeeptacle for coals to supply the ientins 
that navigate the river. 

The reverence for the dead, which is a distinguishing trait of the natives of Tha, is 
strongly manifested ino the lonely tombs that ocenpy the heights around Rajmahat. 
Wherever the traveller comes npon one of those mausoleums, however neglected and 
epparently deserted the place may be, he is ecrtam to find traces of pious care from 
human hands. "Phe precincts of a tomb may, perhaps, be the haunt of a solitary jackal, 
or other beast of prey, too httle accustomed to man’s intrusion to be alarmed at jis 
approach; and yet, even when it would seem the prowling savage was sole tenant of the 
wild, the newly-swept pavement, strewed with fresh flowers, shows that some human 
beimg has recently performed a pious task. Tt is not always possible to guess who has 
been at the paims to keep the shrine free from the pollutions of bats and birds; but 
oceastonally, scarecly morc himanin his outward form than the wild animals that range 
amidst these sohitudes, some attendant fakeer will slowly advance to sight, his long, 
matted Jocks, and the distinguishing marks ef has caste and calling (chalk and dirt), 


formime his sole attire. Money to a petsonaze so totally independent im the way of 


clothing and lodging, if not of food also, would appear to be perfeetly superfluous; but 
though not always soleited, itis never reyeeted ; and considering that where there are 
no garments there can be no pockets, the rapidity wath which an offered rupee yanishes 
is truly marvellous. 


SELKS HWALTING NEAR THE SUTLEJ—TIE “KROH-T-NOO RK.” 


Tur native suwarree, or tram of a great personage in Tada, has always formed a_pre- 
turesqne and animated pageant; bat through the depressed condition of many of the 
native chieftains, im consequence of the changes of the last half-eentary, none, m port 


of magnificence, could of late years compare with those of Runjeet Sing, a clieftam that, 


in his progresses, was always accompanied by a glittering train of martial followers, 


whose flashme swords had won for ther master the broad lands and tribute of many 


warhke tribes that surrounded the state of which he wis the dreaded ruler. 

Runject Sing, like other pative potentates, when seen im public, was always attended 
by hawk and hound, his faleoners bearing the royal bids upon their wrists, and having a 
pack of dogs led before hun, Surrounded by a brilliant cavaleade, composed of superb- 
ooking men, mounted upon stately clephants or ficry stceds, and shinmg im all the 
barbane splendour of polished weapons, jewels, and gold, his encampment, or halting- 
place, realised the beau ideal of Asiatic grandeur and romance. In the annexed plate 
the hoary warrior, who has alighted from his elephant im the midst of a group of huis 
principal officers, is represented as halting under the shade of an immense banian ; 
wluile the troops forming his ordimary escort are passing the resting-place of their chief, 
towards the Sutlej, on the oppostte bank of which is a fortified Scik town—the snowy 
peaks of the Himalaya, ata distance of 120 miles, bemg visible from the spot. 

The elephants, camels, and horses of this extraordinary personage were always of 
the finest breed, and of yreat beauty. Among the latter animals, he retained, with 
much pride, a noble horse presented to him by Lord Wilham Bentinck, during 
the time he held the governor-gencralship. This fine creature was of the Snffolk breed, 
usually employed as beasts of draught ino the great brewimg establishments of 
London; but m the hands of the Serk chieftain, it was promoted to the dignity of some- 
times carrying the formidable Runjeet himself, who, in consequence of ifs immense size 
aul breadth, distiaguished it by the appellation of Tathee-sa-ghora for Klephant- llorge.) 
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| Upon occasions of state, at one period of his carcer, Runjeet. Sing, whose dress was 
at all times resplendent with jewellery, seldom appeared without wearing, on some part 
of his gorgeous attire, the remarkable diamond that has sinee excited so much curiosity 
' in this country, under the title of the “ Koh-t-noor, or Mountain of Light,” which, since 
his relinquishment of it, has become a brilliant eddition to the diamonds belonging to 
the Queen of England. The history of the method by which the maharajah himsclt 
| hecame possessed of the jewel, is as follows :— 

In September, 1812, the queens of Shah Shuja and Zemaun Shah, of Cabool, took | 
refuge from the troubles of ther country, and were received in’ Lahore with great 
demoustrations of regard. Shiga, a deposed hing, having becn made a prisoner by 
treachery, was conveyed by the governor of Attock to his brother, who at the time ruled 
over Cashmere. Two grand objects of Runject’s ambition and avarice—the possession of 
that celebrated valley aud of the mountain of heht?—appearing now to be brought by 
fortuitous ciremmstances within his grasp, he determined, if posable, to make the attain- 
ment of the one a pretext for insisting upon the concession of the other; and, with this 
view, he gave the queen lo understand that he was resolved to espouse the cause of her 
husband in the most chivalrous manner, to hberate him from his confinement, and, 
bestow upon him the fort of Rotas, with sufficient territory for the maintenance of his 
dignity. The afllicted lady, overjoyed and eratificd, expressed her deep appreciation of 
I! the mtended kindness; and it was then deheately hinted by her attendants, that in order 
| to stimulate her powerful friend to immediate action, it would be advisable to present 
him with the Koh-i-noor—a gem he had particularly adimred. The queen had some 
suspicion excited by the proposition; but, with great presence of mind, declared herself 
quite certain, that the moment her husband fonnd himself at liberty, he would be but too 
| happy to gratify the wishes of the invaluable friend who had sympathised in his distress; 
but that, at the moment, the precious jewel was in pawn at Candahar for two lacs of 
rupees. Runject Sing affected to beheve the representation so made ; but having 
exhibited his anxiety to possess the diamond, it beeame necessary to prevent its bemyg 
dispatched to a place of sccunty ; and, therefore, throwing aside the chivalric character | 
he had assumed for the oceasion, he first threw the confidential servants of the unfor- | | 
tunate prineesses mto close confinement, and then surrounded the abode of their mis- | 
tresses with sentinels, who had orders to search every person that should attempt to pass 
them. This step not having the desired effect, Runjeet resorted to one yet more unjuse | 
tifiahle and unmanly, and deprived the ladies and ther houschold of all supphes, either 
of food or water, for two days. The betrayed princesses still holdmg out, the Seik chief 
became at length ashamed of continuing a system that could only terminate in the | 
death of two royal ladies who had claimed Ins hospitality, and whom he had assured of | 
protection ; and was fain to be content with a promise of the jewel, to be redeemed when 
the imprisoned monarch to whom it belonged should be put im possession of Rotas. 
Runject Sing now began to work in carnest, and having entered mto an alliance with 
the ruler of Afghanistan, they agreed to send a large feree ito Cashmere (which had 
rebelled), to subdue the country, and to obtain the liberation of Shah Shuja. 

The expedition was successful; but it cost Runject Sing rather dearly, many of his 
| | Sciks perishing in the snow; and his ally, Putty Khan, deriving the greater share of 
| advantage from the campaign, The latter chieftain having installed his brother i the 
| government of the valley, the Scik was for the present obliged to be content with the 
' | person of the royal captive, who was conveyed to his family at Lahore. The success of 
|| the expedition furnished a fair pretext for the renewal of the mhospitable demand for the 
| 
| 
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gvcat diamond; and the king vainly endeavoured to clude the sacrifice, by professing Ins | 
| willingness to fulfil the pronuse made by his wife, when the restoration of his territory | 
| should enable hin to redeem the coveted prize. Runjeet, impatient of delay, became — 
incensed at each obstacle to the gratification of his avarice, and at once threw off the | | 
mask: he imprisoned his unfortunate guests, threatened them with severe and irksome | | 

| treatment, and, as a commencement, kept the whole of them without fuod for several 

i days. Perceiving resistance to be uscless, Shah Shuja at length yielded, stipulating for 

asum of money and a month’s time to pay off the loan on the diamond, and recover 
possession of it. ‘This was promptly acceded to by the wary Scik, who well knew how 
\ 


easily he could repossess himself of money advanced to a prisoner: he therefore produced 
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the two lacs required without hesitation, and a day was appointed for the surrender of 
the Koh-1-noor. 

The day arrived; Shah Shuja, the representative of a line of kings, sat in dignified 
silence opposite his avaricious and false friend, whose family, rarsed to power by a freak 
of fortune, could only trace their descent from thieves. Tt is sad that for a whole hour 
the unfortunate monarch gazed impressively upon the robber-clief, without speaking, 
and that Runject Sing, whom this mute cloquence had failed to move, at length 
desired somebody acquainted with the Persian language to remmd his majesty of the 
purpose for which they had ct. The Shah, without, opening lus lips, “spoke with his 
eyes,” to an attendant, who retirme, returned with a small parcel, which he placed 
between the two great men. The envelopes were quickly removed, and the jewellers 
who were in attendance in the presence, recogmsed the diamond, and assured their 
despotic master that the veritable Koh-1-noor was before him, 

Having so far triumphed, nothing now remained but to repossess himself of the two 
lacs, and this was speedily accomplished. Runject at once dispatched a picked body of 
Ins satellites to the residence of lis unfortunate guests, with orders to bring away, 
without any reservation, the whole of the money and jewels belonging to the party. 
Those commands were literally obeyed: not only was every ornament taken, but mech 
dresses also, and such swords, siields, and matchlocks as were mounted in gold or silver. 
The robber-chicf appropriated everything he thought worthy of retention, to his own use, 
and sent back to the owners those articles he considered of little or no value; observing, 
at the time, to his people, that “ait was uscloss to get a bad name for such rubbish.” 
Nothing more beimg procurable, and some fechug of remorse or pohey preventing him 
from taking the lives of those he had so shamefully plundered, Ruujeet Sing allowed 
the females to eseape to Loodiana, where, after some tine, they were joined by their 
husbands, on whom the British government settled an annual allowance of 50,000 
rupees (£5,000), which they continued to enjoy in security for many years. 


THE TOMB OF SHERE SHAT, SASSERAM. 


Antone the vestiges of Asiatic grandeur that. still invest the seencry of HLindoostan with 
creat historieal interest, the temples and tombs that have heen designed to perpetuate 
the memory of individuals who, from age to age, have everersed dominion over, and have 
alternately been the scourge and the benefactors of ther people, are emmently entitled to 
notice. Of such edifices, the mausoleum of the Afghan cluef, Shere Shah, at Sasseram 
(a town of the province of Bengal, about 38 miles sonth of Buxar, and 860 from Calcutta), 
still affords a remarkable example. The warhke potentate, for the reception of whose 
mortal remams the immense pile was raised, ascended the throne of Delhi im 15 £0, 
having succeeded, by foree and by treachery, m expelling from that throne the Hindoo 
emperor Humayun, one of the most venerated sovereigns of Ins race, The mansoleum 
of the usurper, as represented in the plate, is built m the centre of an immense tank, 
upon a square platform, surrounded by a terrace, approachable from the water on all 
sides by handsome flights of steps. ‘The building is protected by a high embankment, 
construeted of the earth displaced for the foundation of the vast pile; and the four angles 
of the platform are oceupicd by low dome-crowned towers. Phe mausoleum itself is of an 
octagonal form, and consists of two storics surmounted by a dome, each tier having a flat 
terrace running round it, adorned with small pavilion-shaped turrets open at the sides, 
and teruanated by cupolas; the ceutral dome 1s smularly crowned, the cupola bem i 
this case supported on four slender pillars, producing an air of hghtness and elegance 
which contrasts with the stern massiveness of the substructare. ‘The whole edifice 1s 
constructed of stone from the neighbouring tills, and thereby forms an exception to the 
usual character of Mohammedan architecture; while the fact vonehes for the antiquity of 
Vit. in 
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the aiins as, at the period of ats erection, marble had not yet been emploved in 
the canon “Ok Mohammedan structures of any hind. ‘Phe qaterior of the mausoleum 
contaims several sareophagi, m which the remams of the fortunate Afghan, and some 
members of jus fannly, are cnshmned, 

A majestic solemnity pervades the vicinity of this remarkable structure, whose dark 
grey walls and moulderng turrets are erouped around the dome-crowned chamber tliat 
holds the remains of the most remarkable personage of dus day; but the redundance of 
foliage that now springs through the mterstices, sich. tate Tas snort in the basement of 
the tomb, affords certain indication of its approaching destruction ; aud there as) little 
doubt that, unless the shrubs are speedily removed, the found: isons “wall aillin telly 
become Aitlerauiieil by ther roots, and that, moa few years, the shapeless rims of the 
once magnificent structure will fill up the surrounding tank or eservor. ‘Phe building 
was formerly connected with the maimland by a bridge of five arches, long simec 
destroyed: a portion of the remaims are shown in the aceompanying plate. In the 
absence of a bridge or boat, the natives gam access tu the platform of the mausoleum by 
inserting the (iti legs of a charpoy (or bedstead) imto earthen vessels, called Kedgaree 
pots, which float the “raft so formed; and then seating themselves upou it, they pi uddle 
over, taking care, however, not to stmke the jars, as a single fracture would inevital, ly 
COUNIZH the vovagers to the bottom of the reservoir. 

The death of She re Shah has been variously accounted for by the native historians ; 
some of whom ayer that, being an expert in: inksiman and fond of fire- arms, lie made an 
essay, With las own hands, of the eapacity of a large piece of orduanee scnt to bun from 
Bengals but the gun, being too heavily Charged, burst when the matel was applied, aud a 
fragie ft striking bie emperor, killed Tim on fie spot. Fershta, the lustorian, ativaliat tes 
tees occurrence to the effeet at wwound recened by the emperor during his aese of the 
lull fortress of Kallmeer, an Bundeleund, mm 15'5, and, in aielatmg the p. aruculars of the 
catastrophe, says—" The warlike monare h, though tere rately cconraile ‘dy adlowed not his 
spurt to share me das bodily suffermys, but still eontmucd to cheer on tus troops to the 


attack, ‘The place was vigorously assaulted; and, in the evenime, the dying moments of 


the soldier were soothed by intelligence of its reduction. Laclanming, ‘Thanks to 
Almighty God? he breathed his last amidst the anentations of Jus vietorlous army.” 
The original patrouymme of Shere Shah was “Pernd,” but having am carly youth 
distinguished Inmsclf by acts of heroie danny, in the prescnec of the Suita M: Uhinood, 
Ins name was changed by that prmec to Shere Khan (the Lion Kaneht, or elucf) He ts 
represented by las biographers as ambitious, crucl, and perfidious, but possessing eect 
abilities for government, and ever earnest i promoting measures for the wellare of the 
people over whom he had aequired dominion, Among other great works, commie need or 
perfected by him during his bref reign, was the coustruction of aman road from the 
enstern extremity of Bengal to the fort of Rotas, which he had built between the Tndis 
and the Jhelum, extending a distance of above 8,000 males. Alone this road earayansacics 
were erected at convenient stages, and furnished, by lis comm: an, with provisions, to be 
gratuitously supphed to poor way fiers, and with attendants of proper castes tor its 
vennen as well as Mohammedan subje ets. Mosques also were brut, and wells dug, along 
the route; the entire distance being planted on each side with fruit tree s, for the refresti- 
ment and shelter of travellers ; thie encouragmg commerce, by allording merchants from 
distane countries unusual fie ities for trave linac: and for ane transportation of them goods, 
Turning from the remote prst to the immediate present, we find that, at an carly 
period of the se poy revolt of 1857, Sasseram, mi common with the adjacent ce WalS 
subjected to continual alarm by the movements of the mmutinous troops, as they 
approached to, or reeeded from, the viemuty; but at was not until the begmnuimnyg of 
August of that yoar that the town was actually | invaded by the rebels. On ‘thie 8th of 
that month, a force of 2,000 inen, consisting of the mutincers from Arrah and other 
places, attacked aud plundered ‘lie town, destroy ing all they could not carry away with 
them, A gallant resistance was mamtamed for six hours by the townspeople, led by a 
native In sig service of government, named Shah Kubeer Ooddeen Ahmed; and ut 
mately the rebels withdre: ‘win the dieeetion of Mirzapoor, with the loss of tive nty kalled, 
and a great number wounded. Shah Ahmed, who had thus presented an honour: ‘Hie 
exception to his race, received the thanks se goverment for dis loyal aml gatlant 
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conduct, and was subsequently appomted an honorary magistrate in the distuet of Shaha- 
Hbad; but, as the circumstance of his bemy the head of a religious institution, rendered it 


jpossidle to confer ou him any other honorary title, the le ‘utenant-governor of Bengal 
reconimendcd that acsubstantial rewatd should be provided for him out of the jocleaeal 
estates of Roer Sing, when the eyact position of those estates should be ascertained, 


THE CITY OF BENARES 


There are fow cities of the Eastern world, however splendid) they may be, that present 
so great a varicty of attractive objeets ata glance as Benares (C ‘ashi, ov the splendid), 


‘for ages. res carded as the holest of the saered eres of Hindoostan. The total absence of 


all resular desien, the anlinite diversity of the styles of arclutecture, the eontmual 
nuvture of the sterm and solemn with the lerht and fantastic, give an indese nibable variety 
to the scene; but the effect of the whole is iagnificent, and many of the details are of 
almost meoncenvable beauty. 

Jonares is sittated an the cast partof the provmee of Allahabad, and on the north- 
west bank of the Ganges, which at this place makes a noble eurve of three or four 


niles, the aty ceeupying the couvex side. Tt as ealled by the TLmdoos of the present | 


Chia Paria se dn, i addition to ats anerent ae The Jralmuus assert. that ther 
holy city (¢ eh) was oriially built of gold, Inu, for the sms of the people, it was changed 


info stones and that a antliee merense im the wickedness of its quilabitants, has simee | 


converted a great part of it fo clay. Tf was for many years the most populous city 
in badie. 

The annexed view is taken from the upper part of the city. The minarets. of 
Aurnngzcbe’s mosque appear in the distanee, and below them is one of those stately and 
fortress-like manstons that, a short tine suice, were to be met with im every part of India, 


though now, through the cecurrences of the past two venus, for the most part to be found | 


Inowius., Beyond the minarets, to the lett, the residenee of the Peimshwa is visible, 
towerme above the other edifices; and although there is no garden or pleasme-ground 


attached to this palace, the brulding affords a far speenmen of the habitations of wealthy | 


Hindoos,  Ouly on one side, nest the street, ae there outer windows; the range 

Dinlding on that side contamime seven spacious apartments rising over each 
other, the rest of the chambers opemng upon covered gallenes whieh surround three 
sides of aosmall court; the commumention between the different stones bemg as 
follows :-—A sinele fheht of stairs leads from the tower to the upper apartinent, which 
must be crossed before the next flight is reached—a mode of construction that accords 
with the jealous preeautions of the maniates. Several of the apartments are furmshed 
with bedsteads pecuhar to the Malirattas—being a platform of polished wood shehtly 
enpved, and suspended fom the ceiling at an casy distance from the ground; the pancls 
and pillars of the rooms are vichly carved, thar decorations bemg composed of rich 
carpets aud silver vessels of various deseriptions, claborately wrought. The ghauts, or 


linaue-places at Bonmes, are incessantly, thronged with people, some of whom are busy | 


lading or unlading the native vessels that are emploved me the commerce of this grand 
wnart of Elindoostan proper; while others ave drawing water, performing ther ablations, 
or cneaged in prayer; for notwithstanding the multipherty of ther temples, the religious 
worship of the Pindoo is always offered in the open ar, 

Although the view of Benares from the myer is considered beautiful, vet no correct 
idea of the city ean be formed without penetrating to the interior, cea its mazy 
labyrinths, and catchmg a bird’s-eye view from some towermeg hevslit. Thais opportunity 
s afforded by the minarets of the ummerous mosques that are built about the place; but 
the aseent is seldom attempted, unless by those who are not afraid of encounterme 
fatienoe, and tiskimg some device of danger; the open cupola or lantern at the top being 


| 
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jostled by every person he meets, and where a Brahmanee bull 
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manta by steep and narrow stairs, : a 6 er Oa the aSSiOn of light and air 


at the stummit being left totally unguarded: few persons can look down from ane dlan- 
verous apertures without encountering a very painful degree of dizziness and terror, 
After winding through lanes and allevs, so narrow that a single individual must. be 
an animal privileged to 
roam wheresoever he chooses—may block up the passage, and render itiapassable during 
his pleasure, the astonishment is great, when st as perceived that the closeness of the eity 
is chiefly confined to its avenues, Lookmy down, as the city spreads itself like a map 
before him, the tourist is surpriscd by the stately gardens and spacious quadrangles 


that occupy the ground between the Inch buildings that line the narrow streets. Some | 


of these secluded retreats are remarkably beautiful, surrounded by cloisters of stone, 

decorated with a profusion of florid ornament, and flanked by high towers, from whe ns 
the most dehghtful prospeet imaginable may be obtamed of ‘the “adjace nt country, with 
its fertile plains and ever-shining rivers. Others, smaller, are lad out in parterres of 
flowers, with fonntams in the centre; and all are tenanted by numerous birds of the 


brightest plumage. 


“Many of the principal habitations in Benares oecupy extensive portions of ground ; aud 


the seclusion desired by Asiatics m ther domestie residenecs, is complete ly attame " ly 
the mode of buildmg generally adopted, the walls bemg high, and the towers strong, 


enabling the females to enjoy something more than the partial glimpse of the heavens, 


to which the greater portion of Lindoostance women are confined. It is not an uncom- 


mon circumstance tor the rajahs and clicfs of Tudia, whose residences are at a great 


distance from Benares, to build or purchase an habitation im the holy city, to which they 


may repair during the ‘celebration of the festivals of their idols, and w here, also, they may 
finally spend éhiie last days ou carth—since those who dic at Benares i ae odour of 
sanctity, and in favour with the Brahmins, are assurcd of mamecdiate absorption into the 
divine essence 

Although the rooted hatred entertained by the followers of the prophet against every 
species of idolatry, meted then to promulgate their own creed by fire and sword, where- 
socver their victorious armies penetrated, the desecration of the holy city was not ellcctell 
until the reign of Aurungzebe, which commeneed in 1658. ‘Phat emperor having deter- 
mined to humble the pnde of the Brahmins, levelled one of them most ancrent and 
most venerated temples with the ground, and forthwith erected on its site a mosque, 
whose slender spires, shooting upward amidst the golden expanse that surrounds them, 
secm to touch the skies. In a city so crowded with splendid architectural objects, it 
required some bold and happy novation upon the previuling features, to produce a 


building which should eclipse them all; and this was happily effected by the mosque of 


Aur ungzebe, 


Previous to the ercetion of this trophy of the Mogul conquest of Hindoostan, the - 


Brahmins pretended that their city could not be uiveated by any of the changes and 
revolutions which distracted the world, of which it formed no part, bemyg the ercation ot 
Seeva after the curse had yone forth, rer brought stu aud sorrow upon ie > and ever 
upheld by the point of his trident. The pnesthood have, however, been forced to ie 
some of their lofty pretensions, smee Moslem temples have heen daised beside the shrines 
of ther deities ; and blocd, besides that required for sacrifices, has been, and stil contimucs 
to be, shed within the precinets of their city. 

The reputation for sanctity which this city possesses in the estimation of all Tiudoos, 
renders it an especial point of aftraction to pilguims from most parts of Endia, A great 
number of these devotees being excecdiugly poor, subsist wholly upon charity, and are, 
consequently, offen reduced to a state of the most abject misery. Many of the native 
residents of Benares are men of extraordinary wealth, and, as diamoud merchants and 
bankers, have occasionally rendered great service to the st: ite by facilitating the mouctary 
transactions of the Kast India Cony. 

Benares is also celebrated as having been, iv ancient tines, a prineipal seat of Brah- 


minical Jearmmy, and its Cdueational sfadus has not been deteriorated by the rule of its | 


English masters. At the tine of the estabhshment of the British empire i Tndia, the 
schools of Benares were tound to be ina declimme condition; but an mapulse was shortly 


afterwards given to the progress of native mitclligence, by the establishment of tha | | 


| 


| 
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| 
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Plindoo Sanserit college, in 1791, to which an English class was added in 1827. An 
unfortunate notion that prevails among the native teachers (many of whom are eminent 


scholars), that were they to accept any remuneration for their labours, all the religious 
_ merit of teaching the Vedas would be lost, restrains them from receiving any benefit from 


the professorships attached to the institution; and as they will not accept payment from 
their scholars, they are chiefly dependent upon the donations and pensions of the rajahs 
and wealthy pilgrims who visit the sacred city. For the above reason, the LLindoo college 
has never flourished to the extent anticipated by its founders, 

During the presceut century many schools have been established in Benares, both by 
the assistance of the government, and the endowments of native benefactors. In 1813, 
the province coutained six important scholastic foundations, under the ispection of a 
eonncil of education, established at Calcutta in the previous year, Of these, three were 
at Benares; namely, the Sanscnt college, the Hnyhsh seminary, and the branch school : 
the other three were severally at Ghazepoor, Azimghur, and Goruckpoor; and, in the 
whole of them, there were about 1,300 pupils, most of whom were Hindoos. Many of 
these native clildren were mstructed in the English, Persian, and Ulindoostance languages, 
as well as in the other clementary branches of useful education. ‘The London, and other 
missionary associations, have of late years given considerable attention to the city of 
Benares, as an important central station for their operations in the religious justruction 
of the natives of Limdoostan, The government of Benares has been virtually exercised by 
the English since 1775, the raja holding merely a nominal authority, and beme iu 
stipendiary of the government. 

The accustomed quiet of Benares was rudely disturbed in the mouth of June, 1857, 
by an unexpected outbreak of the 387th regiment of uative mfantry, which led to the 
disarming of that corps, and to a conflict between it and her majesty’s troops under 
Colonel! Neil, in the evening of the bth of that mouth. Tn the rencontre that ensued, 
Captain Guise, of the irregular corps, with several subalterns, were billed. Lhe state of 
the Kuropean resideuts was, for sume tine, one of gieat peri, and the loss of property 
incalculable. 

The extraordinary influence which the British government had for a long time 


possessed in’ India, was mi no place more strikingly displayed than at Benares, where the 


Brahmins were formerly wudisputed lords of the ascendant, and mught commit any act 
they pleased with perfect impunity; for the Mohammedans, though leaving a proud aril 
defiant emblem of ther tuumph in the mosque before mentioned, did not make any 
permanent conquests in the wumediate naghbourhood of the holy eity. ‘The privileges 
of a Brahmin are uot recognised by the luv of the British courts of yudicature when they 
militate against the peace of socicty or the safety of individuals; and thus, if a murder 
be proved against him, le must now suffer for the crime as another felon would do; and 
although all suucides cannot be prevented, they are far less frequently perpetrated: than 
formerly. ‘The curious custom of “sitting dharma,” formerly common among [findoos, 
has not, for many vears, been practised to so great an extent at Benares ay in other parts 
of Tudia, where debts have been recovered, and gricvances redressed, by the most extra- 
ordmary means which the weak ever devised to obtain justice trom the strong, du 
sitting “dhurma,”? the oppressed party, ether singly or im numbers, clothed im mourning 
atte, with ashes on the head, sit down im some spot convement to the residence of the 
debtor or oppressor, refusing to cat or sleep until they shall obtam justice. The cnemy 
thus assaled as compelled, by the prejudices of his religion (fa Hindoo), to abstain from 
food also, until he can come to a compromise, the blood of the person dying under this 
strange mifhetion being upon tis head. Bvea Christians, whose consciences have not 
been so tender upon the subject, have felt themselves awkwardly situated when a 
dliumna? has been enneted at ther doors, especialy at Benares, where, upon one 
oceasion, nearly the whole population assumed the attitude of mourning, sitting exposcu 
to the weather, and to the danger of starving, to procure the repeal of an obnoxious tay, 

Benares is famous for several manufactures, and is one of the great marty of the 
riehes of the Kast. Diamonds, pearls, and other precious gems, we brought lither from 
all Asia, with shawls, sprees, gunas, and perfumes, Et is only at Benares, and very few 
other places, that the finest products of the looms of Dacea are procurable. Iindoostance 
females of rank dehylt matting themsclyes im drapery of a teature so thin and trans: 
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sauce ay SCi weely to be visible, can aii ane dl INAV ins Geetien This is called 
“night-dew : and it is related, that a certain king, objecting to the indeceney of his 
daughter’ s apparel, was told that she had clothed herself in several hundred yards of 
paslia. This delicate article 18 enormously cxpensive, and, happily, has not yet found 
its way to the markets of Murope. 
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HINDOO TEMPLE, BENATRES. 


Tun history of the pagoda, in the annexed engraving, is preciscly similar, in: many 
respects, to {hat of other biuildines of equal beauty sal autiqmity ain tndia he fonidation 
lias been gradually unde sane, and the structure it should have supporte (lo hias sank into 
the river whose banks it once adorned. The antiquity of this temple is shown by the 
pointed mitre-like domes that surmount the towers; the round, flattened cupolas, ay seen 
in the mausoleum of Aurungzcbe at Sasseram, not Tear been mtrodueced into Tindoo 
architecture unuil after the occupation of the country by the Mogul invaders, 

At an early how in the mornmeg, the officiaung priests of the dillerent temples af 
Benares commence their daily dutica, Some repeat passages from the Vedas (sacrgl 
hooks), for the cdification of those who bring holy water from the Ganges, to pomr upon 
the lols, or who come to make offerings at the shrimes; while others strew flowers 
around the saered precinets. Baskets filled with floral treasures, magnifiecut my size and 
splendid in line, are broneht for sale to the gates of the temple, the pavements of which 
are strewed with daree ved, white, and vellow blossoms, wineh would form the most 
brillant natural carpet m ae soiled were if not for them destiuetion by the streams of 
sacred water that are poured down ow ali sides while the idols are rcecning their cis- 
tomary ablutions. 

Priests are bat men all the world over; and it is not therefore a surprising faet, that 
some of these temples mauntun a set of dancuy-eirls, who reside me apartments appro. 
pruiated to ther use, belongiig to the establishment. ‘Phese ladies, who are generally 
scleeted for their beauty, we not required to be perfectly mmaculate, and are uot the 
less esteemed fora shght defection from the striet rules of mor: whty, da the intervals of 
lemure between them attendance at religions proeessions and fe Halk: Another feature 
eonneeted with the temples of THindoostan, eousists of crowds of beggars of every deserip- 
tion, who block up the avenues to pagad: isa particular favour with the devotees, 
Many of these menudicants arc of the most hideous and repulsive deseription, manned 
and distorted, some by the cffeets of accident, but mostly by the severe jithetions they 
hnpose upon themse Aves by their relistous zeal, and hy the endurance of which 
they acquire a reputation for oxtraordimary sanetity. Whatever opmmon a Earopean 
may entertam as to that acquisition, he cannot fora moment hesitate to admit. ther clam 
to extraordinary filthimess and disgusting ughness. Numbers of these miscrable wretehes 
have no covering whatever, except a coating of mud and chalk, with whieh they bedaub snd 
smear themselves; them ee untrimined herds and ieee haw bere matted with filth 
of the vilest dese suption, Others there are amongst them who are steady and well clad 
who demand abos after the fashion of the mendicant of Gil Blas, and would consider 
themselves degraded if they condeseended to obtain a livehhood by mdustry, or any other 
way than that recoguised by ther peculiar craft. 

In the courts of somg of the prneipal pagodas, it 1s not uncommon to find a fat 
Piahmanuce bull comfortably established. These pampered and petted beasts are suffered 
to roam at their pleasure throngh the bazaars, where the Wohelp themselves to the gram 
or vegetables that may be within ther reach. No one dare refuse them the food they 
selert, nor may mole st them; and, unless under very peeuhiae circumstances madced, few 
would be desirous to dispute ‘Mheceond with an animal so rigidly protected by Tus, as well 
as by its own stroneth, Sometimes these Indian Joves m disguise, will he down across a 
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strect, and, grown tazy by vee Weds: eal ae to ee for hours, In this state of 
affairs, the Tindoo has no alternative but to wait patiently until the sacred brute shall 
move of his own aceord: but the Mohammedans and Christians of the place, who have 


Jess consideration for its sanctity than for its flavour, try a more summ: ry mode of 


freeme themselves from the obst truction, and do not hesitate to alte their stieks to the 


ye ented Inde in ther way, Tt is not Nein d that the irreverence of the lower ehitsses of 
both religions sometimes extends so far, that if the darkness of the might favours them 


upon such oecasions with the opportunity, they will quietly lead the animal away toa 
sequestered spot, where, having administered the coup de grace, they for several days 
afterwards fare sumptuously upon the sacred carcass, 

Notwithstanding the sanetity that is accorded by the Tindoos to the whole species, 
the bulls taken under the protection of the pnesthood are alone exempted from mal- 
treatment. A worslupper of Brahma, though he would not hill an ox or a eow for the 
world, seldom has any reluctance to starve or overwork it, af it is to his advantage or 
convenience to do either. All the animals belonging to the city of Benares, or any place 
under the exclusive dominion of the Tindoo priesthood, are sceure from violence; but 
there are a few peculiarly sacred, which go under the name of Bralimanee. The bulls 
have already been mentioned; there are also Brahmance ducks and lizards. Of the 


former, an interesting tradition is stil received among the devout Hindoos, who believe 


them to be animated by the souls of human dehnquents, transmigrated into the badies of 


those birds, and punished hy an extraordinary fection for each other, which renders 


separation a souree of the most. pomant anguish. ‘The male and female, it 1 said, are 
compelled, by a miasterous imstinet, to part at sunset; they fly on the opposite sides of 
the river, cach supposing that as plate tas voluntarily ibeinloned i nest, and imploring 
the truant to retin by ond and preremg erics, The pitiable condition of these mourners 
has exerted the compassion of the Brahmins, who have thrown the egis of their name over 
the unfortunate bemgs thas cursed by the gods. 


. BOODIT MONUMIENTP NEAR BE NARES 


Ti extraordimary monunent, of which a representation iy given in the accompanying 
plate, stands near the Muropean station of Secrole, about four miles distant from Benares, 
audbas an oject of great curiosity and imterest to all antiquarian travellers. Phis tower 
about (50 feet qa eweumferenee, and its remams are vet above FOO feet im height. 
Teas solidly constructed, the lower part having a easing of large blocks of stone neatly 


jomed together, wall polished, and decorated near the base with a broad band, on which 


iscarved the figure of Boodh, moa eunously formed medallion, ichly cnwreathed: wath 
fohage and flowers, Arewmd the sub-story of the tower are a scrics of projections, 
advancing about ceht mehes bevond the sohd wall, and each having a niche m the upper 
pat. Three of these are shown im the cneraving, bat the ornaments of the remamder 
of this remarkable structure (if, indeed, it possessed any) have been swept away by the 
remorseless hand of tame. Phe upper portion of the rum bas been supposed to be an 
addition of a pemod more recent than the orginal structure, being built of brick; the 
casing of stone Gf it ever had one) having disappeared, and the rumous state of the 
summit affordmye no clue to its oigmal desgn and formation, The monmnent is, 
however, ac kin lode d to be Boodlust, ands nnagined to have been of a pyramidical or 
globular shape ; the forms of these holy places ene always similar to the gigantic 
mounds that, im the early ages, were raise «dover the ; Acie sof the dead, 

The Cound inane of avery large building are vet to be traced, at abunt the distance of 
200 yards from the tower; and at has been supposed that, im vemote times, the priests 
belongme to the adjacent temple had here a rehgious ectablalancit it bein the custom 
to congregate m bodies in the negehbourhood a these temples. These reniuunus, some 
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fifty years since, attracted the abiesitann of nevera. saenuitic manlenicns at that time | 
resident in the Europ ‘an cantonments of Secrole, and they commenced an active uvesti- 


gation of the spot. Their labours were, after some time, rewarded by the discovery of 


several excavations, filled with an immense niunber of flat tiles, having representations of 


Boodh modelled upoa them in wax. 
The temples of the Boodhists are mere tombs, or buildings, to commemorate the 


actions of men. In their deity there is no all-pervading influence: he is supposed to 


maintain a quiescent state—uutroubled by the government of the world, aud wholly 
unconcerned about the affairs of men. The followers of Boodh imagine that, although 


their god takes no interest in the good or evil actions of his creatures (which are rewarded 


/ and punished in this world—prosperity bemy the universal consequence of virtue, and 
_ misfortune the constant attendant upon vice), that sanctity of a very superior order, 


extraordinary acts of self-denial, and the good wrought by the reformation of their 
brethren, secure to the devotec rigidly performing such duties, the power of working 
ruiracles, and, after death, a certain degree of those God-like attributes which may he 
employed to influence the destinies of mankind. The religions worship of the Boodhists 
is duly paid to these saints; and the time-defying towers, which afford conclusive proof 


| of the wide dissemination of their doctrines, and are found in opposite quarters of the 


globe, are said to conta either the bodies, or some relic—such as a tooth, or portion of 


the hair—of these holy persons. 

The religion of the Boodhists is perfectly unimpassioned and soulless: their notions of 
eternal bliss are confined to the absence of all care and pain; and their supreme being is 
represented as slumbering over a busy world, in which he takes no interest. The silver 
and marble images of this quiescent deity, occasionally met with, have familiariscd 
Kuropeans with the objects that the disciples of Boodhism render homage to, The fizure 
is that of a human being in a state of meditation, or rather, perfect abstraction, ‘The 
posture is always that of repose—the hands folded over the knees, and the features 
imperturbably composed. The semblance is invariably that of the human species; and 
there are not any of the fantastic and absurd devices of the Hindoos resorted to, to 
convey ideas of superior bodily and intellectual powers. Although belonging toa different 
erced, the ground on which a similar temple at Sarnat stands, is esteemed by the Brah- 
mins as more Iighly blessed than any in the neighbourhood of the holy city of Benares. 
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CAWN POOR. 


Tits blood. staimed town of the Upper Provinces of Bengal, whose name is associated with 
mimes by which the indignation of the whole emilsed world has been aroused, is 
situated on the westem bh: ie of the Ganges, about 52 miles south of Lachnow, and 123 
vorth-west of Allahabad, lake many thier Oriental towns, Cawnpoor, previous to the 
teruible events of dune and July, 1857, had a picturesque, if not au Timposiug appearance 
from the nver, and might hoast of edifices that had some claim to arclutectural beauty 5 
hut in the punishment ‘brought upon it and its inhabitants through an aet of unparalleled 
treachery, and the cold- blooded slaughter and nameless horrors by which that treachery 
was consummated, many of the most attractive features of the place have been sadly 
and irreparably defaced. {t still, however, owing to its great length along the bank of 
the Ganges, occasionally presents to view some Interesting specimens of Hindoo Scenery, 
interspersed with isolated temples and mosques, embedded In maguificent fohage. Two 
of such temples, crowned with the mitre-shaped dome common to the sacred archileetiire 
of Ilindoostan before the Mohammedans had possessed themselves of the country, are 
represented in the accompanying engraving—the white building on the left of which is a 


house belonging to a wealthy native; anil in the far distance: on the right, are the : 


remains of two bungalows, formerly occupied hy Huropean residents. 
The view of the town on the land side is very hmited, being almost entirely obstructed 
by a low ridge crowned with wood, which skirts the sandy plain that se parates the town 
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from the cantouments. The ancient, or wadive, fin the anoint or arene towns, 


closely adjoin each other, and, together, extend for about six nls along the river 
fa) a 


bank, which, for the greater portion of the distance, was formerly studded with the 
substantial anid almost palatial residences of the wealthy natives, intermingled with 
temple, and mosque, and ghant, and the bungalows of Muropeans im the ewil and mih- 
tary service of the Company. The portion of the town stretching back inland, con- 
sisted of an heterogeneous mass of binldings, chiefly constructed of unbaked mud, and 
possessing no particular features of interest. Amidst this mass, however, were some 
residences of Kuropeans and wealthy inhabitants, composed of brick or other durable 
material, and generally surrounded by pleasant gardens, by which they were detached 
from the bulk of the town, The principal edifices of the European town of Cawnpoor, 
previous to the revolt of 1857, were a church, a fiee school, military hospital, theatre, 
assemnbly-rooms, custom-house, and gaol. Of these buildings, the one in wlich the free 
school was loc teil scems to have been the first ereeted, the establishment having been 
placed on a permanent footing, under the auspices of Lord Amherst, in 1823. Chnist- 
church, in the numediate vicnuty of the former, was but of recent erection, the religious 
services of the protestants of Cawnpoor have bee mn for many years perfor itd alterinte ly 
in the riding-house of the royal dragoons, and ima bungalow hired for the purpose at the 
other end ab Elie: & cantouments; through the parsimony of the government, and the 
apathy, or avarice, of the protestant community, which withheld the funds necessary for 
the erection of a church—-to the great scandal of professing Christians, m the estima. 
tion of the native residents. The assembly-rooms and theatre were two very fine buildings, 
particularly the latter, which was cntircly surrounded by a corridor, supported by pillars 
of the lonic order. Of the two last-mentioned edifices, the first—which had been 
converted into shambles, in which English women and elilanen were ruthlessly massacred 
by order of the (creas and cow: wrdly traitor, Nana Sahib, on the mght of the 16th of 
July—has been razed to the ground, having a stone placed on its site, which records the 
execrable and uncxampled act of butchery “there perpetrated. From the centre of the 
town, an avenuc of magnificent trees extends tu the race- course, on the western side of 
the grand trunk road to Allahabad; and this ronte constituted the usual evening drive of 
fashionable society at Cawnpoor. 

The cantomnents, which are irregular in form, extend over a space of ground six mules 
in length, by two in breadth, and formerly presented a Very nereeAUl diversity. of 
Liolises: eardeiis. and park-lhe grounds, intermingled with the hare achs and magazines, 
&e., of the milttary. Durmg the events to which reference has been made in councetion 
with the sepoy revolt, this portion of Cawnpoor suffered greatly: but it will be for ever 
memorable as the spot, on a portion of which was the imtrenchiment so gallantly mm- 
provised and defended by General Siv Hugh Wheeler and his heroie pak aeaiist the 
assaults of overwhelming numbers, durmy a period of twenty-two days; for the greater 
part of which the terrors of famine were added to the calamities of wi ir, andl Mies lnieks 
of agonised mothers and dying children mingled with the crash of Calling walls and the 
yells of an encmy, human only m outward form, and regardless of all the usages: of 
civilised warfare. 

Previous to the revolt of 1857, the cantonment often contained, in addition to its 
Muropean and military population, some fifty or siaty thousand native inhabitants, 
The native infantry here stationed, ware generally eneamped im the cool season, on 
which occasion there were regular streets and squares of canvas, stretchimg over a vast 
space of ground: cach regiment was provided with its bazaar ; aati In the rear, aud far 
beyond thie les of tents, were the bivouaes of the camp-followers of every kind, who 
usually congregated mm ammense muubers. All these, with the families of Europe: US, 
and those of the military officers in their bungalows and lodges, contributed to give 
great animation to the ecantonment. ‘The weaariiiad: ion provided was equal to ‘Mie 
reception of seven or cight thousand troops of all amy, but the number act tually sta- 
tioned at) Cawnpoor qrele amounted to more than half of that force; and when the 
revolt broke out, on the Ath of June, 1857, the troops m cantomment, both native and 
European, did not altogether exceed 3,815 men, of whom 210 only were auelish, 

The Ganges at Cawnpoor forms the Loundary time between the territory of the Mast 
India Company, on the western bank of the river, and the kingdom of t Onde on the 
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opposite side; and, subsequent to the annexation of that kingdom, the military impor-_ 
tance of Cawnpoor, as a fronticr station, had considerably diminished: still, from the | 
great extent of the cantonments, and other causcs, there was always a great amount 
of military duty to be performed at Cawnpoor ; and it was, consequently, not a favourite 
station: there were also many temptations to expense common to all large towns, that 
arc not thrown in the way of young officers on joing imferior stations; but those 
inconveniences were perhaps almost compensated for by the opportunity for association 
with a better class of residents, the facility that existed for procuring books and other 
articles from Europe, and the pleasure of coustant intercourse with persons proceciding 
up and down the country; all which advantages afforded an agrecable variation from the — 
usual monotony of a provincial station. 
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Although Cawnpoor is situated in the Dooab, which is celebrated for its ricliness of | 


soil and fertility, the country immediately around it 1s one wide waste of sand. At 

Nawaubgunee, a short distance from the northern extremity of the cantonments, the 

houses occupied by tlie civilians are scen in the midst of sterility; and, at the other 

extremity, the same characteristics of soil prevail; the encamping-ground being abso- | 
lutely treeless and leafless, and frequently presenting the appearance of the mirage. | 
The cantonments, which are much broken by ravines, are, on the contrary, thickly | 
planted; and being interspersed by native temples and village-like bazaars, they afford 
a varicty of interesting drives. The houses, though principally bungalows, were bnilt 
upon a very large scale, and their gencral appearance was much improved by the addition 
of circular ends, stuecoed with chanam, and of a dazzling whiteness. Many of such 
bungalows contained splendid stutes of apartments, fitted up with much elegance ; and all 
were furnished with fire-places after the Muropean style, the severity of the weather in _ 
the cold scason rendering a blazing hearth absolutely necessary for comfort. In the 
Kuropean gardens, all the vegetables common to the West are raised without difficulty in 
the cold season, with the exception of broad or Windsor-beans.  T'riut is abundant, and 
the bazaars were well supplied with butechers’-meat, poultry, and game. It is needless 
to remark, that the outrages committed by the rebellious soldiery and their fellowers, | 
during the bnef interval in which they held the place, and the result of the means taken 

for their punishment, has frightfully changed the general appearance and condition of : 
Cawnpoor. 


AGRA. 


Too ety of Agra is the capital of the Auglo-Indian province similarly named, aud the 
official scat of the licutenant-governor of the North-Western Provinces of Bengal. [tis 
situated ou the south-west bank of the mver Jumna, 115 miles S.S.M. from Delhi, aud 
[85 NW. of Cawnpoor. Ls origin is supposed to be traecd to a very remote antiquity ; 
and, by the UHindoos, it 1s asserted to have been the scene of the arafar, or incarnation ol 
their god Vishnu, under the name of Parasu Rama, Waving, probably through the lapse 


of ages, dwindled from its origmal importance, Agra, at the close of the fifteenth century 


the site of a roval residence, and gave it the name of Akbarabad. Under this name it 


of the Christian cra, was little better than an imeonsiderable village. At length its 
natural attractions brought it under the notice of the emperor Akber, who chose it tor 


flounished as the scat of the Mogul government until 1674, when the emperor Shah 
Jehan removed the imperial court to Delhi; and from that period, Agra, or Akbarabad, 
has progressively again declined in importance, 

Agra was wrested from the sovereignty of the Moguls by the Mahratta chief Madajcc 
Simdia, in 178 f, and continued in the possession of the victors until the year 1808, when, 
after a short but vigorous siege, the city was taken by the English forces under Lord 
Lake. It has since remained im the hands of the British government, and is the seat of 
a civil establishment for the collection of revenue and the administration of justice. The : 
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city rises from the river in the form of a vast semicircle, surrounded by a wall of red 
granite, and a ditch of considerable width. The houses generally are of stone, and lofty, 
but the strects are scarcely of sufficient width to admit the passage of a carriage through 
them. A few years since, the city contained about 700 mosques, and an equal number 
of baths. Among the buildings within the walls, are a fort and some remains of a palace 
of the Mogul emperors; and on the opposite side of the river are a number of ancient 
tombs and other buildings, of extraordinary architectural beauty. Independent of the 
desolation caused by recent events at Agra, in connection with the sepoy revolt of 1857, 
a great,portion of the edifices within and around the city wall, have been, for many years, 
in a state of dilapidation ; in short, the pristine extent and splendour of the city was only 
to be traced by the number and varicty of the ruins, which spread themsclves around 
on every side. Vast tracts, covered with old buildings, the remains of wells, and frag- 
ments of walls, which originally flourished in the midst of verdure and under the shade 
of forest trees, now only render the wide waste of sand, which has swallowed up all 
vegetation, still more desolate. The country between the fort and the Taj Mahal (a 


superb mausoleum erected by Shah Jchan) is a perfect descrt ; and visitors, after winding 


their way through an arid plain, only diversified by sand-heaps and crumbling inasses of 
stone, come, as if by enchantment, upon the luxuriant gardens which still adorn the 
mausoleum, where the mighty emperor, and the beautiful partner of his throne and 
empire, slecp together in undisturbed repose. 

The marble cupola on the left of the engraving, crowns a beautiful musjid, or mosque, 
attached tothe Taj. Beyond, flanked by its slender minarets, the Taj itself appears ; and, 
in the distance, the eye rests upon the cupolas and turrets of the magnificent gateway 
that forms the principal entrance to this terrestrial paradise. Constant irrigation is 
necessary in India to preserve the beauty cf gardens, which soon disappears if not con- 
tinually refreshed by the revivifying stream. The pleasure-grounds belonging to the Taj 
Mahal are watered daily, and they are clothed in perpetual verdure; while the surround- 
ing country is a parched wilderness. 

The beautiful arched gateway and square tower on the right of the plate, opens into 


an enclosure of considerable extent, between the plain and the gardens of the ‘Taj. Many | 


buildings of the same design skirt the gardens, and some were fitted up for the residences 
of European familics during the rains. The superior clegance of the native architecture 
often rendered it a subject for regret, that so few of the deserted buildings in the vieiity 
of Agra had been adapted to the use of the European inhabitants; not more than three 


or four of the mosques and tombs having been fitted up for the comfortable occu- 


pation, while the far greater uumber are lodged in excessively ugly bungalows, builé with 
the old bricks which cover miles of the suburbs of Agra, and which can be had for the 
trouble of collecting them. 

The church belonging to the cantonments was a handsome structure, built under the 


"superintendence of an officer of the Company’s engineers. In the course of the eveuts of 


July, 1857, this edifice, together with the Auelish and Oricutal college, the government 
house,the Metcalfe testimonial,and, indecd, nearly every buulding of Buropean construction, 
were destroyed by the mutinous bands that followed the rctiurmg force under Brigadier 
Polwhelc, after the engagement at Futtehpoor Sikvi ou the oth of July. 


TIE TAJ MAHAL, AGRA. 


Tue great lion of Agra is the world-renowned Taj Mahal, or imperial mausoleum, erected 


a ty . a . ny oe 7 1 ye Tarel T * 
by the emperor Shah Jehan, over the remams ef lis favourite wife, the empress Nour | 


Jehan, or “Light of the World;” which is situated about three iniles from the canton- 
ments, aud one mile from the fort of Agra. This “crown of edifices,” as its name mplics, 
18 built of white marble, on aterrace of the same material, intermingled with a fine yellow 
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stoue. It contains a central hall, surmounted by a capacions dome, beneath which are 
the tombs of the founder and of his empress, and around the central space are a number 


of small apartments and corridors. The mausoleum, which has been esteemed the finest 


specimen of Indian architecture now extant, 1s reported to have cost £750,000 ; and with 
its clusters of light minarets, its noble gateway, mosque, and other buildings, forms a most 
exquisite group. The costly mosaics of twelve different sorts of stones, with which the 
mausolenm was paved, have gradually disappeared ; but the general beauty of the structure 
had remained, to a great extent, unimpaired up to the period of the revolt of 1857. The 
height of the ‘l'aj Mahal, from the lower terrace to the golden crescent that surmounted 
the principal dome, was upwards of 200 feet, and the erection of the building occupied 
twenty years. 

The late Bishop Leber, in spe: aking of this superb tomb, says— After hearing its 


"praises ever since | had heen in India, its beauty rather exceeded than fell short of my 


expectations, The building itsclf is raised on an clevated terrace of white and yellow 
marble, and has, at its angles, four tall minarets of the same material. In the centre hall, 


~ enclosed within a carved screen of exquisite design and workmanship, is the tomb of the 


favourite Nour Jehan; and upon a marble dais slightly raised, by the side of her remains, 


is that of the emperor himself. The windows are of white marble, claboratcly traced, and 


perforated for light and air—of the same design as the screen. The walls, screens, and 
tombs are covere <d with flowers and inscriptions, executed in beautiful mosaics of cornclian, 


lapts-lazult, pearl, and jasper; and yet, though everything ‘Is finished like an ornament : 


for a drawing-room, the general effect is solemn’ and impressive, irrespective of the 
associations nat urally attached to it in the mind of the spectator.” 

The entrance-gate to this region of enchantment is itsclf a palace, both as regards its 
magnitude and its decoration, being built of a deep red stone inlaid with white. marble, 
and surmounted with domes and open cupolas. The ecntre forms a large circular hall, 
having a domed roof and gallery running round, and the interior walls are also embellished 
with splendid mosaics In rich patterns of flowers, so delicately formed that they look hke 
embroidery ou white satin—-thirty-five different specimens of cornchans being employed 
in the single leaf of a carnation; while agates, lapis-lazuli, turquoise, and other precious 
materials, ; are spread over the place j in unparalleled profusion. 


THE JOMMA MUSJID, AGRA, 


Tus magnificent building fronts the Delhi gate of the fort, which is visible on the right 
of the engraving ; the saclite ‘cture is extre micly grand and solid, flanked by delangular 
towers, and strengthened by massive buttresses. A lofty gateway, surmounted by 
minarets, leads to the interior, which is meh but chaste, and marked by simpheity of style. 
The Mohammedan religion rejects all extraneous decoration im the adornment of places 
of worship, and the lofty cupolwd hallas free from that florid ornamentation which the 
tasteful Mogul delights to lavish upon edifices designed for the abodes of the living, or 
the reception of the dead. 

The Jumma Musjid is still in good preservation, notwithstanding its exposure to 
damage, from proximity to the fort, during the mvestment of that place in July and 
August, 1807, 


"The fort of Agra forms one of the most interesting specimens of military architecture 


that is to be fouls In India; and was evidently a place of vast strength before the art of 


war beeame entirely slnawed by the vention of gunpowder: its heel battlemented walls 


of red granite, lofty towers, postern gates, and inclined planes, with the golden symbol 


of Mogul supremacy gleaming above its pinnacles and cupolas, altogether present an 
imposing assemblage of objects. Until the events of 1857, no attempt had ever been 


made to mamta ie fort of Agra against a hostile forec, and it consequently had remamed 
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uninjured by violence. The walls embraced an area of very considerable exte 
which is an immense hall, formerly the place in which the Mognl emperors held thei 
durbars, but now converted into an arsenal. The Mootee Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, and 
a palace of Akber, are also comprehended within the fortifications. The palace stself 
which is built entirely of white marble, is a splendid fabric, im esccllent repair, with the 
exception of some of the chief apartments, m which the ceilings were of polished silver 
and have long since disappeared. The principal hall is still a superb apartment, sup. 
ported on pillars and arches in a florid style of architecture ; and among the suites of 
smaller chambers, arc many lnghly decorated, the walls being inlaid with a mosaic work 
of flowers, executcd in an almost endless variety of cornelians, agates, bloodstouc, lapis- 
lazuli, and jasper. These beautiful apartments overlook the Jumna as it winds along 
banks planted with luxuriant gardens, and decked at every jutting point with light and 
elegant pavilions; numcrons quadrangles and courtyards intersect the building, each 
having its postern, its marble basins, or its fountains ; multitudes of pigeons of various 
colours—blue, pink, brown, and green—nestle amid the pinnacles, adding the gleaming 
beauty of their plumage to the gorgeous flowers, and the sparkling waters that flow 
through channels scooped out of the pavement fo receive them. 
The palace of the great Akber, though it may justly vie with the far-famed Alhambra, 
and is even superior to that celebrated building in the delicacy and finish of its ornaments, 
is yet eclipsed by the surpassing beauty of the Pearl Mosque, an edifice of which it 1s 
almost impossible to convey any adequate description, so cxquisitcly lovely is it in every 
part. The dazzling resplendence of the material of which it is composed can only be 
compared to a flood of moonlight; but the admiration and astonishment which it calls 
forth, is speedily absorbed in the delight excited by the chaste grandeur of the architee- 
ture: an Immense quadrangle, cloistered on three sides with a rich arcade, surmounted at 
intervals with octagonal pavilions, leads to a hall supported by several rows of arches, 
most beautifully sprmging out of each other, and crowned with a hght dome. A marble 
basin is hollowed in the centre of the court, in the midst of wluch a fountaim per- 
petually adds its soothing whispers to the calin and silvery radiance of this region of 


enchantment. 


JAHARA BANG—AGLA. 


Prevrous to the devastating outrages upon property as well as persons, that characterised 
the sepoy rebellion of 1857, the eastern bank of the river Jumna, at Agra, was adorned 
by a succession of beantifnl gardens of great luxurianec and vast extent, where the 


orange, the citron, and the vine vied with the rmehest and fairest frit, and exquisite 


Howers charmed the senses with the beauty and perfume; while nunberless fountams of 


_erystal waters, among pavilions of marble, mvited to repose those who delighted to indulge 


in the pomp and indolence of Oriental luxury. The Jahara Bang, or garden, was the name 
given to one of those dehghtful retreats ; and in wandering through its stately avenues, the 
readers of the Arabian tales might im imagination realise the picture of the imperial 
pleasure-grounds on the banks of the Tigris, the fabled scene of the adventures of the 
caliph Haroun Alrasclud, with the fair princess Noureddin Ah, and her Persian 
rivals. 

Nothing, however, can be imagined more beautiful m reality than the view from the 
pavihon represented in the plate ; which was erceted on the extreme point of a small 


_ penmsula overhanging the rocky bed of the river, On the opposite bank, one of the most 


celebrated cities of Hindoostan, beautiful even in its ruins, spreads its architectural splen- 
dours before the admiring gaze; the marble palace of Shah Jchan glitters on the very 
edge of the stream ; while its terraces, turrets, and pinnacles, are refleeted im the bright 
mirror that stretches itself below: in the background, the bastioned walls and massive 
vatcways of the city, appear crowned with the shimmy cupolas of the Pearl Mousque, and 


nt, within | 
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partially concealed by the shading fohiae of the neem, he seen i the ial tree ; 
the long and beautiful perspective of tower, palace, vhaut, and embowering grove, ig 
closed by the tall mimarcts and lofty dome of the Taj Mahal. 

Nothing short of a stercoscopic view could possibly convey an adequate idea of the 
multipheity of beautiful objects that riveted the senses in this extensive and magnificent 
prospect, or the imposing effect which it produced when seen at the moment in which 
the rising sun bathed the whole scene in one bright flood of golden light. The smuositics 
of the river afforded a perpetual succession of views ; but from the minarets of Etemad-ud 
Dowlah’s tomb (the father of Nour Mahal), in the immediate vicinity, the cye could take 
in a wide and richly varied prospect, many miles in extent, at a single glance. ‘This 
building, which stands in the midst of a wilderness, near the Jahara Bang, has been 
esteemed the most chaste and beautiful specimen of architecture that the Moguls have 
left for the adornment of the land subjected to their rule. 1¢ was erected by Nour Mahal, 
to protect the remains of her father. 

Compared with many of the sepulchral monuments of India, the tomb of Mtemad-iud 
Dowlah is small, consisting only of one central hall, with octagonal apartments at the 
angles, surmounted by a dome and four‘open minarets. The whole edifice was covered 
with a lattice of marble wrought with flowers and foliage, intermingled with tracery, and 
forming a rich veil of most exquisite workmanship, This building has not for some years 
attracted the attention of the government; and as there are no funds available for hecp- 
ing it in repair, the ravages of time will doubtless , ina few more years, effect its slow but 
certain destruction. 
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THE TOMB OF AKBER—SECUNDRA. 


Tie tomb of the emperor Akber at Secundra, about seven miles distant from Agra, 1s 
conjectured to have formerly been enclosed within the gates of that city. lor many 
years past, however, visitors to this extraordinary pile have had to trace their w ay to 
it through a picturesque country strewed with ruins, and along the narrow strects of 
a second-rate but bustling commercial town, situated midway between the city and 
the tomb, to the village of Sceundra, a place which still retains some vestiges of former 
ercatness, but now slielterme only a few of the poorest peasants, who are content to 
dwell beneath the crumbling roofs of decaying grandcur. 

The magnificent pile which he: “Ups terrace upon terrace over the ashes of the mighty 
Akber, if not the most chaste and beautiful in its design, 1s perhaps the most spacious of 
the monuments erected to perpetuate the glories of ‘the Mohammedan rulers of Hu- 
doostan. It stands in the centre of a park-like plantation of some forty acres in extent, 
the whole area being surrounded by a battlemented wall, strengthened by an octagonal 
tower at each corner, built in a bold style, and crowned with an open cupola at the top. 
Four gateways open into this enclosure, one of which 1s considered the most magnificent 
edifice of the kind to be found even in India. 

The mausoleum itself is exceedingly singular in its design, and differs widely from the 
usual features of Mogul architecture. It forms a perfect. square, the basement storey con- 
taining nothing worthy of note excepting its outer colonnade, the four passages leading from 
the four gateways. and the dim vault in which the remains of Akber, enclosed in a marble 

sarcophagus, repose. A lamp, buruing on the tomb, is daily fed by the pious care of a few 
poor brethren of the Mohammedan priesthood, who also strew fresh- gathered flowers over 
the unconscious dead—a custom prevalent in every part of Hindoostan. Above this 
storey there is a second, a third, and a fourth, each forming a distinct range, msg 
directly over the tomb, and each containing a marble sarcophagus : the rooms in each 
range are small, and can only be centered from the marble verandahs of the terraces. 
I liehty uf stairs Jead from the entrances below to the first platform, the building bemg 


somewhat a the form of a pyramid with the apex cut off. This storey consists of four 
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noble terraces, or rather one quadrangle, with the central chamber hefore-mentioned : its 
suites of small apartments, and cloistered arcade in the midst, presenting the same fa cide 
on every side. The whole is surrounded by a noble balustrade; and nt each ancle neve 
is a large pavilion-shaped turret with an open cupola. Flights of stairs lead to thie second 


_ terraced quadrangle, which is precisely the same as the lower one, except that it is smaller ; 


each tier diminishing in size until the sminmit of the building is reached, and the 


visitor treads upon a vast platform, surrounded by a screen of white marble per- 


forated in every compartment in beautiful designs of arabesques, and having turreted 
marble cupolas at the angles. In the centre of this platform stands a fifth sarcophagus, 
most delicately and beautifully carved, the name of the monarch who sleeps below being 


| inscribed upon it in gems. Though exposed to every change of atmosphere, its beauty still 


remains unimpaired by the sunny climate of the Kast; and notwithstanding the lapse of 
vears since the potent monarch whose ashes it covers was gathered to his fathers, it is 
still as pure, as white, and as brillantly polished, as when it came from the skilful hand 
of the artificer by whom its beauty was thus brought to perfection. The three storeys 
that intervene between this platform and the basement floor are constructed of red 
granite, inlaid with white marble. The cupolas are covered with coloured tiles, composed 


of acoarse description of enamel; and, altogether, there is more of barbaric pomp displayed _ 


in this mausoleum than is usually found in the edifices raised by Mohammedans to per- 
petuate the memory of their rulers. bh, 

While the upper part of the building may be open to objection in an architectural 
sense, nothing can be finer than the gateways, and the wide marble colonnades, which 
sweep along the four sides of the mausoleum. These spacious cloisters would afford 
shelter and accommodation for a large army; and a regiment of Kughsh dragoons which 
was quartered in them during the siege of Agra, by Lord Lake, occupied but a very small 
portion of the space afforded. They lead to marble chambers serecned off from cach other, 
in which several members of the imperial family are enshrined, and are flanked with solid 
towers, their cupola’d summits forming pavilions to the terrace above. The intcrior of 
the arch at the principal entrance (shown on the right of the plate) is covered with 
verses that commemorate the virtucs and triumphs of the founder, and expatiate upon the 
instability of human grandeur. 

he renowned monarch for whose remains this stupendous monument was erceted, 
was the son of the emperor Humayun. He was proclaimed emperor of THindoostan on the 
death of his father in 1555, and died in October, 1605, after a glorious reign of forty-nine 
years, nearly the whole of which he was a cotemporary ruler with [Elizabeth of Kugland. 
The virtues of Akber’s private character, his long and prosperous reign, and the stability 
which his invariable success gave to an empire which had nearly fallen under the dominion 
of the Afghans a sccond time, have inspired the people of Himdoostan with the highest 
regard for his memory; aud cven, to the present time, pilgrims from far and foreign lands 
come to offer homave at his lonely sepulchre. 

One of the recesses around the shrme of Akber contains the ashes of a Hindoo 
princess, Jod Bac, whom her father, the rajah Moota of Jondpoor, gave to Akber m 
marriage, receiving in return from the conqueror four provinces, yielding £200,000 of 
annual revenuc—certainly a royal price for a wife | 


FUTTEHPOOR SIKRTI, 


Tr town of Futtchpoor Sikri is situated about nineteen miles W.S.W. of Agra, and, for 
many years, was a favourite retreat of the emperor Akber and his descendants. Hts more 
recent claim to jistorical celebrity will, however, heneeforth date from its association 
with the rebellions movements of some native regiments of thre Jeneal army; a portion 
of which, consisting of about 9,000 men, with a train of artillery, on ther way from 
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Neemuch towards Agra, was encountered near the place on the Sth of July, 1857, by a 
European force numbering, with volunteers, about 950 men, under Brigadier Polwhele, 
The enemy was attacked with great spirit and determimation by this handful of men, and, 
for a time, victory appeared to crown their valour; but the ammunition of the little ‘band 
having failed: the latter was compelled to fall back on Agra, and take shelter in the fort. 
The rehels, emboldened by the retrograde movement, followed their assailants as far as 
the cantonnicntss which, being left without protection, they entered, and committed the 
most brutal excesses. hee fest act was to set free the prisoners in the gaol; and the 
next, to pillage and destroy by fire whatever property appeared to belong to the uro- 
peans. The amount of such property carricd off, or rendercd valueless, was afterwards 
estimated at more than ten Jacs of rupees; and manle the havoe proeceded, thirty-four 
native Christians, who had neglected to seck protection im the fort, were savagely massa- 
cred. Having at length accomplished their nefarious purpose, the rebels withdrew from 
the rnined cantonments, to augment the native army at Delhi. 

Though now a plac ec of mere huts and ruins, scantily mhabited by a few poor villagers, 
the architectural remains of other days at Ff uttchpoor Sikri, are yet of the most splendid 
description, and equal, if they do not surpass, those of any other portion of the vast 
empire of the Moguls. 

The gateway represented in the plate, leads to the mosque attached to the palace of 
Akber, and is considered the most beautiful specimen of the hind to be found in the 
world, Tt opens into a quadrangle of magnificent proportions, surrounded on three sides 
with a fine prazza, the mosque itself fornung the fourth side. ‘The latter is a handsome 
building, in a plat, solid style of architecture, but far inferior in design to the maguifi- 
cent portal by which it ts approached. The auclosune. is about 500 fe a SALE, ov its 
chaste grandeur produces an effect naturally associated with ideas of monastic seclusion 
and meditative study. 

Upon entering this spacious area, the visitor cannot fail to be struck by the imposing 
coup @wil presented to him. Facing the entrance are two mansoleums, wrought with 
all the care and delicate workmanship that distingwsh the efforts of Mogul art. In 
the one on the right, several members of the imperial family lie entombed ; the other, 
which 1s represented as the shrine of Sheik Soliman, is a perfect gem in ‘desien and 
execution, elaborately workea@ in marble of the finest whitcuess and most delicate sculp- 
ture. This holy personage, now esteemed and honoured as a saint by the Mohammedans, 
was the frend and connedlor of Akber; and dying in the odour of sanetity, his shrine 
is regarded by Mohammedans with peculiar veneration. 

The mosque is surmounted by three domes of white marble; and the turret-crowned 
embattlemented quadrangle, with its arched cloisters, splendid: gateway, and isolated 
tombs, leave nothing to desire. To the right of the mosque the remains of Akber’s ruined 
palace rise smidst courts and terraces, im various stages of decay ; but the portions which 
remam cutire are particularly mtcresting: among these the st: shles of the empcror are 
worthy of notice; they consist of a spacious street, with a piazza ou cither side, fifteen 
feet in width—supported upon handsome pillars, and roofed im by cuormous slabs of stone 
extending from the parapet to the wall, he residence of Akber’s favourite minister, 
though upon a small scale, affords a very pleasing specimen of Oriental luxury, realising 
the ideas of pavihons and mimature palaces, with which we become familiar in the 
Arabian tales. 

In the court of the zenana another of those exquisite pieces of workmanship is yet extant, 
in the bedehamber of one of Akber’s wives, the daughter of the sultan of Constantinople. 
The remains of this djou are exeeedingly heantiful: three windows of perforated marble, 
in the exquisite tracery that occurs so ‘profuse vin all Mogul buildings, are still entire as 
on the day they reecived the last touch of the seulptor’ 8 chisel. ‘The wall was disfigured 
by Aurungze he, the third son of Shah Jchan; who, in order to divert the mands of the 
people fiom dwe ne upon lis usurpation of his father’s throne, and his relentless perse- 
cution of his brothers , affected much religious zeal, and displayed at chiefly by strict 
observance of the outward forms and precepts of the Koran, The mtenorof the pavilion 
was beautifully carved with trees, clusters of grapes, and vine-leaves ; among which were 
birds and animals executed with wonderful skill: but as the strict regulations of Islamism 
do not permit of such represcntations, the emperor ordered them to be demolished, or 
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defaced. Another chamber in this extensive area was paved with lozenges of black and 

. é < . . 4 pee rt AK 
white marble, forming an enormous chess-board, on which the emperor and his nobles 
played, human beings personating the various picccs employed im the game so deeply 

lied by Asiatics of all b* ies 
studied by Asiatics of all ages. 

f au 1 ’ ‘vay > r . 7 . 

The audience chamber of Akber, though more curious than beautiful, forms an object 

o t) wal d ais an Pal . . ‘ 
of great attraction to the visitors of Futtchpoor. It is a pavilion of stone, about twenty 
feet square, surrounded by a gallery of the same material: the musnud, or throne, in 
form somewhat resembling @ pulpit, riscs in the centre; and from cach of the four sides 
of the gallery, a narrow bridge, without rails, leads to the place, where the emperor, 
seated in solitary state, received his courtiers, who were not permitted to advance beyoud 
the galleries. 

\ 4 * ve . . . 

The town of Futtehpoor Sikri, though now but thinly inhabited, is surrounded by a 
mouldering turreted wall, five mies in circumference. From the gateway, on the road 
to Agra, a spacious street presents itself, bearing ample voucher that it was once bounded 
by palatial residences of the nobles of Lindoostan; now falling rapidly into masscs 
of shapeless ruins. The gate of the mosque (as shown in the plate) forms, by its great 
elevation, a sort of beacon to the distant traveller; and from its topmost storey a splendid 
view rewards those who are sufliciently courageous to make the ascent. From this height 
the eye may wander over a vast extent of country—fields that, till of late, were Inghly 
cultivated, producing cotton, mustard, mee, aud other kinds of grain; wooded with 
mango and tamarind groves, watered by broad jheels, and interspersed with a profusion 
of picturesque buildings. Serais, mosques, crumbling palaces, old tombs, and ruined walls, 
spread themsclves, on the north-west, to the walls of Bhurtpoor—the fortress so famous In 
the military annals of Hlindovstan ; while, on the opposite side, the city of Agra, with the 
snowy dome of the ‘l'aj Mahal, gives an cnchanting finish to the picture. 


THE FORT AT MUTTRA. 


Tue city of Muttra, or Mathura, 1s situated on the Jumna, about thirty miles N.W. 
from Agra, It has ever been one of the strongholds of Hindoo superstition ; and, previous 
to the early Mohammedan conquests, was considered of wreat sanctity and importance, 
being reverenced as the birthplace of Krishna, the Ilindoo Apollo. — Its splendid temples 
aud shrines, in which the idols were of pure gold, are supposed to have tempted the 
invader, Mahmood of Ghuznee, to ravage the country m which it stood, That monarch 
seized the city, aud carried off its treasures of every kind; and the unmense valuc of 
the spoil with which he loaded his camels, inducing others to follow his rapacious ex- 
ample, the temples were quickly plundered of all that he had overlooked. Mahmood, in 
fulfilment of the duty enjomed to all true believers, overthrew the principal temple at 
Mattra, which was afterwards rebuilt at the cost of thirty-six lacs of rupees. Aurungzebe, 
as great a bigot as his predecessor, destroved the second temple, and eoustructed, on its 
site, a mosque with the materials of the desecrated fane; but the Moslem conquerors, 
though planting the victorious Crescent upon the smoking ruins of Ifindoo shrines, 
could not succeed in rooting out, or even duninishing, the spirit of idolatry with which 

the inhabitants of the city were imbued. ae 
The HLindoo temples at Muttra are very numerous, though not equal in point of size, 
aud grandcur of design, to many places of Brahmin ‘al worship in other parts of India: 
still they are finished with much elegance ; and the architectural splendours of the ghauts, 
with their accompanying pagodas, exceed mm beauty many of the numerous superb landing = 
places which spread themselves on both sides of the Jumma, and are found adorning its 
wildest sohtudes. The city is well built, after the Indian fashion; many of the houses 
being constructed with much solidity, the walls massive and lofty, and embellished with 
richly carved ornaments in wood and stone. ‘The lofty, dark, and frowning wills of the 
III. I 
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fort at Muttra, when secn against the red flush of an Eastern sunset, have a very imposing 
appearance from the river. In coming down with the current, it is passed shortly after 
it 1s first seen; but in toiling up against the stream, full Icisure is obtained to gaze upon 


the massive bastions which have, in former days, successfully opposed the hostile projects 


of surrounding chieftains. This castellated edifice stands upon the western bank of the 
river, and was, in former times, a place of great strength; its appearance being still 
formidable, as may be conccived from the plate annexed. The walls enclose, and cover, a 
large extent of ground, containing many buildings of various degrees of interest; but the 
ouce beautiful and still interesting relic of feudal power at Muttra, has Jong been 
abandoned to the despoiling influence of time, without an effort to arrest its progress. 
The principal distinction that has, from a remote period, belonged to Muttra, consists 
in the troops of monkeys with which the whole of its avenues swarm: those creatures are 
to be seen everywhere; and there is no possibility of keeping them out of any place they 
may choose to invade: they climb upon the tops of the houses, descend to the interior 
courts aid gardens, perch upon the walls and doorposts, and assail the passengers below 


with missiles. Few persons can have rambled through the streets of Muttra without 


expericneing this kind of annoyance; but to resent it by lalling or injuring one of the 
tormenting ammals, would imyvolve very serious consequences. Not many years since, 
two young officers, who fired at a monkey in the neighbourhood, were drowned in the 
Jumna, in the vam attempt to escape from the violence of an exasperated multitude that 
pursued them to thei destruction. Monkeys are reverenced by the Tmdoos, in 
consequence of one of thei sacred books recording that Humayun had Ied an army 
of these animals to the assistance of their god Rama, when defeated in a conthet with the 
great Ravanu, one of the evil powers of the JLindoo pantheon. 


ENTRANCE TO THE PALACK, DELI, 


Tur modern city of Delhi, for a short time the head-quarters of a sanguinary rebelhon 
that was intended to wrest the sceptre of Hindoostan from the royal hand of Britain, 
was founded in 1631, by the emperor Shah Jehan, upon part of the site of a former 
city, which is said to have covered a space of twenty square miles, over great part of 
which its ruins are still scattered. The modern city stands on the west bank of the 
Jumna, and is about seven miles in circumference, enclosed on three sides by a fortified 
wall and towers; and on the fourth, partly by the palace of the late titular kang, and 
partly by the river. It was entered by seven gates of beautiful architecture, of which 
the one named from the city is nearest the palace—the Lahore gate being immediately 
opposite to the principal entrance of that structure, and the Cashmere gate being nearest 
to the Knghsh cantonments, The palace, of which one of the entrances is seen in the 
accompanying engraving, was also built by Shah Jehan, who surrounded it with a moat 
and embattled wall, which, towards the city, was sixty feet ligh, with several small towers, 
and two noble gateways. Not far from the palace is a mosque of red stone, whose domes 
appear im the central distance of the picture; and within which, on the 17th of February, 
1739, the conqueror, Nadir Shah, sat from sunrise to mid-day, to witness the massacre of 
the inhabitants, which did not cease until near 100,000 persons had fallen by the sw ords 
of his infuriated soldicry. The palace itself, as seen from a distance, exhibited a cluster 
of pinnacles and towers, many of which have becn shaken to the ground, through the 
terrible occurrences that have followed the insane attempt to re-establish the empire of 
the Moguls upon the rum of that of England, in Uindoostan. Through the gate shown 
in the engraving, the infatuated descendant of a worn-out dynasty, on the 12th of May, 
1897, after suffering himself to be proclamed king of Hindoostan, issued, surrounded by 
Oriental pomp; and, amidst the salutes of artillery and the clangour of martial instru- 
ments, procecded through the city, to receive the homage of his subjects, and to animate 
them, in their treacherous and rebellious war against the Enghsh. ‘Through this gate, 
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common to the buildings of the Moslems. This splendid entrance, and the accompanying 
line of arches, is supposed to be the eastern front of a mosque, commenced also by the 
viceroy Cootub, but never completed. The archway of tlis gate is: sixty feet in height, 
and the ornaments with which it is embellished are matchless, being cut with the 
delicacy of a seal engraving; the edges remaining, to this day, perfectly sharp, and 
uninjured by the clemental conflicts they have been exposed to during the lapse of 
centurics. The areade (which stretches to the right ef the picture) beneath the gateway 
is of granite, and is covcred with inscriptions highly and minutely finished, according 
to the usual style of the Patans or Moguls, who were said to build lke giants, and to 
embellish ihe jewellers. 

From the summit of the Cootub Minar the view is sublime: the eye wanders for 
miles over a wide waste of ruins, amidst which the mausoleums of Tumayun.and Sufter 
Jung alone remain in a state of tolerable preservation, The silvery Jumna rolls its 
eurrent through the midst of the desolation, making large curves as it glides snake- 
like along. In the background, the large feudal towers of Sehimguth rear their dark 
turreted heights in gloomy magmficence; and still farther im the distance are secn the 
white and glittering mosques of inodern Delhi, mingled with the ruins produced by the 
ravages of modern revolt, and the just but terrible punishment that has followed it, 


THE TOMB OF HUMAYUN—DELUE. 


Tue mausoleum of Unmayun (Auspicious), son of Baber, and sixth in descent fron 
the imperial Timoor, still remains one of the most perfect edifices that are to be found 
amongst the rums of old Delhi. This prince, equally celebrated for his misfortunes 
as for his virtues, exercised a troubled sway over a portion of Tfindoostan proper, 
from the death of Ins father, in 1530, to the pernod of his own existence, in 1595; 
during which time he was more than once exposed to the perils of rebellion and the 
privations of exile, the whole of which he triumphantly surmounted, and died in the 
undisturbed) possession of a mighty and umted empire. The tomb of this prince, 
erceted by Iis son Akber, has always been an object of veneration to the people of 
India; which may, in some degree, account for its preservation m the midst of a sea 
of ruins. But great as may have been its attraction in the eyes of the native population, 
as a memorial of the faded glories of the Mogul rulers of their country, the cimreum- 
stances that have connected the mausoleum with the retributive justice whieh followed 
in the track of the Mohammedan revolt of 1857, will henceforth impart to it, m= the 
eyes of Europeans, a far greater and more solemn interest. From tne mausoleum of 
Humayun, on the 22nd of September, 1857, two of the rebel sons, and a grandson, of 
the then captive titular king of Delln, were dragged, while surrounded by a host of armed 
adherents, to capiate their crimes against the state and humanity, by a sudden and violent 
death, as exemplary as it was merited. 

The comb of Humayun is situated upon a plain, about five miles distant from the 
Agra gate of the modern capital. [t is a noble pile of gramte inlaid with white marble, 
less florid, and altogether of a simpler style of architecture than that of his son Akber, 
at Secundra, The basement of the edifice is a terrace 200 feet square, raised upon 
cluisters, and having a wide fhght of steps on cach side; the central building is also 
square, contaimmg one large circular hall, with smaller apartments at the angles; the 
whole being crowned with a dome of white marble, and cnriched with the pediments of 
four beautiful gateways. According to the Asiatic custom, the body of the emperor 1s 
mterred ina shrine upon the basement floor; the sarcophagus 1s of white marble, raised 
upon a shght elevation from the pavement, in the centre of the hall, and immediately 
under the dome; the interior of the chamber still preserves rich decorations of gilding 
and cnamel; but the tassels of gold, that formerly hung suspended from the roof, have 
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been removed. Several members of Ifumayun’s family lie entombed within. the 
chambers at the angles, having sarcophagi, beautifully carved in white marble, on the 
upper floor; the whole design is simple, chaste, and of noble proportions. 

The mausoleum originally stood m the centre of a large garden surrounded by a bat. 
tlemented wall—cloistered on the inside, flanked by towers, and entered by four rauteways 3 
but this garden, with its stately groves, ity terraces and fountains, has long been 
neglected, and is now a wilderness. By the aid of the only spring of water that is not 
dried up, some poor families, who live in the onthuldings of the tomb, cultivate a httle 
grain for their subsistence ; but sand has encroached upon the pastures; and from the 
terrace of the mausoleum, the view is over desolated plains covered with ruins, and 
hounded by a range of hills equally bleak and barren. The building itself appears on the 
left of the plate, with all that is entire of its surrounding walls; the foreground of the 
picture affords a faithful portraiture of the rugged soil, cumbered with fragments of 
temples, towers, and palaces that le scattered around. In the distance, to the right, 
rateways and dome-crowned tombs appear, intermingled with a scanty fohage of shrubs— 
one solitary palm rearing its head over the prostrate ruins, 

The death of Humayun, in 1555, is thus related by Ferishta, the Persian historian :— 
“The monarch had ascended the terrace at the top of his library, to enjoy the cool 
evening air, and give orders respecting the attendance of astronomers to note the rising 
of Venus, which was to be the signal for the announcement of a general promotion among 
the nobility and officers. Wlule preparing to descend the steep and highly-polished 
stairs, protected only by an ornamental balustrade a foot Ingh, a muezzin (or crier) 
announced the hour of prayer from the minarets of the adjoming mosque, where the 
people, being assembled, had just offered the monarch the usual komesh (or salutation.) 
[Tumayun, inteuding to repeat the customary formula, attempted to seat himself on the 
spot; but his foot becoming entangled in the folds of his robe, he fell headlong down 
the steps, receiving a contusion on the right temple, of which he died in the forty-muth 
year of his age.” The history of this prince is full of romantic and chivalrous inevdent, 
Ile was succeeded on the throne of Hindoostan by the great Akber, by whom Tudia was 
consolidated into one formidable empire, by the absorption of the various small indepen- 
dent kingdoms around his paternal territories. 


RUINS ON THE JUMNA, ABOVE DELILT. 


Tuk mosque represented in the accompanying envraving, stands on the west bank of the 
Jumna, a short distance from the walls, at the upper put of the modern city of Delhi. 
The cupolas and the gateway, which are still entire, possess strong elanns to admiration ; 
and though upon a smaller scale than many of the magnificent remains in the netghbour- 
hood, afford a very just idea of the elegance pertaining to nearly all the places of 
Mohammedan worship in India. The grove which shades this venerable and time-worn 
ruin, whose origin is lost amidst the decay of the capital it_ once adorned, was, in all 
probability, planted by the founder; since a Moslem, when building a temple or a monu- 
ment, always provided at the same time for the comfort of travellers in its vicinity, The 
whole of the neighbomhood of Delhi is strewed with fragments of ruined tombs, temples, 
scrais, and palaces; and jheels of water, and swamps, have formed themselves in the 
hollowed foundations of prostrate edifices, adding to the gloomy wildness of the scene. 
After traversing these dismal wastes, it is refreshing to emerge upon the banks of the 
Jumna, and to gaze upon its cool waters; the beauty of the landscape, a8 here shown by 
the engraving, being much enhanced when the dark ruins intercept the bright silvery 
light of a full-orbed moon, shining in its majesty over plain, and grove, and gently 
gliding river. The character of the Jumna differs widely from that of the Ganges, and 
its scencry is by many travellers considered more picturesque. Its banks are distin- 
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euished by multitudes of ruins in the last stages of desolation: the crowds upon the 
shauts are less numerous; many splendid specimens of Oricntal architecture in these 
landing-places being wholly unfrequented, or occupied only by a few solitary bathers, 
Every cliff is crowned with the remnants of a fortress ; and castles and temples, all bear- 
ing marks of decay, give to the sandy wilderness a solemn and melancholy air, It is 
truc the Jumna overflows the country; but its waters at this place do not bring with them 
fertility : the bed of the river being very strongly impregnated with natron, vegetation is 
destroyed by the periodical inundations ; and in consequence of the deleterious effects of 
the floods and the neglect of the wells, a great part of the country about Delhi is 
converted into an ocean of sand, through which the camels, plodding their weary 
way, do not find a bush or a blade of grass. The nature of the soil, and the numberless 
holes and hiding-places in the crevices and fissures of the ruins, afford abundant harbour 
for snakes. These and other reptiles may be scen gliding among the mouldering walls 
of many a crumbling mosque and palace, rearing their crests in the porticos and halls, or 
basking in the courts and terraces. Wolves and jackals secrete themselves by day in the 
‘aults and recesses presented by the rus of the deserted city; coming forth at mght in 
packs, and making the walls resound with their hideous vells; while the white vulture 
keeps lonely ward upon the towers and pmumacles, screaming as it snuffs its prey in the 
distance, or as its keen eye follows the track of some disabled animal, in whose quivering 
flesh its talons will presently be bumed. 
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RUINS—OLD DELMWYI. 


Amipst misshapen fragments of marble and prostrate masses of stone—where the mosque 
of the faithful and the temple of the idolater he indiscriminately together im one wide 
sea of ruin—the circular towers which appear im the accompanying plate, still retain 
a considerable portion of their pristine beauty, and afford a pleasing relief to the eve 
weary of the utter desolation that extends im every direction over the site of old 
Delhi. It is not known, at the present day, to whose memory the monument occupying 
the centre of the quadrangle flanked by these towers was raised; but the portion that 
still remains, shows that, in its pristine state, it must have heen a splendid embellishment 
of the once magnificent scene. The tomb 1s erected upon a terrace supported by arches, 
with a round tower surmounted by an open cupola at cach angle; that which occupies 
the foreground of the engraving being the only one remaining in a tolerable state of 
preservation. ‘This beautiful memorial of the past, is situated at the northern extremity 
of the ruins of the old city, and about a mile from the walls of modern Delhi. In the 
period of its splendour, this ancient capital of the Patan and Mogul emperors was said to 
cover a space of twenty squarc miles, and its ruins are still scattered over an area nearly 
equal in extent. Prior to the Mohammedan invasion, it had been a place of great re- 
nown, as the remains of Hindoo architecture, mingling with relics of the Moslem con- 
querors, still attest. The scpulchres of 180,000 saints and martyrs belonging to the 
faithful, were, it 1s said, to be found amidst the wrecks of temples and _ palaces, before all 
had crumbled into the undistinguishable mass which now renders the scene so desolate. 
In the time of its glory, groves and gardens spread their luxuriant foliage over a soil 
now so parched and sterile, that at the time the staircase of the Cootub Minar was in 
too ruinous a state to admit of ascent, not a bamboo could be found to form a scaffolding 
for its repair. 

The ruins which have formed the subject of the accompanying engraving, are situated 
within a short distance of an old Patan fortress of Ferozeshah, which still retains 
possession of a Ilindoo relic to which great interest is attached. ‘The fortress is of great 
extent, and contains a mosque, erected upon the site of a Hindoo temple. In the 
front of this ruined mosque, and in the spot on which its principal gate was erceted, 
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is a pillar of mixcd metal, about twenty-five fect in height, embellished with inser; 

| tions in ancient, and now unintelligible, characters. This column is said to ie 
east, amid spells and incantations, by an ancestor of the riajah Paitowra, who as assure ' 
hy the astrologers of his court, that as long as it continued standing, his eitdran aiouin 
rule over the inhentance which he bequeathed to them. Tpon learning this endatien 
Feroze Shah stayed the work of demulition he had commenced upon the temple aiid 
suffered the column to stand in the place where it had been originally erected, in aie to 
show the fallacy of the prediction. He strewed the pavement around it with the broken 
| idols of Mindoo worship, which have long been turned to dust; but the pillar still remains 
—a trophy of Moslem power, although no longer of its independence. The last deciswe 
hattle fought between the Mohammedans and the Hindoos, which secured to the faainck 
the supremacy over Indraput, occurred nearly 600 years ago; and as the work of devas- 
tation has continued with little intermission ever since, it 1s not surprising that the ruins 
of Delhi should be so extensive. . 


RUINS—SOUTH SIDE OF OLD DELH1. 


Tu scene represented in the accompanying engraving stretches far away on the south 
side of the ancient city of Delhi; and there is now great difficulty and uncertainty in 
giving aname to cven the most perfect of the cdifices which still rear their lofty domes 
amongst the crumbling heaps that give incontestable proofs of the ravages of time, and 
the no less destructive vengeance of man; for, as regards old Delhi, there are now no 
authentic records to refer to; and tradition, ever doubtful, becomes yet more imaginative 
when handed down by the descendants of a race whose origin is a myth, and whose whole 
history is a scrics of brilliant romance. As to the founders of many of the imposing 
structures whose ruins now so sadly speak of bygone magnificence, there can be no 
question, since the massive grandeur of the Patan and Afghan architects 1s peculiar 
to their age and habits. Many of the buildings reared by those extraordinary people 
are still remarkable for their solidity, in the midst of the ruin that surrounds them ; 
and nothing short of the wanton ravages of man, aided by the hostility of nature, could 
have caused a devastation so great as is here presented to view. 

The old city of Delhi was indebted for the greater portion of its most interesting 
edifices to Feroze Shah, who employed a reign of forty-three years (Ze, from 1351 to 
1394; more than ordinarily exempt from the troubles and disturbances which have usually 
characterised empire in the East) in the adornment of his capital, and in projects for the 
peaceful aggrandisement of his empire. Ifis plans were designed upon the noblest 
scale of architectural proportions; and the extent aud durability of his works, which are 
not more remarkable for their gigantic dimensions than for the exquisite delicacy and 


beauty of their finish, excite to this day the wonder and admiration of the traveller who 


visits the region enriched by his munificence and advanced by his taste. 

The reien of this potentate—son of the capricious and despotic emperor Mohamed 
Toghlak—allords a pleasing contrast to that of his predecessor, whose recklessness of thie 
lives and welfare of his subjects has scarcely been paralleled in the history of Hastern 
monarchs. Thus, for instance, desiring to transfer the capital of his empire from the 
then flourishing city of Delhi to Deogiri, as being a more central position, he pro- 
eeeded to execute his design by commanding all the inhabitants of the former to 
remove at onee to the latter place, to which he gave the name of Dowlatabad, and 
there built the massive fort which still exists. After this the people were twice permitted 
to return to Delhi, and again twice compelled, on pain of death, to leave It; these 
removals being all, more or less, attended with the horrors of fame, occasioning death 
to thousands, and distress and ruin to many more, besides spreading decay and desolation 
among the edifices of the city he desired to abandon. His son, Feroze Shah, on 
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the contrary, devoted himself to the welfare of his people, and to the consolidation 
aud improvement of the empire to which he succeeded upon his father’s death; and 
among other efforts of amelioration and advancement that entitle his memory to grate- 
ful veneration, may be mentioned the diminution of capital punishments, the abol- 
tion of torture and mutilation, and the removal of numerous vexatious taxes, all which 
evinced the solicitude of the ruler fur the welfare of those under his sway. Reservoirs and 
canals for irrigation, mosques, colleges, caravansaries, hospitals, public baths, bridges, and 
other public edifices, were built; and revenues arising from land were assessed by him for 
their maintenance. The chief of these works still remains a noble monument to the 
memory of its founder, in the canal extending from the point where the Jumna leaves the 
mountains by Kurnaul to Hansi and Lhssar. A portion of this, extending about 200 
miles, was, a ‘few years back, restored to usefulness by the British government. Soon 
after the death of this great monarch, the Mahratta power, which had already threatened 
to reduce the whole of India to a desert, began to be felt; and, amid all the strugeles 
which succeeded, increased in strength, until the necessity of secking refuge within the 
walls of new Delhi (founded by Shah Jehan in 1631), from the ferocious horde that 
tvrannised over the descendants of Aurungzebe, occasioned the total abandonment of the 
old city, which was already partly in ruins, and laid waste by its nedern conquerors. 


CALCUTTA. 


Tis important city, the principal seat of the government of British India, is situated on 
the eastern bank of the nver Hooghly, a navigable branch of the Ganges, at a distance of 
about J00 miles from the sea. Its geographical position is found in lat. 22° 33° 547 N,, 
and long. 88° 20°17" HK. From Calcutta, in a north-casterly direction, the travelling 
distances to the three chict seats of recent rebellion, are as follow:—From Benares, 
428 miles; from Lucknow, 649; and from Dellu, 976. The spot chosen for the 
site of the capital is by no means the most favourable that might have been selected, 
as the surrounding country is flat and marshy; and extensive muddy lakes, with an 
immense forest, stretched in close proximity to the town, and produced a deleterious 
influence upon the general health of the inhabitants. Much has been effected, within the 
last few years, to obviate some of these local disadvantages, by draming the streets, fillhng 
up the stagnant pools, and clearing the jungle; but the air is still cousiderably affected by 
the vicmity of the marshy district called the Sunderbunds; through which, in many 
channels, the Ganges pours its mighty stream into the Bay of Bengal. The Hooghly, at 
Calcutta, is about a mile in breadth at dugh water; but, during the cbbs, its opposite side 
presents an unsightly range of long, dry sand-banks., 

‘The city of Calcutta affords a remarkable instance of rapid advancement from compara- 
tive insignificance as an obscure village, to a state of almost imperial splendour as the 
capital of an immense empire, origmating im the following accidental and somewhat 
romantic incident of the 15th century* :—“ Jehanara, the favounte daughter of Shah 
Jehan, in retinng one night from the imperial presence to her own apartment, set her 
dress on fire while passing onc of the lamps which ht the cormdor; and, fearful of calling 
for assistance wlile the male guards of the palace were within hearing, the termfied princess 
rushed into the harem, enveloped by fire, and was fearfully burned before the flames 
could be extinguished. The most famous physicians were summoned from different parts 
of the empire: and the surgeons of the English ships then at Surat, having obtamed 
considerable repute for cures performed on some Mogul nobles, an express was scut to 
that place for one of them, A Mr. Gabricl Broughton was selected for the occasion ; 
and havmy, fortunately, been conspicuously instrumental in aiding the recovery of the 
princess, was desired by the yrateful father to name his reward, With rare disiterest- 

Martin’s Jnudin Jmpure, volo, p. 214. 
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edness, Broughton asked only for advantages to the Company of 1 


| vhich he was the 
servant; and, im return for his skilful treatment of the suffering princess, and his subse 
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quent attendance upon the household of the emperor, and Prince Shuja, the governor of 
Bengal, he obtained a licence to the company of Hnglish merchants trading to the Bast 
Indies, for unlimited trade throughout the empire, with freedom from éustunralties _ all 
places except Surat, and permission to ercct factories ; which was speedily availed of i 

the establishment of them at various places; and of which one was at Llooghly, on sie 
western bank of the river. At this factory the Company coutinued to trade until 1696, 
whenghe emperor Aurungzcbe permitted them to remove thew establishment to the 
petty native village of Govindpoor, on the eastern bank; and, in the following year, to 
secure their possession by a small fort. So slow was the carly progress of the new settles 
ment, that up to 1717, Govindpoor—the site of Calicata, or Calcutta, now the ‘City of 
Palaces’—remained an assemblage of wretched huts, with only a few hundreds of nthabi- 
tauts ; and even so late as 1756, it had not more than seventy houses in it occupied by 
Europeans. In 1742, it was found necessary to augment the means of defence against 
the incursions of the Mahrattas, who had become troublesome; and the fort was 
surrounded by a ditch—a precaution that was found utterly useless when, in June, 
1756, the subahdar, or viceroy of Bengal, Surajah-ud-Dowlah, made an attack upon the 
factory, of which he obtained possession, and immortalised the memory of lis conquest 
by the wanton destruction of the European residents by suffocation in one of the 
dungeons of the fort.” The catastrophe is thus related :—“ Upon the soldiers of Surajah- 
ud-Dowlah entering the fort, after a well-sustamed resistance, by which they had lost 
many men, the inhabitants surrendered their arms, and the victors refrained from blood- 
shed. he subahdar, notwithstanding his character for inhumanity, showed no sigus of 
it on this oceasion, but took his seat in the chicf apartment of the factory, and received 
the congratulatory addresses of his officers and attendants with extreme clation; all 
angry feclings being merged in the emotions of gratificd vanity at the victory he had 
achieved. ‘The smallness of the sum found in the treasury (50,000 rupees) disappomnted 
him ; but when Mr. Holwell, a member of council (upon whom the detcuce of the factory 
had devolved after the troops had deserted the place), was brought into his presence with 
fettered hands, he was immediately sct free; and notwithstanding some expressions of 
resentment at the English for the defence of the fort, Surah declared, upon the faith of 
a soldier, not a hair of their heads should be touched. ‘The conference terminated about 
seven in the evening, and Mr. Holwell returned to his companions in captivity (LEO im 
number), while the question was diseusscd by their captors, how they were to be secured 
for the night. No suitable place could be found; and while the guards were searching 
about, the prisoners, rclicved from fear by the unexpected gentleness of Surajal Dowlah, 
stood in groups conversing together, utterly unsuspicious of therr impending doom, The 
chief officer at length reported, that the only place of security he conld find was the 
garrison prison—kuown, im military parlanee, as ‘the Black Hole’ —a chamber eighteen 
feet long by fourtcen broad, lit and ventilated by two small windows secured by thick 
iron bars, and overhung by a verandah. Even for a dozen European offenders, this 
dungeon would have been insufferably close and narrow; but the prisoners of the 
subahidar numbered 146 persons, the greater part of whom were English, whose constitu. 
tions could scarcely sustain the ficrce heat of Bengal im the summer season, even with 
the aid of every mitigation that art could invent or money purchase, These unfortunates, 
in their ignorance of Mahratta nature, at fest derided the wea of being shut up in the 
‘Black Holc, as being a manifest impossibilty ; but theirincredulity was of short duration. 
The guards, hardened to the sight of suffering, and habitually careless of life, forced them 


all (micluding a half-caste woman, W ho clung to her husband) mto the cell at the pomt of. 


the sword, and fastened the duor upon the helpless crowd. — Mr, Holwell strove, by 
bribes and entreaties, to persuade an old) man of some authority among the guard, to 
procure their separation into two places. Ile apparently made some attempt to efleet 
this; but returned, declaring that the subahdar slept, and none dared disturb him to 
request the desired permission, without which, no change could: be made in the disposi- 
tion of the prisoners. The scene which ensued perhaps admits but of one comparison 
in horror—that one is, the hold of aslave-slip. Some few mdividuals retamcd consclous- 
ness to the last; and after hours of agony, surrounded by sights and sounds of the most 
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appalling description, they rendered up their souls tranquilly to their Creator; while 
others, maddened by the double torment of heat and thirst, fought with each other like 
furious beasts, to approach the windows, or to obtain a share in the pittance of water 
procured through the intervention of one compassionate soldier; the other guards hold- 
ing lights to the iron bars, and shouting with fiendish Janghter at the death-agomies and 
frantic struggles of the prisoners. ‘Towards daybreak, the tumult in the cell of death 
began to diminish; shricks and supplications were succeeded by low, fitful moans; a 
sickly pestilential vapour steamed through the bars—the majority of the prisoners had 
perished; corruption had commenced ; and the few who yet survived, were sinking fast. 


| The sleep of Surajah Dowlah at length ceased, and he was informed of the importuni- 


tics of the prisoners, The door was then forced open by his command. After the 
suffocating vapour had partially escaped, the guards ordered the prisoners to come forth ; 
and from the dark gloom of that dungeon, and over the corpses that Jaid thick upon its 
floor, twenty-three ghastly figures staggered into the light of day, one by one, faint and 
crushed by the intensity of their suffermgs through the suffocating agonies of that 
dreadful mght.”. Among the survivors of this horrible catastrophe were Mr. Holwell and 
the half-easte woman mentioned, who entered that dungeon a devoted wife, and left it a 
forlorn and broken-hearted widow—her European husband having fallen in the sacrificial 
oblation to Mahratta vengeance. Upon the result of the meht’s work being reported to 
the clnef, he ordered a pit to be dug in front of the dungeon, into which the bodies of 
the 123 murdered men were promiscuously thrown. 

No appearance of regret was manifested by the subahdar for this atrocity. The first 
flush of exultation had passed away, and resentment for jis pecuniary disappointment 
became now the dommant fechng. Mr. Holwell, unable to walk, was carried into his 
presence, and harshly interrogated regarding the treasure of the Company, which had been 
removed previous to the capture of the fort. As no satisfactory answer could be given to 
luis inquires, the few surviving victims were lodged in miserable sheds, fed on grain and 

rater, aud left to cudure, as they night, the crisis of the fever consequent upon their 
imprisonment through the wight of the 20th of June. Several did survive; and their 
rclease was eventually procured through the intercession of the grandmother of Surajah 
Dowlah, and a native merekant named Omichund, Upon the return of Mr. Flolwell to 
Kurope some time afterwards, that gentleman and a Mr. Cooke, a sharer of his sufferings, 
eave a panfully-interesting account of the whole catastrophe before a committce of the 
House of Commons.* In October, 1756, Calcutta was recovered by a force under General 
Chive, after a siege of two hours only; at the end of which the Mahratta chief and his 
garnison sought their safety by flight. The “Black ITole” was afterwards converted 
mite a warchouse; and an obelisk, fifty feet high, raised before the entranee, com- 
memorates the names of the victims that perished within its fatal enclosure. 
assing by the gradual development of this now important city until it had taken 
rank amoug the capitals of empires, 1f may be observed, that within little more than half a 
ecutury from the event above-mentioned, the imeonsiderable village and fort of 1756, 
which merely covered a few aeres of land, had grown mto a magiunficent city, extending 
for more than six miles along the river side, and penetratmg miland, i some places, to 
nearly the same distance. The authoress of Scenes and Characteristics of LHindoostan, 
when exercimng her pleasingly-descriptive pen upon reminiscences of Calcutta, says—" The 
approach to the “City of Palaces’ from the river is execedingly fine; the Hooghly, at all 
periods of the year, presents a broad surface of sparkling water; and as it winds through a 
richly-wooded country, clothed with eternal verdure, and mterspersed with stately build- 
ings, the stranger feels that banishment may be endwcd amid scenes of so much 
picturesque beauty, attended by so many luxurious accompaniments.” The usual landmg- 
place, Champaul Ghaut, 1s formed by a magnificent flight of stone steps, ascending from 
the water to a noble esplanade, which opens to the town by a triumphal arch of fine 
proportions, and supported by columns of elaborate design. Passing beneath this orna- 
mental structure, a wide plain (or meidan), occupying a spacious quadrangular area, 18 
mtersected by broad roads which lead towards the mtenor, On two sides of this quad- 
rangle, a part of the city and of the fashionable suburb of Chowringce extend themselves. 
The houses are, for the most part, detached from each other, or are connected only by long 
* Parl. Papers (Mast India Company), 1772. 


In many instances pillared verandahs extend the entire height and width of the 
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ranges of raised terraccs, surmounted, like the flat roofs of the houses, with balustrades 


buildimes, | 
only intersected by spacious porticos : the arelutectural effect of the mtermmable clusters 


of columns, balustered terraces, and lofty gateways, occasionally intermmeled with 
brilliant foliage and shrubs of surpassing loveliness, is indeseribably beautiful: The 
material of the houses is termed puckha—brick coated with cement of dazzline whiteness: 
and although the claims of the “City of Palaces” to high architectural merit have esi 
questioned, and there may be many faults discoverable when tested by the strict rules of 
art, there is still sufficient to inspire the stranger with mnmingted admiration at the mag. 
nificcnce of the coup @ail that is presented from the Champaul Ghaut, from which paint | 
the eye embraces a wide range of the city, diversified by palaces and temples, spires and 


minarets, domes aud towers, whose sharp, clear outhnes are thrown into bold rehef by the | 


umbrageous verdure with which they are intermingled. 

The magnificent building erected by the Marquis Wellesley for the residence of the 
governor-gencral of British India, is situated on one side of the spacious quadrangle 
mentioned ; andin a line with it, on either side, is a range of handsome buildings occupied 
as oflices of the government, and the abode of the higher Class of officials in its service. 
The governor-gencral’s palace consists of a rustic basement, with a superstructure of the 
Tonic order. A spacious flight of steps, on the north side of the edifice, extends over an 
arch by which carnages approach the principal entrance; and the south side is decorated 
with a circular colonnade, surmounted by a dome. The wings contam the private apart- 
ments of the palace, which are connected by circular passages, arranged to have the 
advantage of the air from all quarters. The ceutral portion of the building contams 
several magnificent apartments for state occasions, and the council-chamber of the 
governor-general, 

The principal square of Calcutta, called Tank-square, occupies a quadrangular area of | 
about 500 yards; in the centre of which is a large tank, sisty fect deep, surrounded by | 


a wall and balustrade, and having steps descending to the bottom, The square contains 
the old fort of Govindpoor (the omginal Ca/iea/a) and the custom-house—a noble build- | 
ing, in front of which a handsome quay has been formed. Tus portion of Calcutta is | 
eaJed “The Strand,” and extends hence more than two mies along the bank of the 
river. During the admimistration of the Marquis of Jlastings, from 18138 to 1823, much 
was done to improve the smmntary state of the capital by dramage and ventilation, A 
street sixty feet wide was opened through the centre of at, from end to end, aud several 
squares were laid out, each of which, like the one already mentioned, has a tank im the 
centre, surrounded by planted walks. The southern part of the city 1s eliefly inhabited 
by Europeans; but a view of Calcutta limited to that portion only, would give a very 
erroncous idea of the whole of the metropohs of British Tndia. 

The portion principally occupied by the natives is called Black Town, and hes 
northward of the European quarter, to which it presents a marked contrast. In extent 
it comprises about three-fourths of the entire space built over; the strects and avenues | 
being narrow, dirty, and unpaved. Many of the houses of the better class of inhabitants 
are built of brick, two storeys high, with terraced roofs; but the far greater number of 
habitations are either mud cottages, or huty built of bamboo, or other slight material, 
and swarm with an excess of population im proportion to the accommodation they are 
calculated to afford. From the close contiguity, and fragile materal used im these build- 
ings, fires are frequent and destructive i the Black Town, but do not often affect: the 
European quarter. Upwards of twenty bazaars, well supphed with inerchandise from all | 
parts of the world, and with provisions in abundance, offer to the inhabitants all that 1 
requisite for their consumption, 

Besides the government-house and the old fort, the other public buildings of note mn | 
Calcutta are the town-house, the cowts of justice, the theatres and assembly-rooms, and 
numerous places of worslip adapted to the vanous mtuals that flourish under the: 
tolerant rule of Britain, Amongst them are two churches belonging to the English—one 
of them bemg the cathedral of the diocese of Calcutta; other edifices, dedicated to 
Christian worship, belong to the Portuguese, the Armentins, and the Greeks ; and there 
are also several temples and mosques belongimg to the Himdoo and Mohammedan 
inhabitants. 
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Fort Wilham stands about a quarter of a mile below the town, and has been con- 
sidered the strongest fortress belonging to the English throughout their possessions in 
India. In form it is an irregular octagon, built at a cost of £200,000, after a design 
approved by Clive soon after the battle of Plassy, i in 1757. The five sides of the octagon 
next the land are extensive, and are mounted witha formidable armament for the protec- 
tion, or, if necessary, for ive destruction of the town, or any adverse force in possession 
of it: the three sides towards the river completely command the approach to the town 
in that direction. ‘The interior of the fort is open, and affords a vast space for military 
parades, besides well-arranged and shaded promenades, kept in excellent order. The 
barracks, which are bomb- proof, are sulficiently large to accommodate 10,000 men; and 
it would require, with its 619 pieces of cannon im position, and adequately manned, as 
many troops to garrison it as would form an army capable of taking the field. Besides the 
quarters for the 1 men, Fort Willham contams only such buildings as are absolutely neces- 
sary for the convemence of the establishment ; a house for tlie commandant, officers’ 
quarte rs, nnd the arsenal, which is kept well supplied with military stores. ‘The entire 
cost of this fortress, since its construction in 1757, has execeded £1,000,000 sterling. 

As the seat of government, Calcutta possesses also the supreme court of judieature for 
the presidency of i ewes: i. This court is under the control of a chief justice and two 
puisne judges, appointed hy the crown. The native courts of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
and Nazamut Adawlut (the former for civil, and the latter for criminal causes), are courts 
of appeal from the provincial courts in all parts of Uhindoostan, 

Calcutta was erected into a diocese under the prelacy of the Rev. Dr. Heber in 
181-4; and the annual stipend of the bishopric is £5,000, with an episcopal palace. The 
religious, educational, literary, and scientific institutions of Caleutta are numerous, and 
of a high order. A Sansenit. college, a Mohammedan college, and an Anglo-Indian col- 
lege are severally supported by grants from the government, which also affords aid to 


many establishments for instructing the native children, and those of the poorer classes of 


Europeans. The college of Fort Witham (founded by the Marquis Welleslev) is 
chiefly directed to the completion of the education, in native languages, of cadets and 
employes of the Kast India Company, who have been partially educated at Haileybury. 
The opulent inhabitants of Caleutta, both native and Kuropean, also contribute hberally 
to the support of charitable foundations of various hinds. 

Besides the five hbranes of the public mstitutions, such as those of the Asiatic 
Socicty of Bengal (founded by Sir Wilham Jones in 1781), Fort Wilham College, the 
Botanical Soc yety, the Agricultural and Tlorticultural Soceties of India, the Calcutta 
Literary Socicty, &e., the capital is amply supplied with excellent subseription libraries 
and reading: rooms. Of these, the Caleutta Pubhe Library 1s entitled to the first rank. 
A Mechamey’ Institute has also been established, and is well supported by the class for 
whose benefit it was designed. 

The Botanical Gardens are situated ona bend of the river at Garden Reach, the 
favourite summer residence of opulent Anglo-Indians; and are within about half-an-hour’s 
row from Chamnpaul Ghaut. This noble establishment of the government is at all times 
open to visifors ; it contains all the varicties of vegetaion known throughout Hindoostan ; 
with avast collection of exotics, chiefly from Nepaul, Pulo-Penang, Sumatra, and Java; 


besides contributions from Brazil, the Cape, and other regions of the Americas and of 


Africa, as well as from Austraha and the islands of the Southern Ocean. Above this 
magnificent garden 1s a large plantation of teak—a wood which is not indigenous in this 
part of India, but is most mvaluable in slup-building; a branch of national industry that 
is carnied on at Calcutta toa considerable extent. 

One of the great mconvemences of Calcutta arises from its great deficiency of water. 
It has not unfrequently happened, m and about the city, that after boring to a depth 
of more than 150 feet, no springs have been reached : the water-supply of a great portion 
of the inhabitants 1s therefore dependent upon dAeestics (or water- carriers), who sre 
attached to almost every establishment. 

The markets of Calcutta are profusely supplied with butchers’ meat, venison, game, 
fish, vegetables and fruits, all of which are generally to be obtamed at moderate prices. 
The game cousists of hares, wild ducks, teal, ortolans, snipes, &e. Amongst the water 
products is the mango-fish--wlnch derives its name from appearmg in the river only at the 
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season in which the mangoes ripen; and is regarded as a great delicacy, Pine-apples 
melons, oranges, peaches, guavas, loquats, strawberrics, &c., are produced in aniale 
variety, and are of the most exquisite flavour. 

Amongst the luxurious abundance bencath which the tables of the upper class of 
public servants at the scat of government literally groan, 1 18 amusing to find that the 
recognised delicacics of an entertainment chiefly consist of hermetically-sealed salmon 
red-herrings, cheese, smoked sprats, raspberry jam, and dried fruits; these articles souk 
from Europe, and being sometimes difficult to procure in a desirable state, are frequently 
sold at almosé fabulous prices. 

The population of Calcutta, exclusive of the suburbs, was, in 1850, estimated at 
413,182; that of the entire place, with the districts adjacent, comprised within a circle of 
twenty miles, was computed by the magistrates, a few years since, at 2,225,000 persons ; 
and the numbers have progressively mereascd to the present time. Besides the human 
crowds which people the capital and its suburbs, the swarms of animal hfe, of an inferior 


order, that are attracted by the cnormons quantity of viands, of every kind, that are 


daily thrown into the thoroughfares, arc remarkable. The exceeding waste of animal 
and other food by Huropean families at this place, is partly accounted for by the fact of 
the religious prejudices of the native servants, who will not partake of food prepared by 
others than of their own caste. ‘The lower order of the Portuguese, who constitute the 
bulk of European society of their class, and to whont much of the wasted abundance 
might be serviceable, cannot consumc the whole, and their inefficiency is accordingly 
made up for by amazing flocks of crows, kites, and vultures; which, undisturbed by man, 
live together, and, at. times, almost cover the houses and gardens. In their useful occu- 
pation as scavengers, the kites and crows are assisted, durmg the day, by the adjutant- 
bird, or stork, and, after sunsct, by pariah dogs, foxes, and jackals, which then emerge 
from, the neighbouring jungles, and fight over their garbage, mahing “ night hideous with 
their discordant noises.” 

Calcutta, from its position and local resourecs, was not likely to be materially affected 
by the insurrectionary outbreak that carned fire and sword with desolating fury through 
the fur provinces of which it was the capital; and many reasons conspired to secure this 
immunity. For mstance, there were, on al] occasions, more Europeans at Calcutta than 
in any other city in India, who could present a formidable barrier to the efforts of the 
disaffected: there was the immediate presence and influence of the viceregal court-— 
objects of great weight upon the native mind; the head-quarters of all authority was 
concentrated in the city, ensuring the promptest measures that, in any eugency, might 
be required: and besides all this, it was the port of debarkation for successive arrivals 
of European troops—a fact which alone would have sufficed to quench the aspirations of the 
most sanguine amongst the rebelliously melned of its mative population, Yet the capital 
was not altogether free from causes of disquietude, nor was the government regard- 
less of the necessity for unremitting vigilance. Twoimportant measures, however, that were 
considered requisite for the safety of the state—namely, a bill restraining the exuberant 
tone of the press, and for the registration of arms—met with much popular clamour. A 
great cause of uncasincss also arose from the fact that, at the tine of the ontbreak, scarcely 
any English troops were quartered vu Fort William; wlule the proxunity of the mittary 
stations at Barraekpoor and Dumdum (the first being sivteen miles, and the latter ouly 
eight miles from the seat of government, and, at the tine of the mutiny, chictly oce pied 
by native troops), was a circumstance well calculated to lspire alarm: fortunately, 
beyond alarm, no immediate evil result afleted Calcutta society, mm connection with the 
revolt. The first occasion for disquictude arose on the 17th of May, immediately after 
intelligence of the outrages at Meerut and Delhi had reached the government. Some 
men belonging to a native regiment, eneamped on the esplanade between the Coolic 
Bazaar and Fort William, were reported as having made mutinons overtures to the 
soldiers on duty at the fort; ther object, in the first instance, being to obtain ammunt- 
tion, and then, in conjunction with the sepoys, to take possession of the fort during the 
night; and after putting the Europeans within the walls to death, to turn the guns ol 
the fort upon the shipping, to prevent intelligence bemg conveyed from the comnts 
and then to play upon the city wlile the Huropean population were massacred, and then 
property destroyed, Having effected thus much, the e:ty was to be given up to pillage. 
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and the native troops, ladle will apni were then to mil ts Delhi, and joi the standard 
of the Mogul. However much or little of truth there might be in the report, it was at 
once conveyed to the fort-major by the men to whom the alleged design had been 
revealed, and steps were immediately taken for the protection of the fort and city. 


The drawbridges at Fort Wilham were raised, 


and ladders of communication withdrawn 


from the ditches; the guns on the several bastions were shotted, and additional guards 


placed over the arsenal. 


Kuropean sentinels were stationed at the officers’ quarters, and on 


the ramparts; while patrols were kept on duty through the city, to report the first 
symptom of active outbreak. The night, however, passed over without any 
disturb the peace; and on the following day a sufficient Kuropean force was moved into 
the capital, and the regiments on the esplanade were then quietly disarmed. 
About the middle of June, circumstances trauspired that rendered it 
remove the ex-king of Oude (who had, for some time previous, occupied a residence at 
Garden Reach, a suburb of Calcutta) from the native influences that surrounded him ; 
and at was determined that, for a time, his majesty should become an inmate of Fort 
William, to which he was ‘accordingly removed, under the following circumstances :— 
At daybreak on the morning of the 15th of Jane: a detachment of thie 37th regiment, 
which had just arrived at Calcutta from Ceylon, was marched down to Garden Reach, 
with two guns; and, before its approach was observed, had surrounded the palace. The 


officer in command then demanded an audience of Is majesty ; 


attempt to 


expedient to 


and, reaching his pre- 


sence, respectfully announced his mission, and, at the same time, delivered an autograph 
from the governor-general, addressed to the king, in the following terms :— 
“Fort Wallan, Jane 15th. 
“Sir,—It is with pain that I find mysclf compelled to require that your majesty’s 
person should, for a season, be removed to within the preemets of Fort William. The 
hame of your majesty, and ‘the authority of your court, are used by persons who seek to 
excite resistance to the British government; and it is necessary that this should cease. 
Your majesty knows that, from the day when it pleased you to fix your residence near 


Calcutta to the present time, vourself, and those 
free and uncontrolled. 


The surprise was so perfect, and the arrangements so well 
shightest chance of successful opposition to “the measure existed, 


about your majesty, have been entirely 


Your majesty may be assured, then, that it is mot the desire of 

the governor-general m council to interfere needlessly’ with your movements and actions. 
Your majesty may be cqually certain that the respect due to your majesty’s high position 
will never be forgotten by the government or its officers, and that every possible provision 
will be made for your majesty’s convenience and comfort.--C\NNING.* 


varricd out, that not the 
No resistance was 


olferca ; and, at seven o'clock in the morning, the hing of Onde, accompanied by two 
conumissioned officers of the governor-general’s staff, was quietly conveyed a prisoner to 
apartments prepared for lus reception im Lort William. 


Numerous arrests followed this decisive step ; 


and the subsequent conspiracy for 


general nsing in the city and suburbs, as well as in other parts of the province of Beng: i 
aml the late kingdom of Oude, became known to the government im ample time to 
cnable it to adopt measures for the security of the capital. 
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THE CITY OF MADRAS. 


Tus city of Madras (or Fort St. George), the capital of a presidency, and the chict 
oe of commerce on the western shore of the Bay of Bengal, is situated in lat. 1] 3° 
Ju travelling distances, it is 1,080 miles S. from Calcutta, 


oON., long. 80° 21’ 


798 S.E. from Bombay, and 1,275 8. IE, from Delhi, 


sca is peculiar: low, 


[f. 


flat, 


* History of the Indian Mutiny, vol. i, p. d86. 


‘The approach to Madras from the 
sandy shores extend far to the north aud south ; 
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barren hills, that form the boundary of the view inland, contribute to impress the spec- 
tator with a sense of sterility and loneliness that only wears off with a ce cous 
the land, when the beach is scen, as it were, alive with the swarms of mae nature re 
cover it to the very verge of the sea. The public offices and buildings erected neste the 


| beach arc handsome, with colonnades or verandahs to the upper storeys; supported 
Pe J : . 


on arched bases, and covered with the beautiful shell mortar (or chunam) of Madras— 
hard, smooth, and polished hke marble. Within a few yards of the sea the fortifications 


‘\ ‘ _ ay a] 7 = 
of Fort St. George present an imposing appearance, and beyond them are scen minarets 


and a ee ha ee se Within the fort a hghthouse rears its 
monitory crest ninety fect above the level of the sea, ; is visible from the m: ad of 
ee Sip foe ae e sea, and is visible from the mast-head of 

Madras has no harbour, and vessels of heavy burthen are obliged to moor in the roads 
—about two miles from the fort. A strong current runs along the coast, and a tremen- 
dous surf breaks on the shore, rendering it difficult to land even in the calmest weather. 
In crossing this surf the natives use boats of a peculiar construction, built of very thin 
planks laced together, and made as pliable as possible. The boats from the vessels often 
row to the outside of the surf, and wait for the masulah (or native boats) to take the pas- 
sengers on shore. Fishermen, and others of the lower class employed on the water, fre- 
quently use a simple kind of conveyance for passing the surf, ealled a “catamaran,” which 
they resort to when the sca is too rough for the masulah boats to venture out. These 
substitutes are formed of two or three loys of wood about ten feet long, lashed together 
with a piece of wood between them to serve as a helm. Sitting astnde this unique 
barque, two men, armed with paddles, launch themselves upon the sinf to fish, or to con- 
vey messages to and from the ships in the roads, when no other means of communication 


is available. The Madras boatmen are expert swimmers; and when, as is frequently the | 


ease, they are washed from the catamaran by the force of the surging waves, they make 
no difficulty in regaining their perilous seats, and proceeding on their mission. 
The most stuking object from the sea is Fort St. George, which, as it now stands, 


embraces the remains of the original fortress (erected in 1610), and long sinee converted | 


ito storehouses and public offices. ‘The present building 1s strong and handsome, 


extensive, and well defended ; its face towards the sca hemng deemed impregnable, as the 


heavy surf would effectually prevent the landing ofan enewy. Within the walls are the 
post-office, magazines, storchouses, barracks, hospitals, and other necessary requirements. 
The governor’s residence 1s a spacious building of some pretension to arclutectural 
beauty ; and on the esplanade in front of it, is a marble statue of the Marqtus Cornwalhs. 


Southward frum the site of the Old Fort is a large and commodions church, mm which has | 
been erected a splendid memorial of Bishop Heber—seulptured by Chantrey, and repre. | 


senting the estimable prelate in the solemn act of confirming two native converts in the 
doctrines of a faith more pure, more holy, than those of the benghted race from whose 
errors they have been rescued. 

The southern exit from the fort leads to the fashionable drive of European Madras— 
the South Beach, which is a strip of road about a quarter of amie in length along the 
shore. At the end of the drive is an oval enclosure, consisting of a lawn and gravel- 
walks; in the centre of which a military band “discourses sweet music,” for about an 
hour, to the ¢/ite of Madras society, on three evenings of the week. There are several 
other pleasant drives in the vicmmty of the town, especnly the Monnt-road—so named 


from its leading to the ariillery station at St. Thomas’s Mount. This road, which is six. 


miles in length, presents a continuous succession of charming villas, interspersed with 
lusnriant fohage, and nestled im gardens, where the rich glow of Oriental flowers is tem- 
pered by the sober verdure of the groves that surround them, and leave nothing for 


fancy to desire for dehghting the eye or enchanting the imagination, “Tere,” says a. 


recent traveller, “are to be scen, m the most lavish abundance, the plume-like broad- 


leaved plantain, the gracefully drooping bamboo, the proud coronet of the cocoa waving | 


with every breeze, the fan-leaf of the still taller palm, the deheate arcea, the obelish-hke 
aloe, the majestic bamian with its drooping stems—the giant arms outstretchme from a 


columnar and strangcly convoluted trunk, and shooting forth the plant fibrous strings» 
which plant themselves in. the earth below, and add support and dignity to the wmnbra- 


geous canopy above them.” 
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Near the Mount-road is the racecourse, on ee town ae of lich ig a stone bridge 

of many arches, over a wide and decp ravine which forms a channel for the waters during 
the rainy season—a shallow stream meandering along its bed at other times; on the banks 
of which are generally collected some hundreds of dhobies (washermen), with the tents 
in Which their familics are located. Tt 1s noticed as peeuharly characteristic of the arro- 
gance and exclusive pretensions of Muropeans in India, that their own vehicles alone are 
permitted to traverse this bridge; the bullock hackeries of the natives beimg compelled to 
descend on one side, and, after wading through the water, ascend the somewhat precipi- 
tous bank on the other. With such, and many equally offensive asstumptions of superiority 
regulating the intercourse between the I nglish residents and the native population, it is 
hardly likely that any other feelmg could be cherished by the latter than that of hatred, 
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‘not the less intense because veiled rheueath a miusk of servile obsequiousness. 


Government-house, which is by no means remarkable either for architectural beauty 
or the accommodation it affords, 1s situated at the head of the Mount-road. ‘The garden, 


cor park, by which it 1 piirroiided. 1 is spacious, and extends to the shore, where the gov- 


ernor of the presidency has a smaller h: abitation, named the “Marine V ila.” 

The Black Town, which is beyond the fort from the sca, 1s deseribed by a recent 
traveller as being large and very populous: the streets mostly run at right angles, and 
parallel with cach other. As the mercantile busmess of the place is transacted here, the 
shops of Europeans and natives are chiefly established in the Black ‘Town; and, with 
the residences of the Portuguese and natives, occupy a considerable area. The joint 
population of the two towns is estimated at 480,000. 

The climate of Madras is considered to be Jess sultry than that of Bengal; and such 
stations as are situated on the higher grounds of the tabie-land, enjoy a very agreeable 
temperature. Society is more tinnited than that of Calcutta, and displays less attention 
to the clegancies of life, Parbury, in his /fandbook of India, describes the manners of the 
Europeans as of a haughty and ridiculously exclusive character— —an assertion which seems 
to be warranted by the fact related of the Ravine bridge. 

Dunng the recent calamitous events that have de lused avast portion of the sister pre- 
sidency ith blood, that of Madras remained almost entirely free from disturbance. With 
one solitary exception (the 8th regiment of Madras native cavalry), the native troops not 
only kept faith with the government that fed and paid them, but also cheerfully offered 
their services. against the mutinons sepoys of Bengal. Many of the regiments were 
employed in the course of the struggles of 1857- im “and rendered good service in the 
hattles fought with the Insurgent troops. The only imstance of dissatisfaction and relue- 
tance to obey the orders of thei commander, was furnished by the regiment above-men- 
tioned, which mutimed on its w wy {rom Bangalore to Madras (where it was to embark for 
Caleutta), on the ground of the unsatisfactory rates of pay, batta, and pension. The local 
vovernuient unwiscly yielded to the demands of the men in this instance, and the 
reginicnt resumed its march; but after proceeding thirteen nules further, the troopers 
again halted, and declared “ they would not go forth to war agaist their countrymen.’ 
Prompt measures were then taken to put an cud to this insubordmate conduct ; the men 
were unhorsed and ancl and sent to do dismounted duty at Arcot; and their 
horses and arms were forthwith shipped to Calcutta, where the accession was, at the mo- 
ment, of great value to the government, 
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BOMBAY. 


The island, town, and harbour of Bombay, from which the presideney has been named, 
he off the western shore of the Concan, in the province of Bejapoor ; the town oe 
the south-castern extremity of the ‘Gland: and bemg in dat. 18°56" N., long. 72° 57! 1. 
Its distance from Calcutta is 1,301 miles southsense: and, fiom Madras, 774 miles, also 
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south-east, The small island upon which the capital of the presideney is situated. is 
» . 7 > < ‘ : oe 4 ’ 

about cight miles in length from north to south, and is three miles broad in its widest 

Si) . . ’ - 

part. Separated from the mainland by an ann of the sea, Bombay forms. with the 

ig : T ’ ' ¥ , ‘ 

contiguous islands of Colaba, or “Old Woman’s Island,” Salsette (° Buteher’s Idand) 

Yorany Mi } : sana ; ae yy 

and Caranja—visible in the aunexed enyraving—one of the finest harbours in Hin- 


! ry aq . . way ‘ . 
doostan. ‘Two derivations have been asmened to the present name of the isand— one 


from the Hindoo goddess, Bomba (Dev); the other from the Portuguese, Buon Bahia 
(a good bay or harbour.) 

The harbour of Bombay presents one of the most striking and beautiful views that 
ever delighted the eye of an artist. The splendour and sublimity of its) scenery offer 
such numberless claims to admiration, that it is considered by many to bear the patna 
from the far-famed Bay of Naples. During the best season of the vear the sea is 
smooth, its undulations resembling rather those of an inland lake than the waters of 
an occan; wliule the breeze blowing in-shore during the greater part of the day, 
enables the very smallest boats, with the assistance of the tide, to voyage alony the 
coast, or to the several islands which gem the searcely ruffled wave, and to return with 
the suceceding flood without encountering any of the dangers that are experienced in less 
sceure places. Hven during the monsoon, when many other points of the Indian coast 
are unapproachable—when the lofty and apparently mtermmable mountains which form 
the maguificent background are capped with clouds, and the sea-birds that love the storm 
skim between the foam-crowned billows—the fishing-boats breast the waves in Bombay 
harbour, and pursue their occupation without lundrance. At this season, although the 
reality of the danger is nothing to experienced sailors, the aspect of the harbour becomes 
wild and even terrific; darkness envelopes the shy, and the woody promontones and bold 
romantic chifs, rismg above village, town, and tower, are obscured by the dingy send 
which drives along. When, however, the wrath of the storm-king has subsided, and the 
fury of the monsoon has exhausted itsclf, settled weather and clear skies once more 
appear, and the harbour is again seen in all its beauty aud luvunanee. 

Bombay derives its origin and importance, as a European. settlement, from the 
Portuguese, to whom it was ecded by the Mogul govermment m 1580; having previously 
heen a dependency belonging to a Tlindoo prince residing at Panna, in the island of 
Salsette. It came into possession of the Knglish tn 1662, on the marriage of Charles UL. 
with the infanta Cathenne of Portugal, as part of the marnage dowry of that princess. 
By the king it was disposed of to the Hast India Company, who took possesston of it on 
the 28rd of September, 1668, aud retamed itm them hands until their terntonal mzhts 
in India were surrendered to the crown of England im 180s. 

Standing principally on a narrow neck of land at the south-eastern extremity of the 
island, the fort and town command a beautiful prospect across a bay diversified with 
rocky islets, and crowned by a background of picturesque hills. ‘The town ifsclt 1s low, 
and, during the rainy season, is subject to inundation. The fortifications are extensive, 
and would require a numerous garrison for there defence: towards the sea, they are of 
great strength; but on the land side, an cnemy having once obtained a footing on the 
island, would find little difficulty with them. The fort or garnison embraces a surface of 
23 f acres, and contains a very large population, On one side, between the fort and the 
sca (at Back Bay), is a tract of almost level ground, S87 acres ine extent, md about 
1,800 yards in length along the shore; which as not avulable for any purpose of improve- 
ment, through a regulation which prohibits the erection of any permanent building 
within 800 yards of the batteries, This regulation as, however, evaded by the expensive 
and inconvenient expedient of erceeting, aud demohshmg annually, a line of temporary 
erections, of about three-quarters of a mie in length; which, for the time allowed, supply 
the place of houses. These habitations are constructed of wood, with trellis-work ol 
bamboo, and surrounded with a canvas hke a large tent. They are thatched over with 
eadjous, or the leaves of the palmyra-tree, and lined msule with cu tans or ornamicntal 
cloth, and are chiefly occupied by the highest class: of the mahtary oflicers and civil 
servants of the government. Beyond this line is a large cneampment for officers. tem- 
porarily resident. im Bombay, who occupy tents. The bungalows are surrounded: by 
ornamental rulings, covered with the passion-flower, and other rapidly-growing creeping 
plants, and are generally furmshed with flower or vegetable gardens, The compomna 
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thus formed: opens out on this Serb ne on one side, a ona ite of road mney sara 
with the batterics on the other. ‘The effect of the whole is highly picturesque and 
pleasing ; but the garrison regulations require that they shall be removed once a year. 
Up to the middle of May, then, we have a line of beautiful rustic villas, which, together 
with the officers’ tents at its extrenuty, extends nearly a mile along the shore. All at 
once, as though some panic had seized the inhabitants, or a plague had broken out in 
the doomed suburb, the bungalows or villas of the expl: made begin to be deserted, and 
are forthwith demolishe “dy the materials of which they are composed being rapidly 
removed, So quickly docs the work of destruction proceed, that, in the course of a 
fortnight, not a vestige is to be scen of the lately populous suburb Ni Bombay. By the 
first fall of run, the dwellings have vanished as if by magic—roofs, walls, and frame- 
work; the very tents and their cccapants are also gone. The esplanade, for a few days, 
presents avery unsightly appearance : the floor and foundations of houses, torn paper- 
hangings, the refuse of straw used fur packing, fragments of broken fences, and the 
remains of rumed shrubberics and flower- pots, are all that is left to designate the site of 
the departed town, Another week, and all this is changed: the first fall of rain covers 
everything with grass ; and the esplanade, which was, on the 15th of May, covered by a 
town, and on the Ist of June presented a scene of slovenly and unsightly desolation—by the 
15th of June isa bright green sward, as close and continuous as that on which the deer 
of some ancestral manor in England have browsed for centuries. The reappearance of 
these ephemeral habitations is nearly as magical as their departure: the 15th of Sep- 
tember sees the esplanade a verdant lawn ; October again witnesscs the suburb formerly 
deseribed. 

Many of the permanent residences, both within and without the fort, are, however, 
commodiously built, particularly in the European quarter. Those within the fort, that 
were originally erected by the Portuguese, have wooden verandahs, supported by pillars 
of the same material; and as this style of ‘building has been continued, Bombay bears no 
resemblance to the sister capitals of Calcutta and Madras. ‘The northern quarter of the 
fort, inhabited chiefly by Parsee fanatics, is dirty and offensive; and the lower classes of 
the inhabitants live in little clay huts thatched with palmyra-leaves, outside the fort. 

There are several churches belonging to the Portuguese and Armenians, as also three 
or four synagogues, both within and “beyond the far aeiiens: as well as a number of 
Mosques ‘and Hindoo temples. The largest of the latter, dedicated to the worship of 
Bomba Devi, is about a nile and a-half from the fort. The only Enghsh church in 
Bombay is with the fort. 

The government-house, or Castle, as it was originally designated, 1s a large commo- 
dious budding; but it has long been disused as a state residence, and is appropriated for 
public offices. The governor has two other residences for his accommodation; the 
one named Parell, at a short distance northward from the fort, bemg usually occupied as 
a town residence; the other, used as a retreat in the hot weather, bemy at Malabar Point. 
Parell, originally a college ‘of Jesuits, though not builtin a commanding position, 1s 
ileseribed as very prettily ‘situated “in the niidst of rardens, having a rich. background 
of wood; while, from the upper windows, the cye, after ranging over luxuriant groves, 
catches a view of the sea, and is carned away to more remote regions by the waving 
outhne of distant hills melting mto the soft haze, until it cffaces all “their details.’* The 
house is an irregular structure, without pretension to architectural design or ornamenta- 
tion, but yet having something noble im its appearance 5 an Impression Which 1 increased 
bv a fine portico aud castellated roof. ‘The anterior is spacious and convement. ‘Two 
flizhts of marble stars, twelve fect wide, lead into a handsome suite of drawing-rooms, 
with vallerics on either side. The terrace over the ¢ portico, separated from this suite of 
rooms by a verandah, is casily convertible into another reception-room, bemg roofed im 
by ap awning, and forailicd with blinds which, in the daytime, give an Telia ur to 
the entuwe building. The gardens are purely Italian, with cypress-trees and fountains, 
and the arrangements of the grounds are sufficiently picturesque to satisfy even fastidious 
criticism, A broad terrace, overlooking a large tank, runs along one side of the gardens ; 
and beyond, upon a rismg hall, wre seen the new horticultural wartlens, and a part of the 
picturesque village of Metunga. The floral features of the gardens at Parell are of the 

* Miss Roberts’ Overland Journey to Bombay. 
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most choice description; but the abundance of roses scems to defy computation, bushels 
being collected every day for months without any apparent diminution: and at hee ian 
questioned whether there is, in any part of the world, so great a consumption ve beau- 
tiful flower asin Bombay. The uatives cultivate it largely ; and as comparatively hut is 
employ it in the manufacture of rosc-water, it is gathered and given away in the most 
Javish profusion. ‘ At Parell,” writes Miss Roberts, “ every morning, one of the earden. 
crs renews the flowers which decorate the apartments of the guests: bouquets are placed 
on the breakfast tables ; vases, filled with roses, meet the eye in every direction, and 
present specimens of this beautiful flower—the common productions of the garden—that 
are rarely found even in the hothouses of Nurope.” 

Malabar Point, the summer retreat for the governor’s establishment, is a remarkable 
promontory on the island of Bombay ; where there as a hole or cleft in the rock, of much 
sanctity with the Iindoos, Pilgrims resort thither for the purpose of regencration, 
which they conceive to be effected by passing themselves through the cleft. The spot is 
of considerable elevation, among rocks of difficult veeess ; and, in the stormy SeASON, 
is incessantly Jashed by the surf of the ocean—a circumstance that involves no difficulty 
in it when viewed through the eye of fanatiesm. Near it are the ruins of a temple 
believed to have becu destroyed by the Portuguese, in their pious detestation of the idols 
of any other faith than their own. 

The governors mansion, and several bungalows around it, ocenpy the side of a hill 
overlooking and washed by the sea. The views are beautiful; the harbour affording, at 
all times and from every point of view, scenes of great livclimess and interest ; while the 
acrial summits of the hills in the distance, amid their purple splendours, complete the 
charm. The uumerous fairy-like skills, with their white sails catching the sunlight, give 
animation to the picture; wlile the cottages of the fishermen are often placed, with 
artistic effect, upon the neighbouring shore. Since their expulsion from Persia by the 
Mohammedans, the Parsees, or Fire-worshippers, have constituted a large portion of the 
population of Bombay. They are a pecuhar race, and adhere scrupulously to their 
ancieut religious customs and observances. Tn the morning and) evemng they crowd to 
the esplanade or the sca-shore, to prostrate themselves im adoration before the sun, 
Taken as a whole, they are an active, intelligent, and loval body of men, aud contribute 
greatly to the growth and prosperity of the settlement, the mercantile wealth and property 
of which is principally in ther bands. Among the lower class of these people, ait is 
observed that, though the men are found in the service of every European family, they 
do not allow their wives or daughters to become domestics to foreigners, and ouly permit 
them to become servants among their own people. Their funerals are of a remarkable 
character—the dead being deposited in Jarge eylmdrieal towers open to the air, and left 
until the vultures denude the bones, which are then removed, and mysteriously disposed 
of, ‘The houses of the European families at Bombay are deseribed as of a superior order, 
m regard to mteror embellsliment, to those of Caleutta; the greater part having 
handsome ceilings, and the doorways and windows being decorated with mouldings, and, 
in other respects, better fitted up and furmshed. The portion of the town formerly 
denominated the “ Black Town,” but now known as the Bhona Bazaar, is a broad street, 
forming the Ingh-road to the fort. Thisas the avenue most frequented by Europeans ; 
and is remarkable for the strange vanety and grotesque irregularity of its buldmgs. 
Most of the better kind of houses are ascended by a flight of steps, which leads to a sort 
of verandah, formed by the floor above projecting over if, and: supported by wooden 
pillars, or some sort of framework, in front. In the Parsee houses of this kind, there 1s 
usually a nitch in the lower storey for a lamp, wloch is kept always burning. The 
higher classes of natives have adopted HKuropean equipages, and associate much with the 
corresponding ranks of English soety. 

There is much variety of heat and cold im the different seasons at Bombay. The dry 
season is the most uniform, and extends from October to June. The cold period sets in 
carly in November, and continues to the beginning of March, when the heat gains 
strength again, and prevails until about the third week in May, when the umform bright- 
ness of the sky begins to be interrupted. About the 6th of June, sudden blasts and 
squalls ensue, and the rain descends in an unbroken sheet of water. The first fall 
usually commences at night, and continues for thuty or forty hours; and then, not only are 
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ihe contents of spouts from tlie ace “ves aishite down in Aiealute cataracts, but every 
water-channel overflows with an impetuous torrent. ‘The streets and level erounds are 
flooded for miles. ‘The entire duration of the south-west monsoon 1s pearly four months, 
From June to the end of September, the hills are shronded by thick, black, impenetrable 
clouds, out of which the rain pours without intermission. It would be difficult for a 
European not havimg been in India, to amagine the interruption which the rains occasion 
to general intercourse throughout the greater part of the country during the three rainy 
months. Originating in the mountaim-ranges, the streams which flow through the level 
lands, and ultimately, in many instances, form vast rivers, will often rise and fall from 
ten to fifteen fect perpendicularly In the course of twenty-four hours; and five-and- 
twenty feet are not an unusual variation between the far and wet eeatice elevations. 

The population of the island of Bombay has been estimated at 222,000 persons, and it 
continues toimerease. ‘The insurrectionary storm that troubled Bengal and the north- 
west, once only affected the capital of the preside uey of Bombay : wna the province itself 
was partially infected by the tat of rebellion; and ‘during the months of June and July, 
18957, symptoms appeared at Kolapore, Poona, and in various other quarters to the north, 
south, aud cast of the capital, that re quired careful watelung, and, in more than one 
iustance, prompt and vigorous action also, to restrain the growing mischief from overflow - 
ing Bombay with its destructive waves. 


SIMA. 


Tur celebrated and favourite resort of the (ife of Kuropean society from all parts of 
India, that is huown by this name, must be sought for among hills that rise between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, below the lower range of the Himalaya ; and situated at the 
north-eastern extremity of Bengal, about 1,112 miles from Caleutta, ‘The spot occupied 
hy this Cheltenham of the Kast, in one of the most salubrious and picturesque districts of 
[indvostan, has risen toats present importance from the accidental circumstance of a 
military station and sanatarium having been cstabhished at a village called Sabathoo, in 
its immediate viemity ;* followed by the erection of a summer residence for the political 
ageut at pahoreccile an for which was h: appily selected amidst the dehghtful scenery of 
Simla. From its early establishment as a Hurope an station, the place ie maintamed a 
logh repute for its sanitary influences, and it has, conscque sutly, been periodically visited, 
for the purposes of health and recreation, hy successive governors-gencral, and the 
superior military and civil authorities of Beng: (land the sister meaene os s: nor has the 
church been regardless of its attractions; since the bishops of Calcutta, and other digui- 
tarics of the establislmient: have freque utly sought to reerut their cnfecbled cuergies 
among its pure and bracing mifluences, 

Asatown or village, the station is built in two distinct divisions, named Simla and 
Cota (or Minor) Simla; a deep ravine, through which, in the ramy season, an impetuous 
torrent rashes down a to the plans, scparating ‘he two portions, which are, however, 
conneeted by a bridge of simple construction, erected in 1828, by Lord Combermere, 
then the soraniniloe: in-chicf in India. Presns to the : abeoniitolalion thus allorded, 
sunla may be considered as comparative ‘ly unknown, there being at the place only two or 
three houses , and scarcely any practic: wble road by wach to approach them. The interest 

taken in the prosperity of the infant settlement by the gallant officer, induced hint to 
make it for a time his head-quarters ; and to his active interference and influence, Simla 
» indebted for most, if not all, of its carly improvements; among the foremost of 


* Sahathoo w the only spot in the Vimalaya garrisoned by British troops : it has barracks, a parade- 

ground on a devel area of four or five acre x, and all other nuilitary requirements. In the winter itis 

Walmer than Samay its devation being less hy 3,000 feet; and being more quiet and re tired, it is preferred 
by many to the moe fasnionable Near ity above it, 
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which were some excellent roads, broad, safe, and free from any abrupt acclivities, 
| The bridge represented in the accompanying engraving, connects the most important 
| of these, which encircles the hill on which the station is built; another, that stretches to 
| a very considerable distance, is of sufficient breadth and gradient for st angers to ride 
| along with rapidity and safety. Bungalows, or dik-houses, were also erected at conve- 
: nient distances, varying from eight to ten miles, for the accommodation of travellers pro- 


ceeding to the inner ranges of the Himalaya. 

The greater number of houses at Simla are built at an elevation that ranges from 
seven to eight thousand feet above the level of the sea. A very considerable portion of 
these residences have an ornamental appearance; and many of the sites chosen for them 
are exceedingly beautiful—the summit of a small green knoll, sheltered by a steeper hill 
at the back, and looking down upon a valley, being usually selected. Every part of this 
delightful region is magnificently wooded with stately pines, intermingled with larch and 
cedar, the evergreen oak and the rhododendron, which here grows as high and as thickly 
foliated as any English forest tree, and bears masses of rich crimson blossoms, whose 
only fault is that their glowing tints throw too much bright colour into the landscape. 
Captain Thomas, in some Descriptive Views of Simla, published in 1846, writes enthusi- 
astically of the scenery around this mountain retreat. After tracing the route from 
Umballah (a military station a few miles south-west of the settlement) to the bank of the 
| river Gumbhur, about three miles below it, he says—“ From the foot of the ghaut, or pass, 
| which begins its upward course beside the river, the ascent to Simla is steep and tedious: 
| ' at length, emerging from barren hills, you are suddenly in the midst of forests of oak and 
_ walnut, and every variety of pine; and with these, as you proceed, are mingled masses of 
| _ the crimson rhododendron. Advancing still further, you are again surrounded by pines 
; and cork, intermingled with lesser trees covered with the blossoms of the wild cherry, 


the pear, the apple, the apricot, the wild rose, and, lastly, to remind you still more 
forcibly of home, the may; while violets cast their perfume around your feet at every step: 
and in the midst of this profusion of natural loveliness the first full view of Simla bursts 
upon the delighted traveller. From March, when the slcct and snow may be said to have 
| passed away, to the middle of July, the climate is heavenly. There is nothing hike it on 
earth! Nothing! Nothingin Italy! Nothing in France! Nothing anywhere that I 
know of. Recall the fairest day, nay hour, of sunshine you have ever known in an English 
spring, and conceive the beauty and gladness of that sunshine, brightened by continuing 
without a storm, almost without a shower daily, for months together, and deck the fruit 
trees and bushes in a thousand English blossoms, and spread violets and daisics, and 
strawberry blossoms and wild roses, and anemones, thickly over the bright close emerald 
turf; over crags, amid the pine-roots, and far away down amid the ferns beside the 
‘runnels,’ and you may fancy something of what our Simla spring and too brief summer 
are. And then, alas, come the rains! From the middle of July to the middle of | 
September you have healthy weather still, but no end to rain; in short, a climate as per- 
fectly English as England is nearly three-parts of the year. From early in September : 
| ' to the end of December, you have a dry, clear, frosty weather, very delicious, and very 
|| bracing; and from that time till spring again you may count upon living, like ‘the ancient 
mariner,’ in a land of mist and snow; very healthy, certainly, but not agreeable.” 
Among many delightful spots about Simla, are two picturesquely situated waterfalls 
about half a mile from each other—the lovely valley of Annadale, covered with pincs and 
walnut-trees; and at about half-a-dozen miles distant, the magnificent forest of Ma- 
hassoo. The racecourse of Simla is in the valley of Annadale; and it is remarkable 
for having a descent, at a sharp turning, of twenty-three yards in 200, with a precipice 
immediately below it! 
An excellent bazaar is established in each division of Simla, well supplied with foreign 
products, and with provisions in abundance from the plains. A theatre and assembly-rooms 
offer their attractions to the rich and fashionable visitors to the hills; who, combining 
benevolence with pleasure, have frequently rendered a sojourn at this place the means 
of extensive benefit to the surrounding native and other population. Annadale has 
repeatedly been the scene of festive enjoyment through the medium of fancy fairs, at 
which large sums have been realised for the establishment of schools for the native 
children. Simla was chosen, on account of its position, as one of the Indian stations 
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for carrying on some recent important magnetical observations under the auspices of 
| government. The first fire insurance company ever established on the Bengal side of 
|. India was formed at Simla, but has since been removed to Calcutta. 

! A singular practice is recorded by Captain Thomas, as prevalent among the natives of 
the hills in the neighbourhood of Simla; namely, their custom of putting infants to sleep 
with their heads under running water. This, he observes, “is a strange custom, and yet 
a very common one; and the traveller to Simla from the plains, may sce, any day about 
sunrise, or from that till noon, half a score of children (infants of a few days old), some 

| of them lying aslecp under any convenient brook by the road-side: when the brook, 
flowing over some bank or stone, makes a descent from two to four feet, the water is 

' caused to run through a narrow tube or spout, consisting simply of a long straight picce 
of the bark of apiue-tree. Beneath this, with its bare skull immediately below the concen- 
trated body of water (whose circumference may measure some four inches, and of whose 
current the force is, of course, considerably increased by its compression), the infant, 
wlule still ‘wide awake,’ is laid upon a blanket, which, if the mother be over-careful, may 
be secured from thorough saturation by the interposition of a few whisps of the lank 
coarse grass that commonly fringes cither bank. The somnific effects of this chilly 
application are really incredible. I have scen a child cry at being placed upon its watery 
_ bed; and yet, ere it had been there many seconds, it was asleep.” * 
| Several varieties of deer are met with in the neighbourhood of Simla; but the 
| favourite sport of the natives is hog shooting. The tusks of the wild hog of these hills 
| are larger than those of his brethren of the plains; his colour is iron gray, and he is 
large, flect, strong, and of indomitable courage, not hesitating to charge even a score of 
spearmen after he has got a ball or two in him. The hill people, when they go out 
' hog shooting, unshackled by the presence of the English, struggle as hard for the honour 
_ of the first ball, as the latter do in the plains for the first spear; and, with them, 
| whoever draws “first blood,’ is entitled to the boar’s head. When the party 18 
- numerous, and several shots have been fired, the struggle for this often involves scrious 
contention, and sometimes the effusion of a little human blood. Whenever a wild hog 
is killed, it is necessary to send a leg of it to the chief of the pergunnah, or, in hus 
i absence, to Ins locum tenens. “These,” writes Captain Thomas, “are the only gue 
| faws I have heard of among the Inlls, and they are said to be as old as the lulls 
themselves,” 

Game is not abundant at Simla, although earnest sportsmen have found it practicable 
' to employ dogs with success ; but it is very necessary to keep a vigilant eye upon the 
'  eanine race about Simla, for the hyena and the leopard are its deadly enemics. The 
| former prowls about at night, and will sometimes, in the dusk of the evening, rush at a 
| solitary dog, and walk off with him with the greatest case—occasionally carrying one 
| away from the very door of a European dwelling. The leopard will make the attack in 
open day; and, when pursued, these animals manage to conceal themsclyes with so 
| 


much adroituess, as to lead persons to suppose they have taken to carth. A solitary 
tiger will occasionally struggle up to the neighbourhood of Simla; and the natives, 
though not distinguished for their bravery, will, on such an emergency, attack him very 
boldly, and generally suecced in at least driving him off, 

The ternble events that convulscd India in the summer of 1857, were not without 
some unpleasant influences even at the remote station of Simla; and although the 
sword of the traitor, and the torch of rebellion, did not penetrate its mountain homes, 
circumstances occurred that, for a brief space, rudely interrupted the agrecable occupa- 
_ flons of its society, and changed the abodes of enjoyment into a scene of terror and 
| lamentation. The incidents which led to this sudden interruption of social quict were as 
| follows :—Karly in May, 1857, the then commander-in-clief (General the Hon. George 
Anson, K.C.J3.) was enjoying at Simla a short period of relaxation from the duties of his 
high command, when the harsh notes of rebellion broke upon the quict of his retreat, 
_: and called him to instant action. The mutiny at Mcerut had been succeeded by 


falling from its allegiance, and scattering fire and slaughter among the citics of the 
plains. At this period, it becaine necessary to concentrate a Kuropean force for the 


* Thomas's }vews of Sumla; published in 1846. 


outrages and revolt at Delhi; and the whole native army of Bengal appeared to be . 
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recovery of Delhi ; and the military station of Umballah was, from its proximity to 
the commander-in-chief, selected for the purpose. A regiment of Kuropeans that had 
hitherto been quartered at Simla, was accordingly moved down to Umballah—their 
place being supplied by a battalion of Goorkas. It happened, about this time. that a 
portion of the latter force was under orders to furnish an escort fora sieoetIN a on its 
way from Phillour to join the army about to proceed to Delhi, and the mett were 
forbidden to take their families with them—an arrangement in the highest degree 
offensive to the sensitive and jealous mountaineers, In addition to this grievance, they 
were further offended by having the charge of the treasury and other important posts 
transferred from their hands to those of the armed police; and having represented these 
causes of discontent to their officers, the men, one and all, declared their intention 
not to move from the station until the offensive orders were rescinded. After some 
parley, this was done by order of the commander-in-chief, and the men returned to 
their duty. 

But, in the meanwhile, rumour, with her “thousand tongues,” had proclaimed 
throughout the settlement, that the Goorkas were in a state of open mutiny, and that 
Simla was about to become a scene of carnage and desolation. A panic instantly 
robbed age of its prudence, and manhood of its valour. The European residents, many 
_ of them men holding high public appointments, waited not to learn if any grounds | 
existed for the report, but sought, in hasty and undignified flight, for a chance of 
escape from the imaginary dangers that menaced them. Some of these fugitives, who had 
but a day or two previously affixed their signatures to a requisition for enrolling a 
volunteer corps for the defence of the station, were the first to show an example of 
pusillanimity, and fled down the khuds (ravines), leaving women and children to their 
fate in the hands of the Goorkas—whatever that might be. The consternation became 
general; and its effects were speedily contagious throughout the European circle. Old 
and young—the healthy and the sick—hysterical ladies and “ strong-minded”?” women— 
screaming children and terror-stricken nurses—half-clad, and ill-provided for exposure 
to the weather, rushed down the rough and precipitous bye-paths of the ravine, hoping, 
in its depths and recesses, to find shelter from the murderous knives of the terrible 
Goorkas, Property of all kind was abandoned to the mercy of the native servants ; 
homes were deserted; households rudely scattered: only onc thing secmed worthy of 
preservation, and that was clung to with a tenacity that enabled the fugitives to endure 
every hardship and inconvenience so that life might be secure. Of the Aaut fon that 
had dignified the bills at Simla with its presence, there were many individuals of both 
sexcs that, but the day before, would have felt indignant at the supposition of so vulgar a 
possibility as that they could walk a mile; and yet who, in their flight, actually accom- | 
plished fifteen and even twenty miles before they could be prevailed upon to halt and 
look calmly around them. Old men, decrepid with age and tottering with infirmity, 
became once more young and vigorous, and vied with the most active to be foremost in 
the general flight; the road from Simla to Dugshaic being, for upwards of tweuty-four 
hours, thronged with terror-stricken fugitives, of all sorts and conditions. “On! on to | 
Dugshaie !? was the cry; “the Goorkas have slaughtered all who were mad enough 
to remain at Simla, and they are in close pursuit to murder us!” At length the panic 
died away from sheer exhaustion, since not cven the shadow of a Goorka could be scen 
to keep up the requisite stimulus; and the runaways, by degrees, came to a conclusion 
that their alarm was groundless. They presently regained sufficient confidence to 
return to their deserted homes at Simla; but, as might have been expected trom the 
manner of their flight, not a few of their household gods had availed themselves of the 
opportunity to take flight also. 
| This sadly derogatory and inexcusable conduct on the part of the male portion of the 
; European community at Simla, subjected the individuals to a galling fire of raillery and 
sarcasm, Which lost noue of its force for lack of application. A marked anxicty for | 
self-prescrvation had been exhibited by several individuals of the sterner sex, without | 
any perceptible care for the protection or comfort of their geutler companions of the | 
ball-room or the ride; and this fact, coupled with a tendency to repeat the uncere- 
monious flight upon a subsequent occasion, when some of them again sought a refuge 
in the khuds, at length subjected the valiant “light-heels” of Simla to the following 

| 
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infliction, which appeared in the columns of a local uewspaper, and was circulated 
chroughout Bengal :— 

« Notice—On Wednesday, the 15th of July, the /adies of Simla will hold a meeting 
at Rose Castle, for the purpose of consulting about the best measures to be taken for 
the protection of the gentlemen. 

“The ladies beg to inform those who sleep in the khuds, that they sincerely compas- 
sionate their sufferings ; and arc uow preparing pillows for them, stuffed with the prres¢ 
white feathers. Should they feel inclined to attend the mecting, they will then be pre- 


sented to them. Rest! warriors, rest ! 
“CLeMENTINGA Bricks.” 


SHUHUR—JEY POOR. 


Tn city of Jeypoor—eapital of the Rajpoot state of similar name, one of the central 
provinces of India—is situated about 150 miles south-west of Delhi, im lat. 26° 56° N,, 
long. 75° 40’ K.; and is considered to be one of the handsomest towns in [indoostan, 
Spacious streets, lined with magnificent edifices, intersect cach other at right angles; 
and the palace-fortress of Shuhur, or Umeer, which rises boldly on a steep rocky 
eminence, and commands the entire place, is encompassed by a line of fortifications 
four miles in extent, and mich in those picturesque features that occasionally break the 
level monotony of the plains of Central India, The fortress was considered, by the late 
Bishop Heber, as not inferior to Windsor Castle ; and it certamly presents an object. of 
feudal grandeur that carries the imagination of the European stranger back to the ages 
of chivalry and romance, Jeypoor, in addition to its beimg the chief mart in the north 
of Tudia for the horses brought from Cabool aud Versia, is also a grand emporium for 
diamonds and other precions gems, which are procured with little trouble or expense in 
the rocky districts of the prmeipality. The garnets so obtained are particularly 
heantiful; and amethysts and other gems sell at comparatively low prices. Occasionally, 
meat bargains may be obtained of the dealers in pearls, as the common prices are much 
below those demanded in places more remote from the commerce of Persia, 

Some historeal traditions connected with the fortress of Shuhur are interesting, aud 
strikingly dlusteate the political mfhicnce that has been retamed by females in provinces 
which have never becu thoroughly subjected to the jealous domination of Mogul rulers, 
The late (or present) sovereign of Jeypoor was a surreptitious child, placed upon the 
throne wholly by the intrigues of the artful and clever woman who professed to be his 
mother, She had been a principal favonite of the former rajah, but was childless ; and, 
at his death, bemg anxious to preserve to herself the share she had obtained im the 
vovernment of the country, she imposed upon the chief officers the offspring of one of 
her domesties, as her own son by the rayah, born in due time after dis decease, und 
consequently heir to the musnud. Aided by the mfluenee of a cluef of Ingh rank and 
popularity, she then contrived to get herself appomted to the regeney, with the tithe of 
Maha Ranee; and, as soon afterwards as practicable, she introduced the child at oa 
banquet in the castle of Shuhur, where a large proportion of the nobles of Rajast?han 
were invited to attend—presenting the infant as the future sovereign of Jeypoor, By 
this means she sceured the recoumtion of the eluld as rightful her to the throne ; 
masmuach, as after the nobles had eaten rice with it in that character, the impostire, if 
ever discovered, would never be made a subject of dispute, ‘The real mother of the 
infant was a Pariah (or sweeper) —a class held in the utmost abhorrence by the high-born 
Hindoos, who would have considered themselves polluted af a ehild of such an outenst 
race had even touched ther garments, Ulad the truc parentage of the imfant heen 
revealed at any period subsequent to the feast of recognition, many heads of Rajpoot 
houses must have shared im the inevitable degradation to which he would: bave beeu 
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subjected; since all who had dipped their hands in the same ; 
lost caste throughout India; and, consequently, if the worst should happen in respect t 

discovering the imposture, their silence and co-operation were ectiails ae “The 
ascendancy thus gained by the ambitious intriguant at length became inksume to the 
nobles; but the times were not favourable for resistance to her authority; and the 
fortunate descendant of the most degraded and despised race among the po uta af 
the Mast, remained in tranquil possession of the Ingh rank to leche - h ud haa 
elevated by his ambitious patroness, and in due time became the undisturbed ea of 


Jeypoor. 


lish with him would have 


HINDOO TEMPLE AT CHANDGOAN., 


Tue temple represented in the accompanying engraving, is situated in the obscure and 


otherwise uninteresting village of Chandgoan, in the south-eastern quarter of the | 


Jeypoor territory, and near the direct: route from Agra to Kotah, and other places in 
Central India. Chandgoan occurs in the middle of a stage, and it is therefore rarely 
but from accident that travellers halt in its uncighbourhood, or obtain more than a passing 
glance of the temple as they journey on. ‘The country round about ws tame and stemle, 
consisting of a serics of flat, arid plains, thinly dotted with attennated trees, whieh so 
often fatigue the cve diummg a journcy through the Upper Provinces of Lindoostan. 

The temple at Chandgoan 1s a picturesque and interesting structure, alfording a good 
speermen of Hindoo architecture, unadulterated by foreign innovations, The pointed, 
mitre-like form of the towers show the antiquity of the edifice; the greater number 
of Hindoo buildings erected after the settlement of the Mohammedans in the country, 
having the round domes troduced by the conquerors. The shrines of the deities are 
placed in these steeple-crowned towers ; the part devoted to the rehgious services of the 
temple bearing a very inconsiderable proportion to that appropriated for the aecommoda- 


tion of the officiating Brahmins aud their various and numerous attendants, meluding, | 


generally, a troop of nanteh, or dancing-gils—the inseparable adjunets of a Jarge and 
well-endowed establishment. These young ladies, thouch dedicated to the service of the 
temple, are not supposed to be the most immaculate of them sex; bat them devotion 
sanctifies their occupation; and being under the protection of the Bralauins, nautch- 
women belonging to a temple are not considered impure and degraded, as is the case 
with such of the sisterhood as have not the honour of pmestly protection, Among the 
poorer classes of the Hindoos, there is no difficulty mo finding parents who will readily 
devote their daughters to the service of their deities, or rather of their priests; and 


deserted children, who are sometimes adopted from compassionate motives by the | 


Brahmans, are always brought up to assist in religious festivals, and at ther sacrifices — 
the young and most beautiful being generally the fist victims of the obscene and 
degraded ritual, 


Among the religious festivals of the Hindoos, there is one especially mm honour of 
eae ; ‘ . . " 1! “Ey 
Krishna; in which, after the dancing-virls have displayed ther charms of art and athire- | 


ment, a ballet is performed by young and handsome boys, educated for the purpose, who 
represent the carly adventures of the deity damng das sojourn ino the lower world, 
These boys are always Brahmins; and the most accomplished corps of them belong to 
Muttra, a town scarecly inferior to Benares for sanctity and dearnmy. The corps de 


bullet-—if they may be so denominated—attached to any Lhndoo establishment of Ingh | 


celebrity, travel about during the seasons of particular festivals, and) perform: at the 


courts of the native princes. They are always well paid for them exertions, and 


frequently become a source of great wealth to the temple to whieh they belong. 
Of the Instory of the temple at Chandgoan, little ov uothing is at present known, 


except that it exists, and that, from ats unusual state of good repam, there are evidently | 


If, \ 
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native resources available for the purpose of its preservation, The state in which it 4s 
situated is under British protection ; but its capital, Jeypoor, has been rarcly visited by 
the Anglo-Indian residents of Hindoostan ; and consequently, although it is decidedly the 
finest town in Rajpootana, it las hitherto attracted but a comparatively small portion of 
attention. 


eee eee 


PERAWA—MALWA. 


Tue province of Malwa, one of the most elevated regions of Iindoostan, is situated 
principally between the 22nd and 28rd degrees of north latitude. Perawa, whose 
ancient fort 1s the subject of the accompanying plate, is an irregular and meanly built 
town, about seventy nules distant from Oojcin, the original capital of the province. — It 18 
a place of little importance—surrounded by a decayed wall’ of mud and brickwork, so 
weak and dilapidated as scarcely to oppose a barrier to the incursions of truant cattle. 
The only building connected with Perawa that is at all worth notice, is the old stone fort 
represented in the engraving; which, though not boasting much architectural beauty, is in 
the Inghest cegree picturesque, and affords a fur specimen of edifices of similar character 
that are frequently met with in the wildest and most remote districts of India. The 
style of this fortress is partly Mohammedan, and partly Hindoo—the ghaut, with its 
open pavilions (to the left of the picture), affording a pleasing contrast to the bastioned 
walls of the citadel. This approach terminates with a gateway, which, although it will 
not bear comparison with the noble portals of many of the places of arms in other parts 
of India, is not wholly destitute of artistic merit. 

‘arly in the thirteeuth century, Malwa was either entirely conquered, or became 
otherwise tributary to the Patan sovercigns of Delhi. It was afterwards raised to inde- 
pendence by the Afghans, who fixed their capital at Mandoo. But the state did not 
long maintam its supremacy, becoming subject to the Moguls, to whose empire it was 
attached until the death of Aurungzebe. The Mahratta power then obtained the mastery 
over Malwa; and during a long series of years, its possession was disputed by different 
chieftains, whose struggles afforded their less formidable nehbours opportunity to 
invade, plunder, and appropriate every village their armed followers were strong enough 
to heep in subjection. The unsettled state of provinces thus continually ato war with 
each other, and exposed to outrages of every description, rendered such fortresses as 
that of Perawa of vital importance to rulers who were frequently dependent upon the 
protection of their walls for bare existence. Many such were strong cnough to resist the 
effective weapous of native warfare; but with the exeeption of Gwalior, Bhurtpoor, and 
a few other strongly-fortified places, few could withstand the power of Enropean ordnance ; 
and it was not thought within the limits of probability that the old fort at Perawa would 
ever reassume the warhhe character of its early days. 

some short time after the commencement of the present century, a formidable band 
of robbers, organised under the name of Pundarries, attracted the notice of the Anglo- 
Indian government, These men, im the first instance, had composed the merecaary 
troops attached to the service of the Peishwa, Sindia; and upon Ins withdrawing from the 
field, had thrown thenselyes upon the people for subsistence by pillage. ‘The contribu 
tions so gathered from their own and the neighbouring states, soon rendered the ocenpa- 
tion popular with idle and depraved men of all castes and rehgions, who thronged to the 
banners of the chicfs, and earried on their lawless pursuits with impunity. At length, 
however, the force became so forinidable, and ats depredations were so extensive, that the 


Huglish government felt itself bound to interfere for the protection of the tributary states 


ry . iJ 1 
exposed to their ravages. An army from Bengal was therefore dispatched against. the 
Pindarrics; and, after some severc campaygns, succceded in completely defentiug them, 
and their auxiliaries, at the battle of Mehidpoor, and subsequently took possession of the 
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whole of their fortresses. The government was then enabled, through Sir John M 
to dictate the terms of a peace, by which it established a subsidiary force m ee ane 
placed the capital, Oojein, and the family of the reigning prince, nuder its cancels 
surveillance. Tranquillity was thus restored to, or rather established in, Malwa naa 
for a long period had known only the transient and fitful repose of hollow trices. 

The-calm that spread over the country, under the auspices of Sir John M 
was not, however, destined to endure without interruption; and thus, in the provress of 
the sepoy rebellion of 1857, the towus and villages of Malwa became again the thieabies 
of frightful outrage, The defection of the Gwalior contingent at Indore; the revolt and 
its associated atrocities at Mhow ; and the disorder that prevailed in almost every part 
of the province, testified to the fact, that the wild and lawless tendencies of the Pin- 
darrics had not been entirely discouraged by the people of Malwa, and that the 
natural disposition of the latter was prone to turbulence, aud impatient of wholesome 
restramet. 

Malwa is a fruitful province, its soil consisting chicfly of a black vegetable mould, 
which, in the rainy season, becomes so soft as to render travelling hardly practicable. 
On drying, it cracks im all directions; and the fissures in many places along the roads 
are so wide and deep, that the traveller is exposed to much per}; for a horse getting his 
foot into one of these opemmys, not only endangers his own limbs, but the life of hiy 
rider also. The quantity of rain that falls in ordinary seasons is so considerable, and the 
ground so retentive of moisture, that wells are not resorted to for the purpose of irriga- 
tion, as in other parts of Ilindoostan; and thus a great portion of the labour necessary in 
some places is saved, But this advantage is counterbalanced by the greater severity of 
suffering upon a failure of the periodical rains; for the husbandman, accustomed to 
depend upon the spontancous bounty of Providence, is with difficulty persuaded to under- 
take the unusnal Jabour of watering Ins fields, especially as that operation must be 
preceded by the toil of well-digging, 

The harvest here, as in Hindoostan generally, is divided over two periods ; one being 
in March and April, the other in September and October. From its elevation, Malwa 
enjoys a temperature favourable to the production of many hinds of frut that are 
destroyed by the heat of the Lower Provinees. The most abundant product, however, of 
the region is opium, which is, from this place, held im great estimation by the Chinese, 
who cousider it more pure than that of any other growth, In) some distiucts the opium 
is adulterated with ol; but the practice is avowed; and the reason assigned qs to prevent 
the drug from drying. Tn adulterations that are secret, and cousidered fraudulent, the 
leaves of the poppy, dried and powdered, are added to the oprum., The poppy, which ts 
sown in November or December, flowers in February, and the opium is catracted im 
March or April, according to the time of sowing. Tn thinning a piece of ground mnder 
cullivation, the very young plants are used as pot-herbs; but when they attain to a foot 
and a-half am height, thew intoxicating quality renders them highly dangerous for 
that purpose. 


alcolin, 
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THE KING’S FORT—BOORILAN POOR. 


Boornanpoor, formerly the eapital of the province of Candeish, is situated: in lat. 
21° 167 N., and long. 76° 18 E., on the north bank of the Taptee river, which rises 
in the province of Gundwana, and running westward, nearly ina parallel Tine with 
the Nerbudda, falls mto the Gulf of Cambay at Surat. ‘This beautital stream, which : 
fordable during the dry season, laves the walls of the pletiresque rains of the King’s 
Fort, whose time-worn bastions and dilapidated ramparts are mirrored on the tranquil 
surface of its shining waters. eo ; 
Boorhanpoor, when under Moslem rule, was a large and flourishing city. Being 
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founded by a holy person of great repute, it was carly chosen as the residence of one of 
the most powerful chiefs established in the Decean—Boorhan-ood-deen, who is represented 
to have been one of those ambitions and daring impostors which Islamism has so often 
produced since the days of its founder. This chief raised Inmself to great authority 
during his lifetime; and, since his death, has been esteemed as a saint. His mausoleum, 
at Rozah, surpasses in splendour the imperial sepulchre of Aurungzcbe ; and far greater 
honours are paid to his memory. Lamps are still kept burning over tlie vencrated dust, 
and his sarcophagus is canopied by a pall of green velvet—the sacred colour, which indi- 
cates that those who are permtted to use it, are cither descendants of the prophet, or 
have performed the pilgrimage to Mecea. The precincts of the building are the abode of 
moollahs, and other pious men, who are in daily attendance at the tomb; and upon great 
oceasions, large nobuts (or drums), which are kept im one of the ante-chambers for the 
purpose, are beaten by the faithful to commemorate the ments of the deceased saint. 

Tho King’s Fort (or Citadel of Boorhanpoor), no longer formidable as a place of arms, 
is picturesque in its decay. Rasing boldly from an elevated bank of the river, it con- 
veys to the spectator an idea of strength which a closer inspection does not warrant: for its 
vist tenantless courts are cumbered with huge fragments of ruins, and rank vegetation 
has penetrated to its most sceret recesses. Still it is an interesting rehe of Moslem 
grandeur fading before the relentless footsteps of Time; and the deserted chambers and 
rumed courts caunot be contemplated without a feeling of sadness. The adjoming city is 
still comparatively populous, and has been considered to be one of the largest and best 
built in the Decean. The greater number of the houses are of brick, handsomely orna- 
mented; and many of them are three storeys igh: there 1s also a large chowk (or 
market-place), and an extensve thoroughfare called the Raj Bazaar. The remains 
of Mohammedan tombs and mosques in the newhbourhood, show that Boorhanpoor, under 
its original masters, Was an important place. Its principal religious edifice, the Jumma 
Musyid, still bears substantial evidence of the wealth of its rulers, and is a handsome 
building of grey marble, crowned with lofty minarets. The followers of Boorhan-ood 
deen, by whom this mosque as well as the fort was built, are: still very numerous among 
the resident population, and constitute a peeuhar sect known by the denomimiation of 
Bohrahs. They are a noble-looking race, and are distingnished from the rest of the 
inhabitauts by a costume, in which as blended that of the place, and also of Arabia, the 
supposed birthplace of the samt whose precepts they follow. ‘They are men of active 
habits, and generally of great wealth, acquired in mercantile pursuits. ‘The best houses 
in the city are occupied by the Bohrahs, and they are celebrated all over India for their 
commercial probity and enterprise, 

After the dechne of the Mohammedan empire in THindoostan, Boorhanpoor and its 
adjacent territory fellimto the humds of the Mahrattas; and these, with the naghbourmg 
fortiess of Asscerghur (styled the hey of the Decean), were among the first trophies 0 the 
campagnus which, under Lake, Wellesley, and others, ultimately subdued the formidable 
power Which had aisen upon the ram of the Mohammedan states, and threatened to 
involve the whole of Jndia in a erucl and devastating war, 


THE JUMMA MUSJID AND WATER PALACE—MANDOO. 


Manpoo is a ruined city of Central India, situated about forty-seven miles south-west 
from OQojem, and was once the mavnificent capital of a district of the same name, 
between 22° and 28° N. lat. It is now a mass of ruins, almost veiled from sight by 
jungle, and daily crumbling into fragments, Ancient writers have recorded that it 
was founded by the Patan sovereign of Malwa— Mohammed Kriljee; and that, within its 
ereuit of thirty-seven miles, abounding with treasures of art, it far surpassed in splendour 
all the other great cities of Central Hindoostan, Occupying the crest of the Vindhya 
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mountains, enclosed in every direction by a natural ravine, and a strone Hiteiae aval 
nearly Inaccessible, it appears in its prosperity rather to have peen a fortified district Heat 
a mere city ; but after its reduction by the emperor Akber, in i575, at fell rapidly a 
decay; and when, some forty years afterwards (1615), at was visited by Sir Thomas Roe 
ambassador from James [. to the emperor Jehangeer, the eity was much d 
“Tchabod” appeared already written upon the portals of its temples. 

The wide chasm that separates the platform of the mountam on which the city is 
built, from the newhbouring hills, although a natural formation, has the appearance at 
an artificial ditch of chormous dimensions. Over it, towards the north, ws oa broad 
causeway, which at some seasons forms the only approach to the eity, the surroundine 
ravine being filled with water during the rams. Thais passage was guarded by three 
gateways, stull nearly entire, placed at a considerable distanee from each other —the last 


J 
tlapidated, ana 


~bemg on the summit of the hill, which is ascended by a windmg road cut through the 


rock. ‘The masses of ruined buildings which remain amidst a profusion of verotation 
(apparently the unchecked growth of ages), somewhat resemble those of the city of Gour 
in Bengal, where, also, the forest has intruded upon the courts and halls of palaces, ‘The 
prevailing style of the architecture that les scattered around is Afghan; and some of the 
specimens are among the finest which that splendid race has left im India: the matertal 
is chiefly a fine calcareous red stone; but the mansoleum of Hossem Shah, one of the 
most remarkable relies yet existing, is composed entirely of white marble brought from 
the banks of the Nerbudda 

The Jumma Musjd at Mandoo is still beheved to have onec ben the finest and 
largest specimen of the Afghan mosque to be met with anongst the marvellous arehitec- 
ture of an extraordmary people, ‘The remams of a piazza (as shown in the accompanying 
plate) would indicate that the sacred edifice was enclosed ina quadrancle; and the small- 


ness and perfectly circular form of the enpolas, declare the peculiar characteristics ef 


Afghan architectuie: while the wild and desolate aspect of the whole rai, ws exactly cor. 
respoudent with the state of the city, whose fragments lay scattered around, Adjacent 
to the remams of the Jumma Musjid are the rams of a large structure, once the abode 


of learning, now httle more than a sient heap of crumbling stones; the small nuuber 


of buman bemgs that share the once glorious city with the wild beasts of the forest, 
being merely a few THindoo devotees, who are at little pains to defend themselves from 
the attack of tigers that prowl amongst the runs, because they believe that death 
inflicted by one of those animals affords a sure passport to heaven, 

Another beautiful rehe of Afghan magnificence is presented by the ruins of Pehiaz Ka 
Mahal (or Water Palace), which is ereeted upon anisthinus that divides two large tanks 
of water from cach other. The situation is exceedingly preturesque ; and the calm, quiet 
beauty of the structure, particularly where reflected from the glassy surface of the water 
that stretches itself on either side, affords an object: of dehghtful though pensive eon- 
templation to the traveller before whom the interesting ruin is suddenty unveded, 

The decay of Mandoo commenced, as already observed, more than a century 
before Malwa beeame tributary to the Anglo-Indim govermuent, For a long portod it 
formed an oceastonal retreat fora predatory tmbe ealled Bheels, who, having ravaged 
the surrounding country, established themselves, from fime to tune, in the fortress of the 
almost deserted city: these, however, have Jong since giveu place to a race of tnhabitants 
scarcely more destructive or ferocious than themsclves: the jackal, the vulture, the 
serpent, and the wolf, are their successors, and, with the tiger and the leopard, make 
their lairs amid the temples, and bring forth their young in the halls of kings. 


lu 1792, so httle remamed of this once cclebrated abode of princes, that in the . 


narrative of a tour made by some Europeans between Agra and Oojem, no mention what. 
ever is made of a rum so remarkable, though the travellers mist have crossed the river 
Chumbul, almost contiguous to the site of Mandoo. It has of late years, and natil the 
nore serious events of the sepoy rebelhon gave other occupation to the Kuropeany mn the 
vicinity, been an occasional object of attraction to the nualitary officers and. others 
stationed at Mhow ; who can only have derived atmelinchely gratification w hen wandenng 
amidst the scenes of fallen gr fatness that are unveiled to them at every step, simce the 
most exuberant and buoyant sprit could scarcely avold beeomng depressed by the 
solemn stillness and utter desolation that pervades Mandoo. 
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The doom of Mandoo appears to have long been irrevocably pronounced : its desola- 
"tion is complete ; and, in a few more ycars, the last vestiges of its pristine glory will have 
passed away for ever, 


THE FORTRESS OF DOWLUTABAD. 


Tiaara (Deoghur, or Dowlutabad) is a town and fortress in the dominions of the Nizam— 
situated upon the ruad between Milora and Aurungabad, at the distance of seven miles 
from the latter aty. When the Mohammedans, under Allah-ud-deen, overran this part 
of the Deccan about the year 1293, Tagara, or Deoghur, was the residence of a power- 
fal Hindvo rajah, who was defeated by the mvader-—-his capital being taken, and plundered 
of immense riches, In 1306, the eity and surrounding district were reduced to perma- 
nent subjection by Malek Nab, the Mogul emperor’s gencral; soon after which the 
emperor Mahommed made an attempt to establish the capital of lis empire at Deoghur, 
the name of which he changed to Dowlutabad. In the endeavour to effect this removal, 
he almost ried Delhi, by driving its mhabitants to lis new seat of government—a dis- 
tance of 700 miles from their habitation: the scheme, however, proved abortive, after he 
had sacrificed some thousands of his wretched sabjects in the experiment. 

About the year 1595, Dowlutabad came into the possession of Ahmed Nizam Shah ; 
and on the fall of his dynasty, the place was seized by Malek Amber, orginally an 
Abyssinian slave, but then esteemed the ablest general, politician, and financier of the 
age. The sticcessors of this extraordinary man continued to hold Dowlutabad until 163 4, 
when it was taken by Shah Jehan, who converted the whole district into a soubah of the 
Mogul empire. The capital was then transferred from Dowlutabad to the nehbourmny 
town or village of Gurka, which becoming the favownte residence of Aurangzebe dunng 
lis viccroyalty of the Deccan, it reecived from lain the name of Aummeabad.  Jowluta- 
bad was subsequently comprehended in the dommions of the Nizam of Iyderabad, and 
was looked upon as the key of the Deccan. 

So long as the carly Asiatic mode of warfare prevailed, lull fortresses were considered 
by all races as of great: importance; and none could possibly be more so than the rock 
fort of Dowlatabad, which nature and art had combined to render one of the strongest, as 
well as the most remarkable of all the places of the kind iu Pindoostan. A rocky hill, which 
in shape has been compared to a compressed bee-lnave, rises abruptly from the plan, at 
about a mile distant from the foot of the range of Ellora, so famed for its excavations, aud 
from which, it has been assumed, the mountain must have been forcibly separated by some 
convulsion of the carth. The form and size of this isolated emimence were particularly 
favourable for the exercise of the shall and patience of which Hindoo architects have lett 
so many imperishable monuments. The height of the lill is from five to six hundred 
feet, and itis about a mile in circumference. The face of the rock has been rendered 
precipitous by the labour of man, and forms, round the base of the lll, a steep smooth 
wall, or scarp, of one hundred and fifty feet im height; a wide and deep ditch giving addi- 
tional security to the already inaccessible defences. Upon crossing the diteh, the ascent 
is through an excavation m the heart of the rock, which is carned ma most. singular 
manner to the upper works, winding through the intricate recesses and caverns of the 
hill, The commencement of this subterranean passage is low, and can only be traversed 
Ina stooping position; but after a few paces, it emerges into a lofty vault, iuminated 
by torches. From tlus hall, a gallery twelve feet lugh by twelve fect. broad, ascending 
Ly a gradual and gentle inchne until it approaches the summit of the mountain, conducts 
the visitor to various halting-places, where there are trap-doors, from which narrow flights 
of steps lead to the ditch that surrounds the nll. In these subterrancous communications 
there is no hight, except: such as is afforded by torehes. Several avenues branch oll at 


different clevations from the main passage, towards store vaults, formed by recesses within 
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he rock ; all of which are protected by massive iron gates. After asecndine fora con 
siderable distance, the passage terminates ina eavity about twenty feet se having 
it the upper end a circular opening of about five feet diameter, throuch eich tlic 
e . mn 
remainder of the ascent must be accomplished. This aperture is protected by a large 
? ; ‘ zy “it rey a4 - oe ey at Ol s 
ron plate, which ean be laid over it in case an enemy shonld penetrate so fir up the 
nountain ; when a large fire would be kindled, and, by means of holes for directive a 
; ae : : : . a) 
suurrent of flame in the proper direction, the heat of the furnace would have the effect of 
uffocating an approaching enemy in the subterrancous passages. 

Upon emerging from the bowels of the mountain, the road becomes steep and 
iarrow ; the ground is in many places covered with brushwood, and several buildings are 
eattered over it. The house of the governor is large and handsome ; and, from the flag- 
itaff, the view is extensive and beautiful, On the extreme apex of the hill, a larve brass 
cium has been placed, for the purpose of salutes or signals. ‘lhe difficulty of the under- 
aking is said to have been immense, and was only overcome by the persevering 
issiduity of an engineer, who, on promise of bemg allowed to return to lus own home, 
uttered no obstacle to relax his efforts, and, after numerous trials, at last accomplished 
is object. 

rt Epa 7 speaty a Ope » apy 

Phe suspicion inherent to Asiatic rulers, rendered the post of honour conferred 
ipon the officer entrusted with the command of Dowlutabad, one of discomfort. and 
langer. Tlis family were compulsorily detained as hostages at Hyderabad, and, upon 
he least appearance of iregulas.ty, were dependent upon the eaprice of the sovereign for 
fe. Under the Mogul emperors, Akber and Jehanecer, no one was suffered to retam 
he important and dangerous command for more than three vears; and many of the 


rovernors fell victims to the awakened suspicions of thei masters even before that brief | 


erm of authority had expired. 
Dowlutabad 1s almost. wholly destitute of ordnance ; and under the present system of 


nilitary operations, has lost much of its omyinal importance: it does not command any 


‘oad, pass, or country, and 1s now chiefly interesting as affurding a very remarkable spee- 
nen of a hull fortress in Hindoostan. 


THE TOMB OF AURUNGZEBE-ROZATL. 


tozatt is a small town in the provinec of Aurungabad, and about fourteen miles from the 


ity which gives its name to the distmet . standing upon a dughiy elevated tract of table- | 


and, the summit of a tnll-pass between Dowlutabad and bora, it commands a very 
reautiful and extensive view. Aurangabad appears in the distance ; and that botd, abrupt 
omeal mound, Dowlutabad, the pyramidal wonder of the scene, crowned with a bristhng 


ampart, and deeply searped at its base -the most simular of the lil fortresses of Lidia 


vrms a conspicuous object from the elevated platform on which the sepulchral town of 
tozah has been built. The place is approached by a well-paved causeway twenty feet 
nde, and is sarrounded by a wall constructed with great solidity ; it contams numerous 


estiges of its original magnificenee, as the resting-place of the last mehty emperor of | 


he Mogul dynasty ; but the sculptured walls of the palaces of the Omrahs, which, m the 
ays of Mogul glory, here reared them proud pinnacles to heaven, are now fast verging 
0 the last stages of decay. 

Rozah bemg the royal burial-place during the period in which Aurungabad formed 
he capital of the Mogul empire, it as thickly strewn with tombs of great and pious men; 
ud itis probable, in the first mstance, that from its already possessing the mansoleums of 
lany reputed sats, a monarch who professed to feel the strongest zeal for the eause of 
lohammedanism, was mduced to select it for the place of his own sepuiture; and thus 
he tomb of the last of the imperial descendants of ‘Tamerlane, who mamtaned the ances- 
ral glory bequeathed to.them by that mighty conqueror, stauds within: the sanie enclo- 
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sure in which the remains Fi a Unstein saint are de madied: init the sateen of 
Boorhan-ood-deen eclipses im splendour that of the arbiter of the huudred thrones of 
ILindoostan, while lis memory is yet far more highly reverenced, 

Aurungache? s tomb, though picturesque, has httle claim to grandeur or even 
elegance. ‘The fonnecle s taste and hberality have been called im question by those 
Who suppose it to have been lus own work; but as he always displayed great plammess, 
and even simplicity, in lis personal appearance, if lie actually was himself the architect 
of his own monument, it was only in keeping with the character he desired to maintain, 

The marble sarcophagus contaiing the ashes of the last of the conquering Moguls, is 
covered with a paltry canopy of wood, which has long presented a wretchedly dilapidated 
appearance ; lamps are no longer hehted before if, aud the utmost neglect i is visthle in 
every part. Some of the monarel’s family also repose in the same enclosure ; but the 
place would searcely repay a visif, except as it is associated with the memory of one 
Whose unenviable greatness has rendered his name an historical souvenir, alike suggestive 
of admiration and of horror. 

Upon attaining the sumnut of his ambition through treachery and parricide, 
Aurungzebe rendered his Imperial sway acceptable to the people whom he governed ; 
but his public virtues were ubse ‘ured by ‘the atrocities of his private life, his filial impiety, 
and the eruel persecution of lis more popular brothers. Though endurmg the monarch 
who ruled wath wisdom and moderation, the vast multitude, while rendily viclding 
obedience to laws justly administered, lelestel the man; and thus, notwithstanding the 
reputation for saneaty which he strive to acquire, the eniperor retadanicd fiimrananived 2 
and, wlile his relies were carelessly resigned to the care of a few of the most indigent af 
the priesthood, incense is burned, and flowers are still strewed, before the neighhonring 
shrine of a comparatively untmpertant imdividud. The emperor Aurungzebe died : 
Ahmednuggur—the capital of one of the sovercignties of the Decean—in February, 1707; ; 
having entered upon the fiftieth year of lis reign, and the eighty -uinth of his age, 

A passage in lias farewell letter to his sons, extabits, 1 in disconnected sentences, the 
utter Inefliciency of earthly power to still the voice of conscicnee, when the portals of the 
tomb are about to open before frail mortality. “ Wherever [ look,” writes the dying 
emperor, “1 see nothing but darkness—I know nothing of myse f—what [ am—and for 
what lam destined. ‘The instant which passed in power hath left only sorrow behind 
it. [have not been the guardian and protector of the empue. Wherever [look I see 
nothing but darkness! To have committed many crimes, and know not with what 
punishments Dmay be seized. The agomes of death come upon me fast. Farewell! 
farewell! farewell!’ The will of this monareh contamed directions for his funeral, the 
expense of which was to be defrayed by a sum “equal i value to ten shillings, ccd 
from the pnee of caps which he he «made and sold; and 805 rupees, gamed by copying 
the Koran, were to be distmbuted among the poor, # oft may be, the parsimonious 
directions of Aurnnygzebe in regard to his Dunal, had some inf flucner upon the feeling 
that afterwards consigned his tomb to neglect and uneared-for dilapidation, 


SASSOOR—IN THR DECCAN. 


Tue valley of Sassoor, in the Deccan, situated a few miles to the south-cast of Poona, 1s 
a sort of oasis in the desert; its splendid architectural treasures, cool, transparent waters, 
and luxuriant foliage, contrasting most beautifully with the country that surrounds if, 
which is smegularly ‘barren and unattractive. The most secluded and remote districts im 
India frequently display to the astonished eyes of the European traveller, secnes of 
beauty and splendour which, if situated many other part of the world, would attract 
crowds of tourists to the spot ; and the surprise of a traveller proceeding through a tract 


* Fide Kiphinstone’s fata, vol. ir, pr. ool, 
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of country divested of any peculiar claims upouw his admiration 
“ by 
when a secne like that represented in the engraving is sud 


may he easily conceived, 
denly unveiled before lium, .ts 


is the case on reaching Sassoor, on the way from Poona to Be: valley af 
| 1 pipoor. ta thas valley of 


enchantment, splendid ghauts, shrines, and temples, are ereeted at the contlience of two 
streams—a circumstance which, m the eves of an Hindoo, always invests the spot in 
the fortified hill of Porhundhur, to the south-east of Poona. The Tee 
observed im the engraving, is dedicated. to Mahadeo, aud as) surrounded ly an 
shrines, scpulchral erections, and memortaly of svttee—for the celebration of wlach 
inhuman vite this beautiful valley was onee notonous, Very few Tindoy eastes bury 
their dead; but, in many instances, after immolation of the Corpse with the Ining viet 
of a cruel Jaw, the ashes are collected and preserved mi edifices prepared for their 
reception. Of such records of Hiuman. sacrifices upon the funeral pile of a deceased 
husband, there are many specuncons af Sassoors the practice being esteemed so honour- 
able, that itis generally commemorated. ‘To the right of the masuniticent temple, with 


its singularly formed domes and spiral terminations, a8 a dofty and massive wall,” 


enclosing the palace of one of the great Brahmin family of Pornudhurree, whose 
fortunes, for more than half a eentury, were intimately connected with those of the 
Peishwas of the Decean, Like other buildings of saumilar Importance, this palace 1s 


strongly fortified ; and, mi the war of US818, agamst Bajee Rao, its garrison held out for 


ten days agaist a division of the British army. 

The newhbourmg town of Sassoor contains a considerable mumuber of substantial 
brick and stone buildings; aad the adjacent fortress of Porhundhur commands a very 
extensive view over the valley, which ay richly cultivated, being watered) by fertilising 
streams that, in Tundra, are so lughly valued as to become objcets of veneration, Lo this 
fecling may be attributed the beautiful pagodas, and other ercetions, wlich rise upon 
their banks, and afford, with ther accompanying ghauts, opportunities for reercation 
and enjoyment to the mhahitants, and of rest and refieshnent to the wayfarer, 

In the engraving, the usual idlers at an Padi ghant are seen bathimy, praying, 
gossiping, or drawing water, together with the ever-present posa, te (i sunt or holy 
person),* who may be distinguished in the stream by the drapery thrown over Ins 
right arm. Looking bevond the ghaut, in the direction of some distant towers scen 
through the trees, is the small camp of a Mnropean party restiug on ther journey, and, 
in the foreground (to the right of the preture) is a uative equipage used by females of 
rank, called a rhat, or theta. The veliele ts surmounted by a canopy of fine scarlet 
cloth, ornamented at the top with a golden pime-apple, Such entages are usually 
drawn by two bullocks of the purest white; and two Vahratta horsemen, armed sith 
ther long and tapermeg spears, form the escort of the veiled beauties, enshumed within 
the cunple folds of drapery that fall from the canopy. 


TOMBS OF TILE KINGS—GOLCONDA. 


Go.conpa, a city once celebrated throughout the world for the mines of diamonds in its 
vicnuity (now long since worked to exhaustion), 1s situated on a hill, six nutes west ul 
Hyderabad, the capital of the Nizaav’s domnuions, wi lat 17° 15 N., aid tong. 75° eee 
Goleonda has been repeatedly the capital of an extensive kingdom. first under nitive 
Hindoo princes, and afterwards, for many vears, Wuder oe or other of the rdependent 
Mohammedan soverengties, which ultimately were subdued by the emperor Aurupygzebe, 
who, by uniting the whole empire m jis own person, bequeathed so vast and dumichly a 
territory to las descendants, that at was broken ame pieces and: lost. Conquered at au 

* According to tradition, the ardour of devotion attained by these Molutnmedan saints is such, that 


sy ) 
then heads and limbs fal from then bodies; in the hist acl ot wor tape” —dorles. 
Tit. ‘ 
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early pertod hg the esilaweis of the HUN ie ee became ete seat ue sever: ‘ S1C- 
cessive dynasties ; but it would be impossible, ina brief notice like the present, to trace 
the devious fortunes of the successive adventurers that, from time to time, have held 


supreme power in this the diamond-throned capital of the most potent of Asiatic 


SOVErCIZNS, 
In the vicinity of the city is the fortress of Nulgonda, which crowns the summit of a 


conical Inll, about six mules W.N.W. from Hyder bad, Into this furlress—~so strony by | 


vature and art, that at as believed by the natives to be impregnable—no Kuropean had 
been aduntted until within a very recent. penod; but the prmeipal inhabitants and 
bankers of Hyderabad were suf fered by the Nizam to have residences within the fort, to 
which they retire with them money and other treasure on any occasion of alarm, 

The maguificent buildings represented im the engraving, are tombs of the kings of the 
Kooth Shalt dynasty, eich was founded at Golconda abont wo. 1512, by a Picea ‘ut 
soldier uamed Koolt Kooth, who came from ELamadan, im Persia, in quest of imiitary 
service——eutered the guards of the Bahmant kings of ‘he Decean, was promoted, and, on 
the dissolution of Cie monarehy, held sway over Telingana, which he retamed until: lis 
death in 1548, making Goleonda lis capital, ‘The most ancient of these tombs as the man- 
soleum of the founder, Nook Kooth; which was built above 300 years ago—the remainder 


hemy erected at intervals during about 150 years subsequently, which gives the date of 


the last erection. The tombs of the hings are spread over a wide plan on the north side 
of the erty, about GOO yards from the ie and many of them still present ve ry splendid 
SpecCuuens ‘of the Saracenic. st tyle of architecture that has since spread over the evilsed 
world, and effected so much for the ornamentation of the great cites of Kurope. The 
form of the tomb of Kool Kooth is quadrangular, crowned by a doms—the basement 
resting upon a spacious terrace, approached by flights of steps, and surrounded by au 
areade, cach face of whieh presents an equal number of pomted arches surmounted 
by a Fieh and lofty balustrade, with a minaret at cach angle. Above the arcade the 
hody of the building rises an de larger tombs about thuty feet, the four faces bemy 
onnamented im stueco, aud supporting a balustrade and mimarets, smaller and more 
simple than those on the arcade, From the centre of this portion of the building 
spngs the dome, which, by its magnitude, forms the principal feature of the design. 
It swells considerably as ait rises, the [riieest diameter being abont one-third of ila 
entire hewht. The lower portion of these edifices is composed of grey granite, very 
finely wrought the upper storey bemg coated with stuceo or ¢ chunam : some are orna- 
mented by ie poreciun tiles senerally uscd an Mohammedan buildings. These 
decorations are, m_ several of the tombs, disposed mea hind of mosaie work, and stl 
retam the bnilianey of their colours eel Watracts from the Koran fre- 
quently occur as ornaments to the eornmmees —exveeuted im white letters upon a blac 
polished surtace; all am good preservation, aud producing a fine clfect, 

The body of Koolt Kooth Shah (assassmated ia das ninetreth year, at the instigation 
of dus seeond son damsheed, who, having already put out the eves of tis elder brother, 
then ascended the throne) as deposited moaerypt, under a ponderous slab of plaim 
black wramte; and mamediately over at, im the principal apartment of the tomb, a lightly 
ornamented sarcophagus midicates the spot where the remamys of the ferocious conqueror 
of Nalvonda were left to ther last repose. ‘The creenmstances connected with the eaptue 
of the dull fort of Nuleonda, were as) follow:+ -Having repeatedly, but viunly, af 
tempted te earry the fort by storm, the Sul€an Kool Kooth Shale at length sent a flay 
of truce to the commandant, Kajal Uiart Chandra, promising to withdraw the troops al 
he would consent to become tibutuy to Colma but threatenmg, m the event of 
refusal, to procive reimforcemcents, destroy the peiehhoteiie towns, ‘a devastate the 
country, and thus reduce the place by cutting off ats “supple s, In Wine rT case he woud not 
spare the life even of an iatant am the garrison. The rayah, hopeless of bemg able to 
resist the power of the sultan, yielded consent; and the latter, upon bemg Agsurul of tits 
submission, remarked, that as Nulgonda was the only hall fort which had suecesshuly 
resisted he he should ike ty see at, and therefore desired to be allowed to enter with a 
fiw Ati kines Phe request bemyg granted, Kool imstructed his body-guard (whom, fo 
disaria suspicion, be had left an tle town he Jaw) how to act, and seein the all with 
four chosen soldicrs completely armed. On entermy the valew: ay, le drew lus swor | 
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and cut down one sentinel; while his companions, attacking the others, held possession 
until their comrades came rushing up to ther assistance, and the whole of his army s 
poured ato the fortress. Neither man, woman, or child was spared on eae 
sion; and the rajah, thus taken by surprise, on bemg wade puisoner an oe hae 
time kept confined im an iron cage, and was eventually put to death by his trea- 
cherous enemy. ) 

In some of the tombs of the royal descendants of this founder of a line of kines, the 
dome forms the roof of the principal chambers ; but in others, it is separated by 4 Galak 
stretching over the whole quadrangle. Aecordmg to the usual custom le sar, 
there is a mosque attached to each; and formerly the whole was surrounded by ere 
grounds, well planted with trees and flowers, and watered by fountains, Mace boxuuital 
accessories have long since disappeared, together with much of the mterior decorations of 
the buldings—such as the meh carpets that cadence the Albois.annl lee aneainoent 
draperi¢s Once thrown over the sarecophagi that still remain to midieate the spot im which 
the bodies of the dead were deposited. ‘The large tomb on the left of the engraving, was 
creeted over the corpse of a female ruler, Hyat Begum; whose father, having Ho ile 
issue, bequeathed his kingdom to the husband of lis daughter ; and upon the death of the 
latter, her grateful consort had her here mterred among the kings of her race. 


TILE BRITISH RESIDENCY AT ILYDERBABAD. 


Ilyprribap, the capital city of a provinee similarly named, in the domunons of the 
Nizam of the Deeean, is the seat of Jus government, aud 1s situated ai lat. 172 10 N., 
Jong. 78° 12! Ve. on the banks of the river) Musah, a stream of anconsiderable note, 
except im the ramiy season, when ats augmented by the Hoods fiom the Inlls, Phe erty 
was origmally founded: by Mohammed Kool, the filth of the Kootb Shah kangs, who 
began to reign in 1080, Ile removed’ the seat of goverment from Goleouda to a site 
in the viemmity, where he built a magnificent erty, called Bhaguaggur, im honour of Bhaz- 
mnuttec, dis favourite mistress—a prole smger, for whom LOOO cavalry were asstenedd as 
an escort. After ber death, the name wits changed to Hyderabad, bs whieli it has smee 
been distinguished by the Vohammedans, although the Hidoos strll eall it by its original 
appellation, © Bhagnugenr? ‘The place was taken aud plundered by the armues of the 
emperor Auungzebe 11 1687—the proeipal inhabitants eseaping the viglence Of his 
soldiers by taking shelter in the nehbourmyg fortress ol Golconda, 

The city is cneompassed hyn wall of stone, of suthcient strength fo resist the attachs 
of cavalry; and within this enclosure, the buildings and streets extend about four miles 
in one direction, and three m another. sos fe oust: anc hut of one storey im 
hewht, and are built of shht materials. The streets, as ub most lnidhan towns, are very 
narrow; but having long been the principal Vieohammedan station mM the Decean, 1t con- 


7 . ’ ip ’ ‘ 
tains an unusual number of mosques, some of which are very handsome. ‘Phe Nizam, 


who here maitams some semblance of Oriental pomp, has large magaziues at Ih derabad, 
in which have been deposited, through successye Pensis the costly presents rece ed from 
nropean sovereigns, The population of the city, mnelnding the suburbs, is estimated ot 
about 120,000 persous. A handsome bridge, suflicrently bread to allaw two carpages tu 
pass, crosses the river Musah; and about a mile westward: from the city is a large tanh, 
sud to cover a space of 10,000 acres, 

The magnificent building represented 1m the accompanying plate, wats erected for the 
accommodation of the British resident at the court of the Nizam, by a former ruler of the 
territory. ‘The origmal plan was designed, and the progress of the works supermtended, 
by a young officer of the Madras engmecrs-~a braneh of the scree winelt tas chiefly 
supphed the architects of the European community 1 ln. Phe facade Shown un the 
eneraving, is the south or back font, lookine towards the city, from which ats separated 
by the ver, The front towards Hine ee AS ERC CLCUs Un EO sponding style of ele- 
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rance, mre alee’ with: a SPAClOUsy < Connbunn sioriles re SIX ekolitiaatl The house to 

the Heli standing immediately above the bank of the river, 1s occupied by the officer 
commanding the resident’s body-guard; and the whole landseape, with ats fine accom- 
paniments of wood and water, affords a magnificent and stnking scene, searecly less im- 
posing than that which is presented by the government-house at Calcutta. ‘Phe artist 
has seized the oceasion presented by one of the visits of ceremony, that were formerly 
frequent betweea the Nizam and the British resident at his court, to mtroduce one of the 
pieturesque cavaleades which form the splendid pageants of the Hast. The covered 
ambarry—a vehicle usually of silver or gold, canopied with gold brocade, which sur- 
mounts the back of the foremost slephunit4s an emblem of royalty noue except 
sovereign princes are permitted to usc. The second elephant hears the common 
native howdah, which as often formed of solid silver, or of wood covered with silver 
plates, and is the conveyance used by nobles and persons of Jugh rank. There 1 
room an front for two persons, and a seat behind for an attendant, who, upon orcdi- 
nary occasions, carries an wnbrella; but m the presence of monarely, NO person of 
inferior rank is permitted to interpose any sereen between the sun and Ins devoted 
head. The British resident, as the representative of Ins sovereign, has a right to a 
seat in the ambarry; and it is the etiquette apon state occasions, for the prince who 
desires to testify his respect for the government with which he as in alliance, to invite 
the party he desires to honour, to a seat upon his own elephant. 

The court of Hyderabad is stul kept up with great splendour, and there is more of the 
ancient ceremonial retained than is usualan the present depressed state of the native 
princes. The Omrahs are nen of considerable wealth; and there has Jong been an 
increasing demand for foreign luxuries and clegancies at the capital of the Decean. 


BEJAPOOR. 


Tuts rumed ety, which is left almost alone to commemorate the short but splendid 
rer of the Adil Slaliee dynasty, has been styled, by Sir John Machantosh, “the Paluyra 
of the Decean.” It contams the relies of an immense number of buildings, not less 
interesting than mayniticcut, which arose and were fimshed within two centuries, and 
which, despite of the desolation which has fallen upon them, still refain a conside aaile 
portion of ther original beauty, many hava yet been scarcely naynred by the lapse 
of time, the utter Mandounir ‘at of man, or the strife of the elements. On approachimy 
from the north, the gircat dome of Mohammed Shah's tomb first attracts the eve, it bemy 
visible frou the village of Kunnvor at the distance of fourteen moles; and in drawing 
nearer, other cupolas, towers, and pmiuacles spring ipso thickly and continuously, that 
it ws umpossible to avoid the idea of approaching a popious and still flourishing eapital, 
The road to the outer wall, itas truce, leads through along vista of rumed edifices; but 
this is no uncommon circumstance in the environs of Tndian cities; and the ampression ds 
not dispelled antil the traveller actially finds himself in the streets, many of which are 
so choked with jungle as to be imp: assable. Be yapoor is now a ety of tombs and rainy ; 
and travellers wandenney through its noiseless solitudes, have remarked the melancholy 
contrast afforded hy ihe tinalite state of repur wich distinguishes those edifices 
rearcd in honour of the dead, with the utter decay and desolation of the houses formerly 
inhabited by the living re asiilenits of the city. 

The ae nt remains “ the ancient eapital of the province of Bejapoor are to be 
found silat: 7° 9 N,, long. 75° 12° K., and about 245 miles S.E. from Bombay. ‘The 
origin of the ee h, on “ foundation, was designated Vijaya-pura, the “ fnpreg- 
mn le —Is, like that of most of the erties af ludia, somewhat ‘obseure; but ats alleged 
founder (who was also the founder of the Adil Sieiiee dynasty, which arose from 
obseurity in PISO) was Yusuf Adil Shah, who rengned from that date until 1510, ‘This 
personege ws said to have been a son of the Ottoman emperor Aimurah, at whose death 
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he escaped destruction by the contrivance of his mother, who had hin conveyed to Persia 
from whence, at the age of sixteen, he was compelled to fly, through SUSpICLONS ach 
had been awakened with regard to lus birth. Tn his effort: to escape the pursuit of his 
enemics the prince was captured, and afterwards sold at. the Balm cout (a hingdom 
of the Decean) as a Georgian slave. From this ignoble position he rose, according to 
the practice of Mamaluke adventurers, until, by favour of lis patron, he beeame the 
eovernor of Bejapoor ; and then, taking advantage of the death of Ins sovereign, by an 
act of flagrant disloyalty, for which the age and country afforded nin abundanee of pre- 
cedent, he seized the first opportunity to declare himself an independent prmee. From 
that moment he became occupied in hostilities with the chiefs around dns usurped 
dominions; who, like himself, were endeavouring to exalt themselves upon the disjomted 
fragments of a once powerful state. After a time he succeeded ii forming allianees with 
the new rulers of Ahmednuggur and Berar, by which their mutnal ageressious were 
recognised, and their several kingdoms strengthened by a confederacy for aiutual 
defeneec. 

Notwithstanding the ternal troubles and forclen wars in which the successors of 
Yusuf Adil Shah were constantly cugaged throughout the whole period of their rule, 
they have severally left behind them works that would seem to require a protracted 
interval of the most profound peace to accomplish, There as at the present tinic 
ecarecly a eity throughout India which ean exhibit ereetions of so much ormgial 
beauty and utility as Bejapoor, The mosques and tombs of the shahs are mumerous 
and maguificent even m decay; and the aqueduets remaning are extensive, and even 
superb im design. ‘There are, also, mmumerable fountains, wells, tanks, and bowlees 
(ponds)—for which the ety was indebted to the miagiificence of the shahs—-stll spread 
over the place, and hearing testimony of their regard for the comfort of the people and 
the adornment of their capital. | | 

In 1689, Bejapoor was seed by Aurungzebe, at whieh period it covered an extensive 
area—its fort alone bemg cight miles m ciremmferenee. Between the fort and the eity 
wall there was sufficient space for an encampment of 50,000 cavalry. Wathin the etadel 
way the king’s palace, with numerous Mosques, eardens, residences of the nobility, 
magazines, XC. 5 and around the whole wasa deep diteh always well supphed with water 
oyond the city walls were large cuburbs with noble buildings; aud native hastonans 
assert that, during its flourshing state, Bepapoor contamed GS 4,000 mhabited houses, and 
1.600 mosques. After its captures the country around became waste to werent distance 5 
and at present, the site of the city and fort presents to view a distric composed of ruins, 
interspersed hy several detuehed towns and villages. oorvee (or Porway ) especnuly , 
abont aomile and a-half from the western walls smrounded) by magniticent piles of 
runs, amongst which are the tombs of several Mohammedan prices and sams, which 
are still the resort of devotees . . 

To Aly Adil Shah, the filth monareh of his race, the city of Weipa Wats oo i 
the aqueduets which stil convey water through the streets. Phe a eee yee Ds 
him would alone sudlice to perpetuate the wreatuess of tus design for the embelhsamen 
of the city and the convemence of its inhabitants. The building represented on the 
left of the pieture, Is a portion of the Jamia Vas, which lias hitherto survived a 
ruin around itm every direction, ‘This superb edifice Is also the work of Al Adil Shah, 
and wa noble bmilding, having the peculiuity of beng entirely open on one sale . 
Mosque Is, MH fact, composed of rows of atehes, forming cufraneces that hua ee 
whole facade, flouting a spacious quadrangle Aiclose WI Cloister “a ae ie 
inthe same manner as the prinempal building, A large lcht dome Uae ‘ 
ecutre, and the court beyond Is embellished by a reserrorr and fountam, : eee 
ful often perform ther devotions by the side of this hast, rn Se 
the ground, and touching the pavement many times with ther foreheads, , sulem 

Mh jiterior of the Jinn Abisul as YOry mehly ornamented uo vee ane 
a ae Lp Le ae ee rae ner ae 
erandeur of the cathedral structures of Enrope: the Ee nee cee aie 
coed and eross each other, from) whatever mainte. view Olt, ON 

3 miele are qudrerously though sparingly, dis- 
perspech ive ; and the Style of ornaments, whieh are | | oe eat. a ee 
tuibuted over the walls, nom trac keeps with Vie Geacierol The Ole ys 
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poor priests stil Reeve to per on bie services of fie mosque ; ne the outer chambers 
formerly appropriated to the accommodation of the moollals and holy persons belonging 
to it, are now Inhabited by some of the most disreputable classes of Bejapoor society. 
Occasionally, of late years, a transient gleam of splendour has been imparted to the 
desolate and romantic city of Bejapoor, by a visit from one or other of the rulers of 
the presidency of Bombay: and upon one such occasion, some few years since, the 
honours paid to the governor of Bombay had nearly proved the downfall of the 
mouldering fragments of architectural gr andeur that still embellish and eve a charm 
to the place, many of which were slice ‘a to ther foundations by the concussion of 
air produced by the thunder of artillery. 

There were formerly preserved among the curiosities m the fort at Bajapoor, a number 
of enormously large guus; but they have gradually been removed, until there is now but 
one remaming—a piece of ordnance by some sud to have been cast by Auruangzebe to 
commemorate ihe dalithacut the city. ‘There is reason, however, to beleve that it 1s 
of far more remote origi, as it is an object of veneration to the Hindiseak alle@astes anid 
seets, Who offer to the unsecn power lodged im the vast engine of destruction, a homage 
‘liiust amounting fo divine honours, "Many fabulous levends are preserved by the 
natives about this gun, named & Mulh-1-Meidan’ > (Sovereign of the Plam); which, 
they assert, became the spoil of Alt Adil Shah, who took at im his war with the king 
of Ahmednuggur im LoG2. According to another version of its history, this splendid 
piece of ordnance was the workmanslip of Chaleby Rhoomy Khan, an officer me the 
service Of ELoossem Nizam Shah at Ahmednnugenur; and the mould i which at was cast 
is still am existence, but Iving neglected im the garden of the tomb of the founder, 
Whieh has been converted into quarters for an buglsh officer. Tlowever this may be, 
it is certain the weight of the “Sovereign of the Pham? is forty tons; and it as of 
correspondent dimensions—so large, in fact, that it has never yet been charged with 
the quantity of powder which ats chamber would contain, The metal of which it as 
composed ig said to have a large portion of silver, and a smaller quantity of gold, 
mixed with the tin and copper that forme its chief matermds. Eo as enriched with 
inscriptions and devices me the usual florid style of Oriental cinbellishment, and when 
struck, emits a clear but somewhat awful sound, stumlar to that of au enormous bell, 
Which as only cudurable at a considerable distance, ‘Phis  imyhty voree given fot 
by a touch, added to the termble idea of havoc conveyed by the ane te tube, has 
doubtless assisted in bopressing the matives with oa fechg of reverence hanatils il 
prodigy of strength and power, which they do not mmagine to have been wholly the work 
ot iman, Thus they burn incense before it, and decorate it; and) Iuropeaus visiting 
Bejapoor, have frequently secu, with stiprse, the aatives advance towards it with 
yotucd hands and devotional gestures, At such tines flowers are strewin on the bore, 
and the fore-part of the muzzle is anomted with ciomabar and ol, while marks, as 
well as odours of burnt perfumes, plamly mdheate that a propiiatory offermy has 
been made to the spit residing ia the warhke shitne, For ats calibre, au iron bal! 
of the weight of 2,646 pounds would be required, 

A nution is prevalent: that vast treasures are eoucealed among the rums of this city; 
and from the habit of the people of the Mast in dading them property im tunes of danger, 
itis not improbable that such may be the case. 


THE TOMB OF MATLOMED SIAI—BEJAPOOR, 


Tus Burra Cumbooze (Great Dome), as it is called by the natives, which surmounts the 
massive tomb of the most popular monarch of the Adi Shahee dynasty, forts the priucipal 
attaction of a city full of wondrous beauty anndst premature decay. Mi: ahomed 
Shah was the last independent sovereign of Beojapoot. he succeeded to the throne 
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The Burra Gumbooze exceeds the dome of St. Paul’s in diameter, and is) only 
inferior to that of St. Peter’s at Rome. It crowns a stately quadrangular building, 
consisting of a single hall, (50 feet sqnare, and, melading the cupola, upwards of 150 
feet in height. There are four octagonal towers, one at each angle—each surmounted 
by a dome, and conlamimy a spiral stancase, by whieh the ascent to the roof as made, 
Although there 1s more of apparent solidity than cleganee mm this vast structure, ats 
ornaments are rich and appropiate, and none are mtroduced that injure its simplicity, 
or detract from its gencral character; but, unfortunately, the prodigious weight of the 
dome, and perhaps the faultiness of the foundation for so vast a structure, have redueed 
the whole fabre to a state approximating general deeay; and an enymeer, who visited 
Bejapoor a short time since, reported, that the pronary walls are not only rent. in 
some places through and through, but also ina parallel direetion to them faces; so that, 
in all probability, and at no distant period, the whole will fall im one mighty crash to the 
ground, ‘The tomb is raused upon a terrace of gramte 200 yards square, the lower 
portion bemg divided into a labyrmth of gloomy chambers, now for the greacer part 
fied with rubbish, and forming las for the wild and fercerous animals that haunt the 
desolate abode of powerless royalty, ‘Phe spacious quadrangle i front of the mam 
building is adorned with fountains; and on the western side isa second terrace, leading 
to a mosque Corresponding im form with the mausoleum, but embellished: by two slight 
and elegant mmarets, which wive grace and lightness to the whole. ‘The sarcophagus of 
Mahomed Shah is placed upon amused platform of gramte, under a wooden canopy m 
the centre of the hall: on the meht of it are the tombs of Ins son and danghter-in Taw ; 
on the left, those of his wife and daughter, and of a favounte dancig-girk: the whole 
are now covered with a thiek coatme of holy easth brought trom: Mecea, mised: with the 
dust of sandal-wood; whieh, although ealeulated to everte the devout aduuration of the 
truce behevers in the doetrimes of the Koran, by no means cubances the beauty of the 
monuments. A shrme of solid silver is said to have ongually eneased the tomb: of 
Mahomed; but this having fallen a prey to the rapacity of the Mahrattas, a covering of 
humbler qwaterials was substituted. The surrounding walls are embellished with 
Inseriptions from the Koran, in a/fo reliera, the characters bene eilded and raised upon 
a deep-blae ground of enauel, formed by a liquid coating of dupes lazuli; the gold orna- 
ments, beautifully mterwoven together, and embossed: upon this splendid ground, are 
mtroduced with great judgment, and produce avery fine elect, 

The mbhabitants of Beyapoor retam more vivid traditions of the Shah Mahomed than 
of any of Ins predecessors: he as represented to have been a primee of amiable character, 
and to have possessed the virtues most esteemed amone Astaties: he as still extolled for 
his wisdom, his justice, and, above all, tor his minnificence, During the whole of hits 
rogn he mamtamed a good understanding with the Mogul emperor Shah Jeban, with 
whont he corresponded through the meri of the favourite son of the latter, the price 
Daras until the mtimaev and confidence which eusted between the soveraign of Bejapoor 
and the latter, excited the jealousy of Aurungzcbe, who, mdependent of dis ambitions 
desire to bring all the Mohammedan kingdoms of Ludia ander his own sway, entertamed 
a personal hatred to all who espoused the imterests of his brother; and the cnnuty thus 
drawn upon Bejapoor was openly displayed: by the fiatmeide at the first convement 
opportunity, Mahomed, who died im November, 166, was suceceded by tis son Adil 
Shah IL, a youth of mmeteen, who mounted the throne without any complimentary 
refercnee or observance of the homage which Aurungzebe professed to clam: by right of 
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a concession iene ACanoined Sh nee The Moliamiedans in the interest ai iene 
therenpon immediately reported that Adil was not a son of the late shah, and that it was 
incumbent on the emperor to nommute a successor to the throne of Bejapoor, A war ensued, 
the result of which was the subversion of the independence of the kingdom.“ "This war,” 
observes the lustorian, “upon the part of the Moguls, appears to have been more completely 
destitute of apology than any that is commonty found even in the unprincipled transactions 
of Asiatic governments.” ‘It is recorded, that on the final reduction of Bejapoor, the 
conqueror received a severe reproot from the lips of his favourite daughter. Boasting of 
the suceess with which Providence had crowned lis arms in every quarter, and of his 
having, by the extinetion of this sovereignty, accomphshed all the objects of his ambi- 
tion, and subdued and dethroned every powerful hing throughout Hindoostan and 
the Deeenn; the begum observed—* Your majesty, if as true, i the conqueror of the 
world; but you have departed from the wise policy of your illustrious ancestors, who, 
when they subducd kingdoms, made the possessors of them thew subjects and tribu- 
taries, and thus became king of hings; while you are only a sample monarch, without 
royal subjects to pay you homage. ?  Aurungzebe, it is. related, was) forcibly struck 
with the justice of this remark, which vecasioned lim so much mortific ition, that he 
expressed tis displeasure by an order tor the imprisonment of the princess, 


PALACK OF TTE SEVEN STORNYS—BEJAPOOR, 


Viry few Eastern cities have the advantage, in a picturesque sense, of so much varicty in 
the style of their ancient buildings, as is to be met with cunong the ruined palaces nid 
tumbs of Bejapoor, a curenmstince which may, probably, be am some mcasure recounted 
for by the Cneouragement given to forergn visitors and arfesfes at the court of its princes, 
who were themselves of Ottoman descent. Por a considerable period, the greater portion 
of the nobles im attendance upon the kings of Beyapoor, consisted of Persians, Turks, and 
other Eastern adventurers, who met with a gracious reception, and contributed, by ther 
wealth and maguifieenec, to cahanee the barbare splendour of the court.  Gradualy 
setthing down amoug the native adherents of the sovereign, many of thom were doubtless 
stimutited by the example of the latter to add to the are litectural embellishments of the 
enpital, and ‘thus gnteoduced those novelties mi the style of Astatie biildings that are so 
fre a met with among the existing rums of the ety. Fershta, the Perstan 
Juistorntua, states, that the first soverenzn of the Adil Shahee dynasty te “Lartists from 
distant He to assist in the cathe lishment of las capital-eity, and “made then easy 
under the shade of dus bounty ,? and at may be furly assumed, that to the cucourage- 
ment thus given, the city of Bejapoor owed nich of its pristine magmificence, 

‘The beaut fal remus of the once splendid palace (represe ated an the accompany Ne 
Cngvavine) arc situated within the bounds of the fortified portion of the city. The style 
of its architceture, Which ws ofa light and graceful character, differs mueh from that pre- 
vathng amony ‘hie muumerons duns which siound if, and attr: wet the eye im every divce- 
fion over the vast area now sucut as the tomb, but once resounding with the echoes of an 
nnmense and busy population, 

[history appears to be almost sile ut, and Time itself has preserved but few traditions 
of the “Palace of the Seven Storeys2? Phat within its walls the gorgeous pageants of 
Oriental mavinfiecuce, as well as the gloomy deeds of Asiatic treae he ry sill revenge have 


often been enacted, i would be unre acount fo donbt: but the days of ats glory and ol 


its cuit have ‘like passed into the shadowy obscunty of the past, and have lett no (ace 


of them existence ana the rumed towers and roofless chambers of the desolate palace 
that, little more than thiee ecntunes since, was thronged wath the ghittermy chivalry of 
nn astern court, 
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From a comparison of the Palace of the Seven Storevs with any other of the most 


important, architeetural remains at Bejapoor, it has been considered most probable that 


the edifice was designed for, and used as, the residence of Yusuf Adi Shah (the founder 


of the monarchy), who reigned from a.n. 1189 to Lolo, and that at contianed to be the | 


palace of his successors, the kings of Bejapoor, until the subversion of the monarchy 


An ineident m the lnstory of Tbrahim Adil Shah, the fourth king of Bejapoor (1.0 
1535), is probably so far connected with the Palace of the Seven Storeys, as to leek 
mention mM connection with jt. This prmee had formed an alliance with Bho) Turmul 
(who had obtained the throne of Becjanuggur by the murder of its young ocenpant, MIS 
own nephew) against Rama Rajah, the regent, and brother-in-law of the murdered 
sovereign, = Tbrahim sent an army to the assistance of Bho} ‘Turmul, who, in return, paid 
him down fifty lacs of hoons (a com equal to eight shillings), or two millions sterling, and 
promised to acknowledge himself a tributary to the kings of Bejapoor, In carrying out 
this arrangement, the presenec of the trator, Bho} Turmutdl, was necessary af the court. of 
the Jatter; and he had been received at the palace with the honours due to his preten- 
sions as kang of Beejanuggur ; where he remamed until after the departure of the army 
intended to support his usurpation. No sooner, however, had the Beyapoor troops left 
the city, than Rama Rajah, justly mecnsed at. the perfidy of Pbrahin, with whom he tad 
heen at peace, assaulted at, and carmed fire and sword throneh its: streets and palaces, 
The king and Ins prolége were constramed: to shits themselves upan the Palace of the 
Seven Storevs, from the lofty towers of which they could behold the devastation they hail 
brought, upon the eity by ther emity ambition, Mad with rage and despar, nae) 
paroxysin of fury, Ibrahim commanded that all the royal clephants and horses should’ be 
Wlinded, to prevent ther beme useful to the enemy; and collecting together, mone 
elittermg heap, the diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and other gems, amassed by 
the princes of his race, he causetl them to be erushed te powder between muall-stones ; 
and prepared to collect. the cold aud other treasures of the palace into a pile, pre- 
vious to firing the imferior, and peristing, with all dis eourt, mi the flames, rather thi 
fall into the hands of the meensed rayah, Prom this estrenuty he was, however, sv q 
by the accidental return of a portion of Ins army, just as the attach upon the pales Tia 
commenced; and the cnemy retired, Satisfied with the punishment they had niflicred ipo 
a perfidious ally. Bhoj Turnid, on findine that the unexpected result of his ambition 
liad involved the ruin of the capital of his frend, had no other prospect before dime than 
av ernel death at the hands of one or other of the offended and Iyared parties 5 and mus- 
taking the return of the Bejapoor troops to the palace for the approach of those af the 
litherto victorious Rama Rajah, he rushed to the tipper apartment of the Tower of Seven 


by the emperor Aurongzche, in }656, | 


Storeys, and fixme a sword-blade into the traeery of a_ pillar, rushed upon it at the i 
moment the palace gates were opened to admit the troops of the king. | 


Ibrahim Adil Shah, who, with all Ins fuilts, possessed the taste sul mimaificent spirit 
of his race, nnmediately began to reparr and restore the ety to somewhat of its former 
maenifiecnce 5 but im the mudst of his efforts to accomplish that object, he was stricken 
down by a complheation of diseases brought on by extravagsut mdubsences, whieh 
speedily Ind hima the fomb-—an event, doubtless, necelerated by his cunduct fo his 
physicians, several of whom he caused to be trodden to death hy elephants, for ful to 
eure him; whereupon all sueh of them as eould cseape, fled for thei lives, Leave ifie 
tyrant to perish at hus leisure, His successor, Alt Shah, mherited, with the taste ol lis 
predecessor, his eruclty also; since he greatly mmproved and benutiticd the eqptal, by 
constructing the wall which surrounded it, and the splendid aqueducts which stall COVEY 
water through the streets ; but, at the same time, having entered inte ano allies wilh 
Rama Rajah, and umted his forces with those of the Latter, they jomtly mivaded the teret- 
tory of Nizam Shah, and, according to Perishita, “ laid it waste so thoroughly, iat enn | 
Purcnda to Joonere, and from Ahmednnggur to Dowlutabad, not a vestige ol popusalton 
was left.” 

The numerous vicissitudes to whieh the city of Bejapoor has been 
sugeested the idea that maniense treasures, i gold and jewels, are secre 
rums; and there are persons resident within the wally who are yet SS _ oo ae | 
sums to the local government. for the privilege of dieing amons the foundations, iXs | 


aubjeeted, have 
tor amidst 1s 


Gar 2) . | | 
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vet, the beautiful remains of the Seven-Storied Palace bave been preserved from the 
dangerous operations of the treasure-seckers ; though, as the building has already 
suffered more from the mjunes which time and war have brought upon Bejapoor 
than most of its immediate naghbours, its final ruin has now advanced too far to be 
arrested, ; 

Of the city generally, it is observed by those who have wandered amidst its ruins, 
that the freshness and unmopaired strength of many of the buildings are remarkable, 
when compared with the prevailing character of decay and desolation which, in some 
parts, calabit such a wild waste of rain, that it scems searcely credible so much destruc. 
tion could have been effected by man’s neglect in the ordmary course of time, but rather 
that some violent convulsion of nature (of which, however, there is no record extant) 
must have eaused the nughty, terrible, vet partial devastation, This idea is certainly 
borne out by the numberless beautiful and massive remains which have eseaped the 
fearful havoc, and which, stall exiubitmmg the noblest speennens of Kastern architecture, 
give promise of almost endless durability. [fas observable also, that the remaims of the 
carved work and gilding, still to be found in the interior of the Seven-Stored Palace, 
have not yet lust thar first gloss and hrilhaney ; wlule the claborate ornaments of many 
of the exterior, retain their mmute and exquisite degree of finish wholly unimpaired. 


MOSQUE OF MUSTAPHA KITAN—BEJAPOOR. 


Tis beantiful edifice stands near the centre of the city, man open area leading from 
the principal street. The quadrangle by which it as surrounded is entered by a large 
massive gatewas, under a noble arch. ‘Time, which has been busy with the buildings 
that he prostrate on every side, has dealt gently with the mosque of Mustapha Khan, 
wiieh rears its graceful dume and mimarets, almost wholly wuiajared amidst the general 
desolation. This temple, though far inferior in size to the Jumma Musyid, is lofty, and 
beautifully proportioned; and the extemal ornaments, though ofa less florid: character 
than those of many other structures mats nemhbourhood, are ehaste and appropriate ; 
wale there i something peculiarly elegant im the shape and decorations of the dome. 
The high, narrow arches that run along the front, and are continued throughout the 
intenor, Word a vanety to the ordimary style, and the cflect of their perspective bs 
exccedingly pleasing. 


Hitherto Bejapoor has only been a place of casual sojourn for amateur tourists, who | 
have satisfied themselves, or have been compelled for want of time to be content, with a 


hasty and cursory glance at its decaying beauties; while the most dihyent among them 
have left the greater part of the splendoms springing up on every side wholly undeseribcd: 
and thus, amidst other objects of deep interest, of which there is no authentic history 


extant, we vainly seck for any detailed account of the mosque of Mustapha Khan, or of 


the personal history of its founder. 
Not far from the outer enclosure of this sacred building, is a small pool of water, 


which is pomted ont to the curious as possessing a high degree of sanctity in the 


nunds of the Hindoos, and which the Moslems, who believe in many of their nerhboury 
marvels, look upon with some degree of respect. [t is milky in its appearance, bul 
perfectly wholesome. No other spring of the kind is found mm any part of the nei hbour- 
hood ; and none may presume to question the truth of the tradition which ascribes it to 
the prety of a Brahmin, who brought a small quantity of the holy water of the Gianges to 
this remote spot. Rapidly mereasing into the pool that yet spreads its pearly surface to 
the air, it maintains its distinct character, and affords to the devout believer a miraculous 
proof of the sanctity of the far-distant and venerated river, 

A tomb in the neighbourhood of this mosque, named the Mootee-gil (House of Pend), 


in consequence of the pure whiteness and brillant lustre of the chanam with which ts 
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lined, has an interesting story recor ee 2 gee ects ; 

", ee : i v recorded of its. oc eupant—a elief of lugh rank at the 
court of Lbrahimn, who tad amassed an enormous quantity of wealth. "EY 
Pate Taye Hicasmilrorican Lieu: : ATUL le reputation of 
it at length awakened the avaricious propensities of hs sovercien, who desired to transfer 
the treasure to his own coffers, and resorted to a practice common to Mastery denen 
accomplish his object. [t was determined to bring an accusation of treason aeaimst 

e € a . a ¢ 

the envicd possessor, and upon this plea to seize and appropriate his riches. Phe 
plot was deeply laid ; but the intended victim, having obtamed tuucly information of 
his danger, exphuned to the females of his zenana the predicament in whieh he stood, 


and consulted with them upon the best means of avoiding the fatal consequences of lus 
too good fortune. 

It happened that the greater part of the chief?s coveted aequisitions consisted of 
valuable pearls, and other ormunents for the zenana; and the faithful and devoted women 
to whom he had confided Ins danger, mnmediately devised a plan, which, though it 
involved the sacrifice of objects dear to woman’s vanity, promised to secure to them a still 
dearer hfe. ‘Phey proposed to break mto pieces the pearls whieh had excited the kine’s 
cupidity; and they were accordingly reduced to powder! The destruction of aver 
gems becoming atopic of general noforiety, if was no longer worth while to persecute 
the owner for the sake of obtamme them, The king, foiled by the stratagem, and not 
curing to avow lus ohject for oppressing the chief (who was much beloved by the 
people), ceased further persecution; and dus intended victim, though impoverished by 
the prudent destruction of lus treasures, spent the residue of lus days im tranquillity, 
and, at his death, was interred in the Mootee-gil prepared for him—the chunam liming of 
which was partly composed of the pulverised ornaments of the ladics of his zcnana. 


TOMB OF IBRAHIM PADSIPATI—BEJAPOOR, 


Asout half a mile to the northward of the city, in the garden of the Twelve Imaums, the 
Durga of Abou al Muazaffir (as the natives term the majestic tomb of Tbrahim Adil Shah 


IDL) rises with a pomp of architecture execeding the most sumptuous of the edifices mits 


ueivhbourhood. ‘The great and amiable sovereign who sleeps within this noble pile, is 


represented by Ferishta, bis Iastoman and contemporary, as having been one of the 


brightest ornaments of rovalty. | Tis virtues stil live im the memory of the people of the 
Decean; and, to this day, the ashes of the good and great the parent, (he instructor, and 


_ the friend —are visited, with equal reverence and delight, by the Mussulman, the Hindoo, 


and the Christian traveller, 
This splendid mausoleum was bnilt wider the dnectton of Mulick Secunder, or, as lie 


. \ ~ te: Aintise @ 
1s sometimes called, Muliek Semdal, who is sud to have constructed the ‘Pay Bowlee at 


his own expense. According to report, 1 was commenced in the reign of Lbratin, and 
intended as the tomb of his beloved daughter, Zoran Sultana, who died at the age of six 
years, and whose infant virtues are commemorated ina Persian inscription upon her 
tomb. The death of the monarch who planned the design an all its erand and beautiful 
proportions, took place before at was completed; bat he les mterred, surrounded by the 
members of his fanaly, in the niansolerme- of the garden Which eave its name to the newle 
bouring entrance of the city, formerly called the Lmawm’s, but now huown as the Mecca 
gate of Bejapoor. 

The style of Ibrahim Shah’s tomb differs entirely from that of the Burra CGumbooze, 
bearing a stronger resemblance to the generality of the Durgas seen in Lfindoostan, — It 
consists of a mosque and mausoleum raised upon the same platform, both of which oe 
represented in the accompanying engraving. ‘The basement of these superb edifices IS 
130 yards in length, and fifty-two in breadth, rising: to the height of liftcen ae ant 
enclosed by buildings of a smygle storey, open both from without and within, and intended 
for the accommodation of travellers, visitors, and the attendants of the palace. The 
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entrance to the interior quadrangle, which is scen to the mght of the plate, is on the 
north side of the mam ediliee, and is a lofty and elegant gateway, flanked by tall 
mimarets of exquisite grace and lightness. This portal leads to a handsome theht of 
steps, and through another gate of a novel coustruction, up to the raised terrace, on 
which the mosque and the place of scpulture stand. The sarcophagi of the king and 
lis family are placed ma large hall in the centre of the building, ‘This hall is enclosed 
by an outer and inner verandah; the first thirteen fect broad and twenty-two feet high ; 
the other twenty feet by thirty, supported by seven arches on cach face. The dome 
above is raised on arches; five tu the length of the curtain, and three me the depth. A 
staircase leads to a flat terrace spreading above the verandah; and from the minarets 
at each corner, a lofty balustraded wall, mchly ornamented, extends on every sides a 
second balustrade, of similar proportions, a storey bigher, forms a spacious balcony 
round the base of the dome; and it as furnished in the same style of clegance, 
with corresponding minarets at the angles, dillering only from those betow in their 
height, as may be obscrved in the engraving, The dome is thirty-five feet im diametes ; 
but, unlike that of the Jumma Musjid, it has the shape of a segment of a globe, ent 
through ove-third part of its perpendicular avis, ‘This form is airy and elegant, but 
would be difficult to execute upon a large seale, owing to the narrow span of ts aperture, 


and the great exterior flexure of the curve which overhangs its base. A column rises 


frum the stummit of the dome, surmounted by a crescent. 
The sunpheity of the ceutral hall, which contains the monumental remams of the 


king and Jus family, forms a striking contrast to the splendour of embellishment 


lavished on the exterior; yet its ornaments are not less effective or worthy of aduuration. 
The apartment is forty feet square and thirty feet Ingh, aud the walls are of such fincly- 
eramed black granite, as to have been nustaken for marble. Phe ceiling ts) particularly 
fine, the whole roof being formed of the same kind of stone, and, as itis asserted, with- 
out the shzhtest admiatare of timber, [Tt is so coustructed: that vt does not appear to 
rest upon the main walls of the building, but ona conace projected from than, so that 
the area as reduced from forty to twenty-two feet on each side, The roof is quite fat, 
and riehly ornamented, beme divided imto square compartineuts, the traverses of which, 
thourh of several pieces, look bke solid beams; and it exertes wonder, that a heavy mass, 
so disposed, should have existed so mauy years without the slightest derangement of its 
parts. The death of Unrahim Adil Shadi PE took place in 1626. Ths sepulehre, there- 
fore, must be about 252 years old, as the building was commenced ino lis lifetime, and 
only occupied twelve yours dnats ercetion, The miterstices of the stones on the top of 
the arches om the swroundimeg verandahs, are filled with lead, and clamped together by 
ponderous bars of irou, some of which have been wrenehed fiom their places Ly the 
destructive Mahrattas, who probably expected to find a rich treasure deposited near 
them, 

The vereudahs and walls are ornamented with beautiful sculpture, chiefly from the 
Koran, the whole of which is said to be carved on the several compartments. ‘Phe 
moescriptions are raised mn basso-reliera; and so lughly polished as to shine like glass. 
Ou the northern side, the letters are given a greater degree of prominence, by bemeg gill 
and embossed on a blue enamelled ground, adorned with flowers; ana the whole hes 
been compared to the laminations of an Onental ADS. scen through a maguilying: glass, 
and adding the beautics of sculpture to those of painting. The doors, which are the 
ouly speeuncns of wood-work used in the building, are exceedingly handsome, and were 
studded with golden bosses; the doorways, on either side, are adorned with a great 
variety of ornaments beautifully executed; and there are windows on cach side of the doors, 
which are four in number: these, and the arches above, are filled with a singular 
stone latticeswork of Arabian sentences, instead of the ordinary pattern of similar 
perforations: the light that they adunt, proceeding through the verandah, is not strong ; 
and the whole of the hall is characterised by a gloomy solemnity, in correct keeping with 
the last resting-place of the allustrious dead, but not usually a feature in Mohammiediin 
scpuichral architecture. 

The sarcophayi lie north and south. The first contains the body of Hajce Burra 


Sahib, the Padshal’s mother; nest to her, is Taj Saltana, his queen; thirdly, the hing | 
huuself: on dus Jeft, Zoran Sultana, the beloved daughter to whom the bulduig was ! 
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originally dedicated. Boran Shah, the youngest son of Ebrahim, hes interred | 
side of this lamented princess; and beyond, at the farthest Se nike ea Wee 
monarelvs eldest son. ‘The canopies over these tombs, on which NiGlaas — iy : ~ ‘"q 
lavish sums, are of tattered silk, scarecly retaming a vestige of them oreinal ak ae 
—a circumstance accounted for by the small number and the distresscil Sondibn ‘ it ‘ : 
fyllowers of the prophet in the neehbourhood. . ee eee 
The gallery on the verandah which surrounds this hall, is remarkable on account of 
‘ts stone roof, which is most tastefully sculptmed. It 1 divided into varie 
oblong and square, T-fb im number, very few of which have the same ormunents. 1 ai 
division is formed of a single stonc, and ealubits an clegant combination of Gaesuaes Wn 
fowers and wreaths, in those farerful and spirited destyns m whieh Tndian artists: excel 
and which arc of so truly oriental a character. Imagination has here shown how en 
and exhaustless are its stores ; and these evecllent delineations are caecuted with the 


sume masterly power exlubited in the grouping aud combimation of the eudless variety of 


interwoven garlands. One of the eross-stones which support the roof of the verandah on 
tlie north face, Was struck by a cannon-ball durmeg the last siege of Bejapoor. The shot 
was sud to have been fired frome the Vialk-c-Meidan before mentioned ,*®& which may not 


be improbable, as the mausoleum hes withme the range of that extraordinary picee of 


ordnanee. The stone, though split at both ends, and hangmeg only by the pressure ot a 
single arch against the lower part of the sphuter, which holds (ast an the eormee, has 
remiumned in that position simee the year 1685, without any pereeptible alteration, 

The mosque, which fronts this splendid mausoleum at a distance of forty vards, having 
A piece of water aid a fountam between, is a plain building, 115 feet hy 763, erowned with 
a dome, and flanked at the angles of cach storey \ ith slender and Jofty minarets. The 
stones of both these buildings are se neatly put together, that it 1s seareely possible to 
perecive where they are jomed ; and the whole pile, notwithstanding the absence of the 
white marble, which adds such Hialliant relief to the thansoleums of Himdoostan, may vie 
In magnificence with the most celebrated shrmmes of astern monarchs. 

The attendants at the tomb of Ebrahim Padshah Ul. are poor, aud few im nuuber, 
owing the income allotted for ther mamtenance entucly to the bounty of the rulers of 
the aty, About 3,000 rupees ae annually distributed, from the revenues of the district, 
among the Mohammedan attendants at the diferent: shuines and mosques; aud they 
have no other means of subsistence, except ot the hands of charity. Such, now, are the 
only courtiers of the ouce nughty sovercign of Beyapoor, [brahim Padshah. 


TAJ BOWLEE—REDSS POO I. 


Pire tine reservoir of water, Pay Bowlee or Crown of Ponds}, delineated m the engrave, 
hs situntedeunder the wally of Berapoor, ata short distauee frem the gate of the [miauins, 
towards Meeea, and is said to have been the work of Muliek Semdal, the favon ite anche 
tect and friend of the Sultan Mahmoud, the most popular of the Adil Shabee race of kings, 
and who signalised lus gratitude for the favours conferred upon hin hy his soveresn. hy 
the formation of one of the most splendid tanks which ean be found i this pat ot [ucia. 
The pond, or bowlee, as it ts ealled, is nearly a hundred yards square, wad is filty feet 
deep, surrounded, on three sides, by a colonnade with a gallery above: on the fourth, the 


cutrance is through a magnificent eaten uy flanked by handsome witss, expressly putt 
for the vccommodation of travellers. ‘The water Is eye Se Ly ye he 
who inhabit the vienmty; and though sometimes polluted by contact with Cliistian 
bathers, the Huropean visitors usually desist fom that mode of annoyance when remone- 
strated with on the subjeet. 
At a short distance from the Taj Bowlee, there 1s another very intcre stg building, 
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consisting of a mosque and gateway, called the Maitree Kujoos. It is small, but elegant 
in its design, and claborately fimshed: the material is a fine, closcly-gramed black stone, 
capable of recciving a high polish. ‘Phe biilding is three storeys in height; and from the 
angles are attached an embellishment not uncommon im India, consisting of massive 
stone chains, cut out of solid blocks, there being no jomings perceptible m the links, A 


tradition connected with this mosque is worthy repetition, and is as follows :—Its founder 
~was a Lindoo outeast, belouging to the very lowest class of socicty, following an oceupa- 


tion of the most degrading nature, and who could not, in the ordmary course of things, 
attain to either wealth or consequence; his class bemg that of the Pariahs, and Ins 
employment that of a sweeper—to this day the most abject of the memials tolerated in au 
Judian establishinent. The subsequent good fortune of this individual was owing to an 
accident, whieh disconcerted the schemes of a pretender to the occult art, at the comt of 
Bejapoor. The king, [bralam Shah L, having for a long period been aftheted with a 
distressing malady, and having in vain consulted the physicians, who could render lim 


no rehef, at length summoned to lis chamber an astrologer of igh repute in lus king- 


dom, and inquired of him whether he could procure his restoration to health through the 
influence of the stars. The sage determined that one person, at least, should be benefited 
by them means ; and intending that the good fortune should fall mto his own lap, told 
the hing that the heavenly bodies would prove favourable to lis wishes, if, upon a pare 
ticular morning, he should present a very large sum of money (naming the amount) to 
the first human being he should see. There is no doubt, according to the tradition, that 
the astrologer intended to present Ininself to the notice of the king; bat Ibrahim, in lus 
natural caverness to avail himself of so casy a mode of procuring relief, arose at an 
unusually carly hour; and, proceeding across a court of the palace, was inct by a sweeper 
—a domestic compelled to be astir early in the morning, that his presence should not 
offend the sight of his superiors. The king, in strict compliance with the directions of 
the astrologer, called the trembling servant to him; and, to the astonmhment of the 
Jatter, instead of suiting off his head for daring to be visible in the presence of the sove- 
rely, put the money into his hands, and bade him use it as the gift of the king, ‘The 
panah, who knew that, outcast as he was, the possession of wealth would not procure for 
him respect and distinction, and that a temple raised by him to the deities of his people 
woud be considered a profanation, determimed to employ itim the erection of a building 
m which the Mohammedan subjects of jus royal benefactor could offer their prayers. for 
Ins recovery to health; and, accordingly, he built the Maitree Kujoos, which stall remams 
entire, and attracts the traveller’s admiration by the symuinctry of its proportions, and the 
bcautiful carved work with which it as adorned. 

It may be presumed that neither the stars or the pious gratitude of the Parnah were 
of any avail im imitigating the disease by which the king was afflicted, as at is reeorded 
amony the traditions of the Scven-Storied Tower, that, after causing several of his physt- 
citns tu he trampled to death by las elephants, tor them mability to care him, he sink 
under the ravages of his malady, and left an unquiet kingdom to Alt Shah, his son and 
cmuulator i works of taste and im acts of cruclty. 


ASSER MAJLAL—BEJAPOOR, 


Tn accompanying engraving affords a correct view of one of the numerous palaces, now 
in the last stage of rum, which embellished the once flourishing capital of Bejapoor. 
The massive pile stands upon the margin of a broad moat which encircles the ruined 
citadel, in the central part of the city, where the progress of decay has been more ray 


and extensive than im any other of the desolate quarters of tis extraordinary city of 


premature ruins, 

The annals of Bojapoor contain some curious instances of the political influence an 
the bold interference of females in affairs of state, tolerated im that kingdom ; for 
notwithstanding the jealous exclusion, by the Mohammedans, of females from any part uf 
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he government, and the little influe vower omitte 
the ¢ ) uenee they were permitted to have im society. they, 


“pon many occasions, contrived to take an active part in the mtriies and revolutions of 
ao aly \ 4 ‘ i 


courts; and with one of those instances of womanly miterference mi the alfurs of state 
the Asser Mahal appears to have been connected, ‘Phe eeeasion was as ies ae | ; 
the death of the third monarch of Bejapoor, tus son and mghtful successor aia All 
Shah, was a boy of tender age, who had not yet lett the Peer ke rice ae an 
affairs of the kingdom were consequently administered fora time by a caine iefaaea 
Khan, who, by the desire of the dymg hing, was to govern oad eee eeeear fm 
minority of the latter. The regent, however, preferred to govern for himself ? weal 
formed a design to seize the prince, and, by lus death, to remove the chief obstacle i has 
ambitious intentions. The queen-mother became aware of the plot, and determined to 
preserve her son by the assassmation of the (reacherous regent, ‘Tus important pomt 
was accomplished ; but the counter-plot, though successful as far as the death of Khun 
Khan was concerned, was nearly frastrated by the measures resorted to by the mother of 
the murdered regent; who, concealmg the faet of her son’s death, had his body magnifi- 
cently dressed, but supported by pillows, as af Tabotring ander mdisposition ; and, m this 
state, presented it at an open haleony of the palace, to receive the accustomed homage of 
the nobles; during which ceremony, she dirceted her grandson to proceed to the Asser 
Mahal, the royal residence, with an armed foree, and seize the person of the young king. 
The queen-mother, who had been informed of the approach of troops, imagined that 
Khumnul Khan had escaped the dagger aimed at his heart ; and, in her terror, was at first 
disposed to throw herself at the fect of her enennes—a step she was, however, prevented 
taking, by the counsel of Dilshad Agha, the young monarch’s foster-aunt, who addressed 
the enard of the king upon the imminent danger of their royal master, and, ordermyg the 
palace gates to he closed, dispatched messengers to the foreign chiefs in her retiine, who 
had lately aecompamed her from Persia, to inform them that (he palace was surrounded 
hy the troops of the usurper; adjurmeg thei not to heed the superiority of numbers which 
the enemy eould britg: agamst them, but to stand up valorously for thea prince, and 
overthrow the traitor who, for lus meratitude and ambition, was accursed of God and 
man. The foregn guards instantly drew thei weapons in defenec of the young sove- 
rere, and procecded towards the palace. Meanwiale, the treops within resisted: every 
attempt of the enemy to cain admuttance ; the quecn-mother, and Dilshad Neha, an 
mated the garrison by assumimg mile attire, and appeared on the walls clad ui the harness 
of warriors, and armed with bows and arrows, but stl wearme ther veils. ‘The boy-hing, 
[smal Adil Shah, accompanied therm, attended by a Turkish woman named Moortuta, 
who held the yellow mmbrella (fhe canblem of sovereignty assumed by his father) over the 
head of the young prmee, Nn anumated conthet ensucd beneath the walls; and though 
the foreign guard without, and the little garmson within the palace, fought with deter 
mined resolution, the disparity of nmmbers woull eventually have sceured the vietory to 
the traitors, had not a body of Moorkomans, resident in the city, been enabled to gain 
admission to the palace by sealing the termace at a distant part of the building, and thus 
comme to the reseuc of the king. ‘Hus fortunate acecssion had seareely been reported 
to the queen-inother, when the outer gate of the palace was foreed, and the besiegers 
yashed anto the first court, from which they were speedily driven by the troops led by 
Dilshad Agha. ‘The young king, with us mother anda few attendants, were together 
on the tower over the onter vateway, from whenee they could perecive the course of 
events below on either de; and when, on the repulse of the rebel troops, the latter 
emerged through the gateway, the young hing, observing that Jufdar IWhan, the late 
reeent’s son, had erouched down to avon a fhaht of arows, opportunely rolled from the 
parapet a ponderous stone wpon the stooping triutor, winel erushed Tam; and hts a 
rents, dismayed by Ins fate, abandoned the attich on, the palace, and souht fo provid 
for their own safety by timely fheht. ; ea 

Bejapoor, mits prosperous days, was distinguished for the magnificence wita ee 
the great festivals of the faithful were eclebratcd within its walls; aud more espechth) 
that of the Mohurrnin, wluch the inajouty of the imbabitants kept with the greatest 
deerce of solemnity and splendour ; and, upon these occasions, Jneh state was cane An 
royal palace of Asser Mahal, now so desolate, and whose deathlike sienee 2 cniy broken 
by the shrill ery of the jackal, or the hoarse scream of the famished vulttire. 
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SINGHUAM MATAL, TORWAY—BEJAPOOR. 


Tue remains of a royal palace, built by one of the early sovereigns of Bejapoor, at a 
village called Torway, about five miles from the western cate of the city, are represented 
in the accompanying plate. The rums of a mosque, and the fr: agments of other 
important buildmgs scattered around, would seem to amply that Porway had been a 
place of some importance durmg the prosperous state of the kingdom whose ¢ capital it so 
nearly adjomed. The direct: road from Poona to Bejapoor hes through ‘Torway, from 
several pots of which, magnificent views of the lonely city. present themselves; and 
here, as from all other points which command a prospect of the c capital, the muyestic 
dome of the mausoleum of Mahomed Shah (the Burra Gumbooze) arrests the wander- 
Ing eye, as if rises solemn grandeur above the ehistermeg towers and pinnacles of the 
surroundiag Duildiogs. At this spot, the extreme desolation of the country, its seanty 
cultivation, and the seareity of ats inhabitants, are scen mi its undisturbed iondlinees and 
do not fal to impress the mid of the spectator with melancholy sentiment. Never, 
perhaps, could the traveller who has followed at a distance the devasts ting progress of 
Mahratta conquest, behold at one glinee more striking proofs of the misery to when 
the rule of that power has ined every portion of the land submitted to ity sw AY, 
than is spread before him as he stands upon the rumed towers of Singham Mahal at 
‘Torway. 

Dehghting in a roving existence, and preferrmg the uncertam but exciting shelter 
of a camp to the more giicf and peaceful abodes of cies, the Mahrattas cared nothing 
for fine bruldines, and the shill of the architect was lavished upon them in vain. UC ule 
the Moslems, who, whenever they extended ther dommion, troduced uew arts and 
lnxanes; and when pulling down the temples of the unbehevars, never faded to erect 
mosques of equal or superior magnificence im their stead—who converted waste places 
into flourishing exties, and have Jett almost ae hable marks of them eens and ther 
clovy wherever they planted the standard of the prophet--the Mahrattas, on the 
contrary, passed over a land hike a pestilence, blightiug and destroying all that came 
within thei baleful ifluence, and converting the farrest: possessions ito a sterile desert, 
or shattered rmins,  Beyapoor has suffered much from them devastating fury 5 anc yet Less 
than many other cities that have been overrun by them, sinee they have ae ‘ually, for 
some cause or other, set apart a portion of its revennes fi the support of ats tombs ‘and 
WOSGuUes—an AS: isolated instance of them liberality ma regard to the works of their 
predecessors when rulers of the country, 

The ruin delmeated upon the accompanying engraving, consists of a suecession of 
square towers of various elevations, rising frome an artificial platform considerably above 
the lever of the surroundme nick: The approach to the anteror as by a singularly 
pomted arch of great haght, but beatiful proportions, ma square tower at the ricclit 
extremity of hie building. "A senies of narrow courts, commumeating by gateways of 
smaler dime nsions, occupy the meterior area of the ruin, few of the eh: analit rs deme now 
aceessible. On ‘ie left of the pieture, a smaller arch conducts toa guard-chamber and 
Some mferior courts, Which communicate with the gardens of the palien, How mn oa slate 
of utter dilapidation and rum. Many of the lower apartments of the paliee have been 
appropriated by some natives me the vieuty for dwelling-places, owing perhaps to. the 
coutigiity of a small bowlee (or pond), whie as situated i ‘t lini distanee from the 
outer wall of the mam budding. The solidity of the workmanship and materials of the 
Singham Mahal, wall ioe. for many years to come, enable it to resist the wear of 
time and the Jury of the clements: but “Tehabod”? is written over its ates: and it 1s 
hapossible to stand upon the massive tower and look down tpon the country at ats 
tect, without feclme of a truth that the glory of the land has dep: arted, 

The ruin be five us was evidently but a small portion of the original structure, 
whieh would appear to have been less durthened with ornament than he buildimgs of 
the city, and to approximate in style fo the design of the Asser Mahal before noticed, 
and with which, in all probability, it was coe: ul, ff not built by the same architect, 
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Seen from a distance, the broad white towers of Singham Mahal < md ont vey } 

horizon Jike some pale spectral monitor, fo proclaim the hata i a ce i 
and the ephemeral duration of kingdoms, as represented by the oblivion to whieh f a 
founder has been consigned, and by the rnins of his capital that he scattered betore * : 


WINDOO TEMPLE AND PALACKE—MADURA, 


Tire singularly interesting remains represented im the accompanying engraving occur in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the ancient erty of Madura, situated almost at. the 
southern extremity of the Indian penmsula, and about 270 miles S.W. of Madras, 
The ety is enclosed by old bastioned stone walls, and was formerly the eapital of a 
provinee, Its principal streets are wide and regular, and the pubhie biddines, for the 
most part, are magunficent ; hut its private dwellings are unustedly mean and Masten fi- 
cant, At this place are still the remains, mm excellent presery ation, of some of the most 
remarkable Diuildings in India, comprising an extensive palace, a vast temple with 
pyramidal towers, and a choultry, or mn, of very large dimensions, ‘Phe temple covered 
an amazing extent of ground, and liad numerous slaines dedicated to the fivourite 
deities of the country, 

Madura was eclebrated, for several centuries, as the seat of Jearmmg in this part of 
the world, its college being famous throughout the East; and, previous to the changes 
which took place after the Mohammedan conquest, it exercised a strong degree of 
influence over the entire native population. Tt continued to flourish during seven cen- 
turics, securing to both male and female children (for in those days the sex was not 
degraded) the advantages of a liberal education, By the rules estabhshed at the founda- 
tion of this college, every person, without respeet to caste, was eligible to become a 
professor, npon showing the requisite qualifications, and, ata somewhat later period, 
when the prejudices of the Brahminient faith had beeome more confined, to persons 
presented themselves who were Partahs, a brother and sister, Au attempt was niade 
to exclude these candidates; but. contidenth appeal to the laws passed on the 
establishment of the college, and bemyg found to eveet all other econipetiters, they were 
elected. and speedily arrived at the head of the institution, where they continued all 
their lives. Tunvalaver, the brother, and the author of many distinguished works in 
the Tansil language, became the president ; aud to Avvia, the sister, the country was 
indebted for the best elementary freatises that had vet appeared —her produetions heme, 
to this day, the class-books of scholars of the Inghest rank and caste an all the 
Ilindoo schools of the Southern Carnatic. 

The runs at Madura are objects of partienlar attention af the present time, on 
account of attempts recently made to revive lenrmne a the East, and to restore the 
college to its orginal splendour, In consequence of the amfluenee so long exereised by 
it over the Lindoos im the southern pemnsula of Endia, two eclebrited Jestuf nis. 
sionaries, Robertus de Nobihus, and Berehi, who fved im the seventecuth and aiehitecnth 
centuries, formed plans for its revival, and commenced the restoration of such parts of 
the building as had fallen mto decay; but, owing to disscustons in ther order, they were 
unable to carry their design ito effeet. Some progress in the restoration was, however, 
made by them, and a material deviation trom the arclutectural style of the orginal 
builder was oceasioned at. the suggestion of the Jesnit Nobilius, who, with a view to the 
introduction of the religion he himself professed, recommended the ornamental appen- 
daves of angels on various parts of the pyramidal towers—-au Hinosvation tpt the rules 
of the sacred architecture of India that nue bat acacdlots: chann pret of the church of 
Rome, rezardless of consequences, would have ventured upon. 

At amuch later period, another effort was made ta restore the college fo cfherney, 
under the auspices of the British authorities; but obstacles intervened, and if paw pre- 
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sents but a faint shadow of its former importance. The city itself is still regarded by 
| the Hindoos as peculiarly sacred. 


THk CAVE TEMPLE OF ELEPITANTA. 


Miepianca is the name given to an island in the harbour of Bombay, situate abont 
seven miles south-west of the city, and something more than six miles im cireumference. 
By the natives of the adjacent coast it is still called by its original namie, “ Gare-poort”’ 
(the Place of Caves); but the Portuguese, during their occupation of the island of 
Bombay, distinguished it by the term “ Elephanta,” from a colossal but rude figure of 
an elephant carved out of the solid rock, which onee formed a stnking object on 
} approaching the shore; but has now, for many years past, been httle more than a huge 
nusshapen mass of stone Upon landing, visitors to the island are conducted, by Brah- 
mins in attendance, from the shore to the platform of the temple by a steep and narrow 
pathway, which winds through very beautiful seenery, sometimes stretching along the 
| margin of a precipice, and then meandering through richly wooded groves, where the 
 gloriosa superba spreads its clustering flowers amidst Invuriant branches bending with fruit 
and foliage, In the route, the prospects obtained of the harbour, the opposite shore of 
Salsette, and of the northern part of the island, are bold yet interesting. At intervals 
vlimpses may be caught, between the interstices of the surrounding trees, of the distant 
ghats on the maintind, and the upper part of the beautiful bay in which Elephanta is 
embosomed —the high ground broken imto mnuincrable ridges, and thickly covered by 
magnificent topes, amoigst which the coronals of the Tara palm are conspicuons, and 
affording to the dehehted gazer one of the graudest displays of forest scenery, with its 
bnght and never-fading verdure, guzantic Jeaves, and gorgeous blossoms, that can be 
found along the coast of Lndia. 

ILiving accomphshed about two-thirds of the ascent of the lil, the path opens upon 
a platform of exqmaite loveliness, mimediately in front of the entrance to the Cavern 
| Temple roofed in by the wood-crowned mountain, within which its mysterious treasures 

are concealed; and whose facade presents a combination of architectural and artistic 
skill, that impereeptibly prepares the mind for the development of the yet greater 
wonders that lay Indden im the mysterious gloom of the fine itself. 

The view given in the annexed plate represents the front or principal entrance to the 
eave, the amain features of whieh consist in the multiplicity and arrangement of beauti- 
fully sculptured columns, by which the ponderous roof 1s sustained, and through which 
adim yet magnificeut perspective is prescuted along eathedral-lke aisles of vast. dimen- 
sions, that is at length lostain the profound darkness of the space prepared for a worship 
whose ritual has been imperfectly preserved among the traditions of an antiquity coeval 
with European notions of the creation, 

The stone of which the Cavern Temple of Elephanta is composed, appears to be of a 
quality resembhug porphyry, and the tracery and sculptures with which the stngularly- 
formed columns of the entrance, and also of the interior, are decorated, are exquisitely 
deheate, and, in many places, still preserve the fresh impress of the onginal design. 
But, with these works of marvellons beauty and grandeur, as with those found in the 
interior of the temple, ignorance and superstition have committed strange and barbarous 
havoc; and the blind fanaticism of the Portuguese has more than aided the ravages of 
time an the work of dilapidation and ruin. ‘The ultra-bigots of the European penisula, 
who have never been able to tolerate auy idolatry but their own, very soon after thier 
first settlement upon the island of Bombay and its dependencies (of Which Gare-poort 
vas one of the most remarkable), found employment for their all-direeted geal in the 
destrnetion of every accessible relic of the worship of the natives, however curious and 
vonderful, as a work of art, mht be the object of thei antipathy. Tn these caves, 
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among other means of accomplishing their object, they adopted a proeess for the muti! 
tion of the columns and sculptures that was ingenious and partly eifective T ee “ 
large fires around the coltumns, and before the massive sculptures within ae ae 
would, when the masses had become sufliciently heated, throw cold water Q eee 
which, causing expansion, made the stone split in all directions. 


the accompanying plate, many of the shafts and capitals have been subjceted to this 
destructive process ; and others, althouch still erect, have had large sphiuters eek ait 
from the top to the bottom, This, however, was not the only method resorted to by the 
iconoclasts of Portugal, im India: at times, euns were brought to the icliud cal ee 
charged at the columns and sculptures, for the purpose cf battering them down. Thus 
few of the remarkable groups and isolated figures that once filled this sineular temple 
with | a theogony so darkly anystcrious, and powerful im its nuluenees upon an 
Imaginative people, are now 1 a perfect state; and it ws to be reeretted, that what of 
nuschiet was left unaccomplished by the Portuguese zealots im those days of bigotry, has 
been since clfected to a lamentable extent by modern travellers from other countries, 
who, carried away by an affectation of ecological studies, ora yet less exeusable propen- 
sity to obtain memorials of these extraordinary relies of far-distant aves of mankind, 
have broken and carricd off fragments of follage and statuary to a merciless extent, 
merely for the sake of specimens. 

The period attributed for the construction of the Cavern Temple of “ Gare poor”? 1s 
involved in impenetrable doubt and obscurity, The traditions connected with it, as with 
the Caves of Ellura, are so vague and unsatisfactory, as to atford little assistance an 
arriving at any probable conclusion, ‘The occurrence of these temples in one particular 
portion of the penimsula, and upon ground exclusively oceupicd by the Mahrattas, 
render very probable the supposition that they were the work of some great people insu 
lated from the rest of the world, and whose existence has been forgotten i the lapse 
of ages; and it cannot be doubted, that a nation must have progressed many years to 
produce works requiring such extraordinary and persevering lubour. 

The arca occupied by the temple is nearly a parallclograin, bemg 130 feet deep, and 
about 133 broad, divided ito mime amsles formed of twenty-six pulars, of which eizht 
are broken away altogether, and most of the remunder are much myured. ‘Time has 
done much to accomplish this; but man, to Ins diseredit, has immeasurably outstripped 
the wear of time, in the extent of mischief perpetrated am the Cave Temple of 
Klephanta. 
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pon them, 
Of the pillars seen am 


INTERIOR OF ELEPIANTA—THE TRIAD BUST. 


For a proper examination of the wonders of this far-famed temple, the visitor 1s provided 
with torches by persous who hover about the caverus for the purpose of ae 
strangers to the interior, A. dim heht that craduaily fades mto intense du : 
ness at the further catremity of the cavern, fantly reveals the mntunerabie siccuite . 
characteristic sculpture that cover the walls fiom the entravee to the farthest Loss - 
the excavation; but as the torches advance, and ther leht 1S thrown upon the mystie 
forse that sect the Oe ae eveny airettiony one wiasive abject, amidst the gloom us 
distance, fronts the spectator, and arrests his attention probably to the a es 
time of every other idea than that of surprise and awe. ‘Lhe colossal ee ae , 
reprcsented im the engraving, is the wonder ol Hlephanta, and occipless vals sae 
the extremity of the central aisle of the temple. ‘The dunenstons of this ie - > 
relic of ancient art and superstition are, from the bottom ol the bust ua ie ie anal 
the exp on the central head, eighteen tect ; the prineipal face ts ine eet ( hae re 
the width, from the front of the car to the muddle of the nos, 1S thice feet eta be l 
the width of the whole bust is twenty fect. The face uf the central ae 
full, and is expressive of digmified composure, and of the absorbed state which Cons : 
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the supreme felicity Fi the Indian deity; a towering pyramidal cap surmouuts the head, 
once richly decorated with superb jewels; aud the devices with which the cap is covered 
are exquisitely wrought: around the nee k of the same figure was formerly suspended a 
broad collar, composed of precious stones and pearts, long since appropriated to a more 
uscful purpose than the decoration of a block of carved stune in the bowels uf a mountain. 

The face on the left of the central figure is in profile. The head-dress, like that of 
the former, is elaborately decorated, aud the countenance 1s expressive of gentleness and 
bemgnmity. One hand is shown of this figure, m which is held the sacred lotus; in the 
other is grasped a fruit resembling a pomegranate; aud a ring, fashioned and worn like 
those used by Lindoos at the present tine, ts placed upon one of the wists. The head 
on the right also shows the face in profile; but ‘lie expression, and the person 
represeuted, are distinctly contrasted with those of the sculptured deity just described. 
In this case, stern ferocity marks the features; the forehead projects; the eyes seem to 
elare upon the spectator; snakes supply the place of hair; and human skulls are 
embossed upon the mitre-shaped covering of the head. One hand ef this terrific-looking 
lage grasps a monstrous cobra de capella; the other holds a smaller reptile of the 
same deadly species ; and the etlect of the design is indescribably repulsive 

The whole of this singular triad is hewn out of the sold rock, which js a 
coarse-grained dark-vray b: waltie form: ition, called by geologists trachyte; and, as before 
ietioued, if occupies a recess cut mito the rock to the depth of thirteen feet, including 
the thickuess of the doorway screen, or wall, projecting beyond at, which is about two feet 
and a-half. The basement upon which it rests is raised two feet mine inches from 
the ground, having at each comer holes, apparently for the purpose of receiving dour- 
posts; and a groove runs along the floor m front, which, it is probable, was intended to 
receive & screen or veil, let down occasionally to conceal the mysterious yroup. Ou cach 
side of the niche is sculptured a gigantic human figure, having im one hand an attribute 
of the Deity, aud with the other resting upon a dw: surf-hhe fissure standing by its side. 

Niches, or recesses of large dimensions, and crowded with sculpture, appear on cither 
side of the: one oecupied by the trad. In that on the right-hand side is a colossal figure, 
apparcutly a female, but with one breast only. This figure has four arms; the foremost 
right-hand rests on the head of a bull; the other grasps a cobra de capella, A cucular 
slueld is borne on the muer lettchinids: but the second arm on that side has fa brokea 
off, The head-diess of this figure is hike that of the central trad, and as richly 
ornamented. On the right of tliis fe male is a male figure of smaller proportions, acai 
a pronged imstrument represcutmyg a trident; on the left, a female bears a sceptre. 
Near the principal tigare described, Is an elephant, surmounted by a beautiful youth ; 
and above the latter is a figure with four heads, supported by birds. Opposite to these ig 
amiale figure with four arms, situe on the shoulders of another personage, who has a 
sceptie mu one of the hands ; and at he upper part of the back of the recess are numerous 
small sculptured figures, ina varicty of attitudes and dress, supported by clouds, 

Turning to the mche on the left, the most conspicuous of the yroup that is presented 
tu sizht is the statue of a male, ucar seventeen feetin hayht, having four arms. ‘Lo the 
Jett of this isa female fifteen feet im lemght: rmgs, of the same pattern as now worn 
hy Llindvo women, are shown on the wrists and ankles of this figure, and her hair is also 
arranged stuctly in accordance with the style among Hiudoo females at the present time. 
The countenance of this statue is sweetly fetninne, and expressive of gentleness and 
amlability. Iu the background is a figure with four heads, supported by birds; and 
another with four arms, sitting on the “shoulders of one in an erect posture, Several 
minor fiyurcs are in attendance upon the principal personages; one of them, having hos 
night huce bent to the ground, as in the act of addressing ‘the chief, bears a crese “ike 
those now used by the Malays. The head-gear of the whole of the small figures bears a 
striking rescmblance to the wigs worn by our modern judges, 

On either side of the groups last described, an opening from the recess leads to 
a simall chamber unadorned by sculpture, and probably ite aril for the private use of 
the offiating Brahnuns, when the triune worship of Brahma was daily offered in’ this 
niysterious temple. Pees dark and rarcly visited cells are now the hiding. places of bats, 
spiders, and scorpions; hor ae the venomous reptiles of the island strangers to te 
shiciter they afford. 
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Turning from these dismal holes and their dangerous occupants, a fe 
left of the last-deseribed group, approaching the side of the eave hes the y 
t] Suster of figur flees : : ) a8 the visitor opposite 
another c "a cr 0 san. of a Jess repulsive character than the preceding, Jere a male 
figure is observed in the act of leading ; eee = aE? ee 
é i eee sean a young female towards a majestic personage 
scated upon a sort of couch at thie corner of the niche. The decoration of lus head is 
yee or ’ : : i : 
strikingly similar to that of an English judge. The countenance and attitude of 
the female 1s expressive of modesty and reluctance, and she is apparently urged forward 
H r * ay . VErga pre y . . . e 7 . ‘ 
by a mile figure behind her. Several sinall figures, in various attitudes, and beaunyg 
symbols of the attributes of the Deity, fill up the sides and back of this recess 
a | * . . 4 . 
Crossing to the opposite side of the cave, and about fifty fect from the entrance, is 


another recess of larger dimensions, enclosing a eryeranitic half-length of a male fivure 
Qn 4 


with eight arms. Round one on the left side is a belt counposed of human heads. One 
of the right-hands grasps a sword uplifted, as af to cut in twain a figure kneeling before a 
block, held in the correspondent left-hand. From under one arm protrudes the head of a 
cobra, and among the ornaments of the head is a skull, Many smaller figures surround 
this termble conception, whose features are marked by unrelenting “erocity ; and the 
countenances of all the subordinate figures are expressive of remorse and pain, Of this 
vroup, scarcely a sinvle figure has been left unmuatilated. 

Again, crossing to the opposite side of the temple, near one of the dark chambers 
already mentioned, is a recess contaming a male figure, sitting in the exact and pecuhar 
position still adopted by the native Hindoos. A female figure, ia similar posture, 1s on 
his left-hand, and cach has an attendant on cither side. At the feet of the male, a bull 
lies couchant, and a colossal male figure, armed, stands at each corner of the uiche. 
Facing this isa correspondent miche; but the figures have been damaged beyond the 
possibility of description. 

A recess, or niche, of sinilar proportions to the preceding, appears on cach side 
within the entrance tothe cavern. In one is a male figure, much mutilated, and having 
only fragments of the eight arms it was originally formed with by the sculptor. Behind 
this, in very bold rehef, is a figure having four heads, and another with four uphited 
arms; both of these figures are supported in the aw by birds. tn the corresponding 
recess, on the other side of the entrance, is a colossal fizure of a male in a sitting 
posture, having behind him another figtue on horseback. ‘Lhe anual is caparisoned 
precisely in the style of the country at the present time, 

Returning towards the reeess of the tiformed idol, at the extreme end of the temple, 
hy the left side, we arrive at a chamber exeavated from the rock, of vast height, and 
forming a parallelogram of about thirty feet: a the eentre of this apartment, upon a 
square altar, is the Lingam, or ss mbol of the god Mahadeva, or Mahadeo, which 
consists of a huge polished stone of eviimdrieal form, rounded and shghtly convex at 
the top* This emblem represents the cod mm lus character of Regencrator aud it 
appears to be synonymous with the Phallus of the Greeks, and the Preapus of the 
Romans, although its origin, as an object of worship, preceded: the existence uf those 
ations by many ages. ‘The chamber in which this representation of deity 1s enshrined, 
is detached on each side from the living rock, and has an entrance im the centre of cach 
face. On eather side of these doorways stands a male figure, seventeen feet m herght, 
bearmg various symbols ma state of utter dilapidation; but the ornaments of 


Ww paces to the 


* «“ Mahadeva, or Mahadeo (the Great God), 1s @ name of Siva. Of the organ of the mysue wo 1 . 
the Linga, little appears to be understood; it may be presumed to have been Nature under the sy We 
female forms, personified as Siva, the Sun on Hire, the genial heat of which pervades, Agere oe 
all; and Bhawan, who, as the youdess of nature, is also the earth, the universal nee | Chena - 
principles of hfe having been thus personsfie d, may have been subsequently ce fH Me ae ae 
idolatry (which in ats progress mvarilably scehs to eratity the sensual appetites, rat te ae : ne . 
minds of its votaries), from imaginary forms to gross realities; trom the personnes am _ . 7 “ Rea 
typical representations of the procreative powers of the symbols themselves, Phe peat ; " oe oa 
or Wolatry, are still numerous throughout Hindoostan; and the votartes of the idol a ae ’ . bation 
in excess of the worshippers of any other erty OL symbol recognised by the sacred OO : a t cae al 
Some of these emblems are of enormous size, and are usu ly of basalts others are Dldé x ul tae 
evening, of the clay of the Ganges, and, alter worship, ate cast tito the eee eee 
Mythology of the Hindovos. Un the cavern temple, under the fort ot Allahabad, there 18 stud i 
the Linga of Mahadeo, looked upon with great reverence 


by those worshippers who can obtain access to 
it, See Mistury of the Mutiny in Judut, vol. oy p. wig 
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dress sculptured on cach are in tolerable preservation, and very much diversified in 
character. 

The whole of the excavations hitherto described comprise the area of the Great Cavern 
Temple; but there are various chambers of minor dimensions branching off on each side of 
it. Most of these have been rendered inaccessible by the ravages of the Portuguese 
spoilers, who appear to have employed themselves more successfully in batterimg 
down the columns or other supports of the roofs of the secondary chambers, than 
they were in their destructive operations against the principal temple; and huge 
fraymeuts of rock, and masses of earth, now block up the approaches to these mysterious 
caverns. From one point, however, a glimpse is obtained of an interior, of apparently 
vast dimensions, having the walls enriched with sculpture: a band surmounts the figures, 
covered with characters, that are represented by the attendant Brahmins as an iserip- 
tion; but they do not profess to decipher or explain at. Among the sculpture 
cut from the wall of this apartment is a Jarge human figure, with the head of 
an Clephant; and in the nndst of the gloom im which this chamber is enveloped, a portion 
of an enclosure cap be perceived, of hhe character and dimensions to that cuntaming the 
Lingam, on the opposite side of the Great Temple. 

Various conjectures have been hazarded by the learned, as to the ortgin and purposes 
of these extraordinary cavern temples, which, from the style of sculpture and peculiar 
symbols borne by the various figures, there can be little room to doubt were constructed, 
at a very carly period, by the progemtors of the races that still oceupy Hindoostan. 
‘That they were appropriated to the worship of Mahadeva, or Mahadeo (a name of Siva, “ the 
destroyer or changer’), appears probable, from the frequency of the representation of 
that deity, and the innumerable varietics of attributes and symbols by which his unper- 
souation is accompanied; aud the following explanation of some of the extraurdmary 
sculptures in the caverns at Elephanta, is from a paper preserved among the collee- 
tions of the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal. The triple-headed colossal bust, which 
forms the chief object uf the large temple, is described im this document as a persumfica- 
tion of the three vreat attmbutes of that bemg for whom the ancients, as well as 
the Hindoos of the present day, have entertamed the most profound veucration, and 
of whom they appear to have had most extravagant conceptions. ‘The middle head 
of the group represents Bradima, or the crealiee power; that on the left is the same 
deity, am his character of Vishaw, or the preserver; and the head on the mght 
is that of the god, in the form of Svea, the desfruclive, or changing, attmbute of 
the triuue god of the Hindous. 

The figure represented as a female with ore breast, symbolises the wife of Siva exer- 
casing the active powers of her lord, not only as Bhawani, a destroyer, but as Tsam, 
the yoddess of nature—combining the male and female scxcs im one; and also as 
Durga, the protector of the virtuous, The bull couchant at the feet of one of the 
deities, symbolises an attribute of Siva, ander his name of Iswara; and the male figure 
near it bears the drisu/e, or trideut of that god. The beautiful youth ou the clephant, 
already noticed, represents Cama, the Hindoo god of love; the figure with four heads, 
supported and surrounded by birds, is a form of Brahma; and that with four 
aruis, mounted on the shoulders of another figure, is a representation of Vishon, 

The two prneipal figures im the niche to the left, represent Scea, and his consort its 
Prrcali, with Brahina and Vishna in the background: and the terufie figure with 
civht arms, represents the destroyer Siea inaction, The distant seene, with small figures 
expressive of pain and distress, denotes the sufferings of those sentenced by Brahnia to 
the place of torment. 

The sitting male and female figures, with a bull couchant at the fect of the former, are 
also Siva and his consort Bhawan. The form with human body and an elephant’s head, 
represents Ganesa, the Hindoo god of wisdom, and first-born son cf Siva; and the pre- 
sence of the Lingam is of itself considered an unquestionable proof that the whole of the 
cave temple of the inland of Gare-peori, or Elephanta, was dedicated to the worship of the 
god Siva, and to the mysteries of his crucl and nopure ritual, 
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THE CAVE OF KARLL 


Tus extraordinary excavation occurs near the village of Ekverah, 1 
Anrungabad, and in the midst of a cham of hills of a very picturesque character, Many 
of the ridges are level; but others mse abruptly from the range, and towering above 
their fellows in lonoly majesty, hft their forked and. riven summits Jneh mito ile 
heavens. Of the lower eminences, many have large platforms of table-land at the top; 
and are, on that account, well adapted for the hill fortresses which, in the early days of 
Indian warfare, were the favourite strongholds of predatory chieftains of the various 
races. Two of such mountain fortresses have been at some remote period erected 
in the neighbourhood of Ekverah, or Karl, and are still in good repair. Merely 
separated by the valley in which the village as built, ther scarped sides and bas- 
tioned heights give to the surroundine scenery a formidable, and by no means 
Inviting, appearance. 

The subject of the accompanying plate is the entrance to the Cave Temple of 
Karh, situated at a distance of about 800 fect from the base of one of the hills. It is 
approached from the valley by a difficult pathway, which has more the appearance of a 
guiley formed by the rams, than a regular road, being very steep, and exceedingly 
rugged. The track, however, when surmounted, ends im a terrace or platform, about 
a hundred feet in width, and partly artificial, being ent im the face of the hill, and 
constructed of rock hewn from the interior of it. Tn front, and on the left side of the 
| entrance, is a column twenty-four feet high, and about eight in diameter, having the 
upper part dome-shaped, and surmounted by a flat slab, on which are the mutilated 
remains of three hons of considerable proportions. [tas beheved that a correspondiug 
pillar, on the opposite side of the entrance, has at some very remote period been removed, 
to afford space for the erection of a small temple which now occupies the site, dedieated 
to the worship of Bhawani. The column is girdled with an inscription, in characters 
similar to those in the smaller cavern temple in Elephanta; and, hhe those, has baffled 
all attempts to decipher it. 

A screen has originally ran across the entrance; but this is partly broken down, 
and thus displays the grandcur of the arch cut over the doorway—an aperture not at 
all commensurate with the noble dimensions of the intenor. Between the outer 
and inner screens there is a verandah or vestibule, extending the whole width 
of the cave, very finely sculptured, with figures of men and ammals in: alfo-rehero, 
Three colossal elephants stand on cach side, with driver, and riders im their howdahs, 
executed in avery free and bold manner; and other figures, both male and female, are 
finished in the same artistic style The sculptured deities at Karh are, however, 
confined to the walls; the only detached object of importance being a large crrentar altar 
of stone, surmounted by a wooden canopy. The length of the great cavern is 126 feet, 
and it is 46 fect wide. The roof, whieh is arched and nbbed with wood (a circumstance 
which adds to its singulanty, whale it somewhat injures its cflect), as supported by two 
rows of pillars, each surmounted by an clephant bearmg a male and female figure 
on its back, eneirelmg cach other m_ their arms, and crouchmg beneath the weight 
above them. ok ae is 

The whole aspect of the temple is vrand and Imposing 5 but it is, if oe 
more gloomy than the cavern fanes of Elephanta or [ilora Phat when ae 
by worshippers it was artificially iuminated, there can be httle doubt ; pO ne 
aid of torches or lamps, the sculptures in the side aisles are not distinguis Me ; ES ‘i = 
wood-work is conjectured to have been added at a pertod subsequent to the first ol nae 
of the temple: it is of teak; and is traditionally reported to have existed ay , Ae 
A portion of this ribbing 1s shown in the plate, on the roof of the arch m front; and) 
still ina ligh state of preservation. 

licdhan aa decided Karli to be a Boodhist temple, the figure of Beogh, - 
the symbols of that deity, bemy the predommant ornaments ; while it ise: 0 = 

: i : seat the Jains—a distinguishing feature in the 
single vestige of the twenty-four attributes of the Jais—a n : 
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temples belonging to that sect. Several attics chambers are eoniental with oe main 
temple, but they have all been left in an unfinished and rude state, and contain nothing 
to attract notice. Outside the cavern there are a few native huts, inhabited by the 
servants of the Brahmins, who, a few years since, mustered in greater strength at Karli 
than at any other of the cave temples. According to the doctrine of these infatuated 
idolaters, a state of complete abstraction from all outward influences is the summum 
bonum of earthly felicity; and among the priesthood of Boodh were to be found many 
who, from their total indifference to worldly and personal concerns, and total abandon- 
ment to an idiotic state of contemplation, might have been deemed worthy to represent 
the deity itself. One of such individuals had for a long time sat, day and night, before 
a flame of fire, with a cloth over his mouth to prevent him from inh: ling pollution, and 
subsisting solely upon parched grain and water, strained through a cloth. In vain did 


| the Peishwa, who supported the bigot from his own treasury, enleour to induce him 


to reside at his court. Nothing could detach him from the post of mistaken duty; and 


there, after a Jong period of sclf-demal and valueless existence, the Boodhist pricst passed 


away from idiotic abstraction before the altar at Karl, to lis perfect heaven of uncon- 
sciousness. What influence the recent disturbances in India may have upon the native 
resources from which the race of ascetics in that country have hitherto been supported, 
time must determine; but there is little doubt that the confiscations which have naturally 
followed the crimes of rebellion, will have deprived very many of those chiefs and 
zemindars most hkely to uphold such fanatics, of the means of doing so; and thus, 
notwithstanding the partiahty for a life of indolence, by which vacancies in the ranks of 
these idiots have hitherto been filled up, a total deprivation of support will doubtless 
have the effect of extinguishing the ambition of individuals who might otherwise succeed 
to the hermitages of so- “ealled * holy men,’ 

The view from the terrace in front of the temple at Karli is very fine, stretching over 
a rich and beautiful country, and bounded by a chain of distant mountains. The village, 
from which the temple is named, is situated about two miles from the excavation, and 
forms a pretty object im the landscape—its rural habitations peepmg out from the midst 
of mango groves. und embellished by a large tank and a pagoda of considerable architec- 
tural beauty. The chain of mountains, anal which the exeavations are found, extend 
from Cape Comorin, at the southern extremity of the Indian penimsula, to the northern 
boundary of the province of Candeish, ma series unbroken except at one place, about 
twelve miles broad, in a portion of the Malabar terntory. This hilly range in no instance 
recedes more than fifty miles from the sea, or approaches it within eight; and but few 
of the passes through it are yet known to Huropeans—the passaye of the Western Ghauts 
bemg still a service of great difficulty, and no inconsiderable amount of danger. 


THE CAVE TEMPLES OF ELLORA. 


Amoxe the numerous astonishing works of ancient art still spread over India to excite 
the surprise and admiration of posterity, the Cave ‘Temples of Ellora are justly entitled 
to be deemed extraordinary, even in a land of wonders; and of these, the one designated 
“ Keylas,” or “ the paradise of the gods,” is eminently deserving of notice. ‘The mountain 
range In which the excavations we are about to desenbe occur, takes ifs name from a 
village of the Deccan, near Dowlutabad —a singular lull fortress, and capital of a district 
of Central India; and is of an extremely picturesque character, independent. of the 
Interest associated with the partly subterranean and partly isolated temples.and palaces 
it contains, and which are cat from the living rock, and enriched with a yanicty and 
redundance of sculptured ornament that defy any efforts fully to describe. 

According to the Brahminical account of the origin of these excavations, 7,804 years 
have clapsed since they were commenced, as aw ork of prous gratitude, by be luo Rajah, 
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son of Peshpout of Ellichpore, when 3,000 years of the Dy 
plished ; which, added to the 1,804 years of the present, or “ Kal Yoag,” completes the 
full number, 7,894, Eeloo Rajah was, as they record, afflicted hy a cael rae 
all efforts to cure or alleviate it. In quest of rehef, the sufferer sought a Bs (canis 
purifying water, uamed Sewa Lye, or Sewallee, which had been curtailed hy Wisin ut 
the instigation of Yemdhurhum, or Jum (the destroying spirit), from the dimensions of 
sixty bowshots’ length and four in width, to the size of a cow’s hoof. In this water 
Kcloo dipped a cloth, and cleansed with it his face and hands—an operation which sdinet 
him of the disease. He then built a khoond or cistern, and bathing therein his whole 
person, became purificd ; and looking upon the site of such a miraculous recovery as 
holy, he first constructed the temple-palace called Keylas, and then continued his pious 
work to the place of Biskurma, “the creator or maker of the world; known among the 
gods as the ‘Carpenter or Artificer of Ramehundur’” The excavations, altogether, 
embrace a series of fifteen larger, and an unascertained number of smaller, temples and 
shrincs, cut in the bed of the mountain, of various dimensions and clevations. Of these, 
“ Keylas,” the most remarkable for its extent and marvellous sculpture, is the subject of 
the accompanying engravings. 

The front entrance to the temple (as secu in the plate) is, for want of uniformity in 
design, less beautiful than many of the facades to be met with in the mountain series ; 
but though deficient in exterior elegance, the Cave of Keylas—of which the portion 
represented is mercly an outwork—is, upon the whole, the most elaborately designed 
and artistically enriched of the whole. In the plate, the summit of a pagoda—which 
stands insulated in the centre of a cleared area of considerable magnitude, and which is 
ornamented by colossal figures of the gods, with their various attributes—appears above 
the wall which connects the gateway, and the chamber over it, with the scarp of the rock. 
A part of one of the obelisks may hkewise be scen a short distance to the lett of the pagoda. 

The height of the outer gateway of Keylas 1s fourteen feet, opening to a passage with 
apartments on cither side, The sculptures on the outside are partly Boodlust, and 
partly of the school of Brahma. Over the doorway is the Nogara Khana, or music 
gallery, the floor of which forms the roof of a passage leading from the entrance 
to the excavated arca within. Entering upon the latter, which as a wide expanse of level 
ground, formed by cutting down through the solid rock of the hill, an immense 
temple of a complex pyramidal furm presents itself, connected with the gateway bya 
bridge, constructed by leaving a portion of the rock during the progress ol the 
excavations. In front of the structure, and between the gateway and the temple, are 
the obclisks of Keylas, placed onc on each side a pagoda or shrine, dedicated to the 
sacred bull Nundee. These obelisks are of a quadrangular form, cleven fect square, 
sculptured in a great variety of devices, all of which are claborately finished ; oy 
height is about forty-one fect, and they are surmounted by the remains of oe cube, 
supposed to have been a hon, which, though not an object ut Brahmana oe mana 
very frequently amongst the decorations of the Cave Lomples. ee mDe . 1c 
entrance to the temple is a colossal figure of Bhawan, supported by a lotus, kAVING 
each side an clephant, whose trunks form a canopy over the lead of the at | : 
each side of the passage, from the inner entrance, are recesses of dae : - oe 
proportions, in one of which, resting upon a solid square oe is i yu oe oe 
superbly decorated with ornaments and rich tracery ; beyond this, a Opp oe 
is 2 similar recess, in which is a sitting figure representing Boor : pay Hi 
attendants; and ucar the end of the passage, where the mOny sees ee i. 
commences, is a sitting figure of Guttordhiry (one of the a as : ee on 
ten hands variously occupied. Turnmg to the right, the i . ws se ne 
covered by sculpturcs representing the battles of am a ‘ha - ene 
achievements of the monkey-god, Humayun, are conspicuously disp hee ae 
the sturcy depicted by these sculptures to the end of the sae es 
by fragments of the wall and broken columns, the extremity ¢ ae a alae naan 
three distinct excavations, supposed to be also temples ; but ie af ) e eee ave 
unexplored, Returning by the left side of the area, ee ne Pee, lade 
sculptured history of the war of the rods is continucd, but in eu sas aneett 
tion, It is worthy of remark, that the whole length of the substrt 
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supported on the backs of animals, such as clephants, lions, horses, &c., which project 
from the base of the picrs in the surrounding walls, and give to the vast superincumbent 
mass an air of lightness and movability. 

Keylas is further distinguished by the extent and beauty of its upper storey, to which 


the ascent is by two flights of stairs, consisting of thirty-six steps, which wind inwards, . 


on each side of tho entrance, and lead to the gallery over the porch of the temple: 
from hence, a small bridge conducts the visitor into a square chamber, in which is 
another image of the bull Nundec. A second bridge from this chamber communi- 
cates with a handsome portico, supported by two curiously-formed columns, which are 
surmounted on the outer face by animals representing lions, and, on the inside, by 
figures bearing a resemblance to the Kgyptian sphinx. Passing this, another bridge 
aud an ascent of four steps, conduct to a passage guarded by colossal figures bearing 
maces, and opening to the grand apartment of the temple, which is divided by two rows 
of pillars, and enclosed by massive piers. On each side there is a vacant space for one 
column towards the end of the area; and the accustomed recess—forming the shrine of 
the Tingam, and to which there is an ascent of five steps—occupies the extreme end. 
Of this extraordinary structure and its accessorics, it may suffice to mention, 
that every portion of the exterior, as well as the interior, is carved into columns, 
pilasters, friczes, and pediments, embellished with the representation of men and 
animals, singly or in groups, and accompanied with all the attributes which have 
rendered the Hindoo pantheon a vast gathering of monstrous conceptions. The galleries 
contain sculptured histories of the Hindoo mythology, which are represented in recessed 
compartments of the stone searping, and in which are forty-two gigantic figures 
of gods and goddesses. Part of the south side of the area is occupied by chambers richly 
and lavishly embellished, one of them containing groups of female figures so exquisitely 
proportioned and sculptured, that even Grecian art has scarcely surpassed the beauty of 
the workmanship. Pen and pencil, it has been observed, however accurate and vivid, 
can afford very ineffectual aid in a field so vast and unparalleled as that of the Keylas of 
Kora. The exceeding number and variety of the objects which present themselves to 
the eye, actually excite pain, until the tremulous sensations they arouse in the 
mind subside, and calm contemplation is enabled to succeed astonishment and awe. Of 
the Brahmimeal tradition of the origin of these stupendous works, mention has 
been made in the commencement of this article; but the popular belicf among the 
natives ascribes it to supernatural agency. “ Biskurma,” say they, “the carpenter 
of Ramchundur, caused a night of six months; in which, having perfected these excava- 
tions, he was to connect them with the lill-fort of Dowlatabad, or Deoghur, about four 
coss distant; but the cock crowing before the completion of his task, the work was left 
unfinished, and the divine artificer passed into the outer (avatar) of Boodh.” At any rate, 
conjecture is baflted in its endeavours to trace these mighty works to their founders. 
Though still frequented by some fakirs, they have not, for many years, been held in 
much reverenee by Hindoos generally. Their sacred character has been Jost in the 
obscurity of unknown ages; and it can only be said that, whoever may have been the 
projectors of undertakings so vast and difficult, they must have possessed intellectual and 
imaginative gifts of extivordinary power, with vast resources for the supply of labour, 
and, moreover, must have exited in times of perfect security and peace. The rock from 
which the temples of Mora are wrought, is a hard red granite; and from every peak and 
pinnacle of the sacred mountain, the cye roams over scenes of romantic beauty and 
marvellous grandeur. The dimensions of the excavation for Keylas are as follow :— 


Feet. 
Height of the gateway . ’ . : . . . &|4 
Passage, with rooms on each side, Td feet by 9  . 2. . . 42 
Breadth of inner area or court : : . ‘ ‘ ‘ » 150 
Length from gateway to the opposite scarp 6 ee ET 
Height of rock excavated. <= ver 4d : .  ». 100 
Dimensions of the temple stself :— 
Toor of the portico 12 feet by 6 6 8 i 
Length fiom the door of temple to back wall og: we og ED 
Ditto from door to platform behind the temple : ; » Tt 
Matreme breadth of the mitenor —, é ‘ . é 6] 


Height of the principal chamber. fo ee ee 
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THE DUS OUTAR—ELLORA. 


Tue temple-cavern bearing this name occurs in the centre of the mountain-range 
of Ellora, and appears to have been devoted to the representation of the « tan 
incarnations, or avatars, of Vishnu,” whose achicvements are sculptured on the 
compartments by which the walls of the temple are adorned. The Dus Outar 
avatars)—though it is evidently, from the multitude of its figures actively engaged 
in terrestrial affairs, a Brahminical temple—is distinguished from other excavations in the 
range, by having cells opening into its principal hall, resembling those which are found 
in caves purely Boodhist. Figures in the attitudes assumed by Boodh, surmount 
the capitals of the pillars in front, and various mdications occur in every direction | 
'. to render its positive character doubtful, particularly as the decorations of the cave are 
_ not peculiar to it, inasmuch as each of the adjacent temples is equally supplied with 
' delineations of the achievements of the god during his sojourn in the nether world. 

The subject of the accompanying plate is taken from one of the most perfect remains 
of the numerous compartments of the temple; and it is supposed to represent Siva 
in the act of crushing under his foot a demon who had offered insult to the goddess 
Parwutce, whom the former, in his avatar of Khr Budr, had espoused. The mutilated 
condition of the group has totally obhterated any portion of grace that may formerly 
have charactcriscd the female deity, who appears to be partly reclining on the ground, 
with outstretched arms, as if suddenly awakened im a state of alarm—a circumstance 
| that might well be accounted for, had she posscssed a mirror to reflect the charms of her 
countenauce. The face of the recess in which this singular group appears, is in excellent 
preservation, as are the massive pillars that support the roof of the chamber, which is im 
an upper storey of the temple, and is 102 fect long, by 98 broad. ‘The apartinent has a 
flat roof twelve feet in height, supported by foity-cight enormous pillars, and twenty-two 
pilasters along the walls, dividing the sculptured recesses from each other. The whole | 
facade of the temple is open, admitting more than the usual portion of light, and | 
exhibiting the interior embellishments to much advantage. 


(ten 


ENTRANCE TO THE RAMESWAR. 


Rameswar, one of the Ellora group of excavations, is. of ues ee nae 
sions among the gigantic works of sumilar kind and date mits vicinity. ea i 
consists of a hall ninety fect im length, beyond which is a temple thirty-one feet is aca ea | 
both supported by massive pillars. Opposite the entrance to a ec saa a 
pedestal, surmounted by the bull Nundce, and, on the lett 0 a oa bi Sec 
water, to which the access is by a low duorway and steps cut in the he ee 
side of the entrance to the temple (shown in the accompanying meee ae ee ! 
figures sculptured with great delicacy, and of considerable ee ee ere er | 
itself is supported by four pillars of estraordinary desley ren perce of ancient | 
surmounted by capitals perfectly unique in style even tece ae ee ie de bE OSS 
art. Directly opposite the entrance, at the extreme cnd of the | » ve ace oF 
with the accustomed Lingam of Mahadeo, an myariable ee i , tiie apni | 
| which Hindoo temples are always profusely adarned. ‘The wa ae es fn ei 
ment are covered with figures, chiefly relating to the anmusemenes 2 ee ey 
represented as enjoying themselves like common mortals, in dance nee Pe ifs 
Like the other wonderful relics of an unknown age 1 the moun aes oe - 
decorations of Rameswar have been subjected to the wanton ravages @ ae 
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well as to the slow but sure depredations Yi lanes aa te of the iunameranle fieures 
that once ornamented the interior of the Rameswar, there are few that preserve sufficient 
of their original features, or characteristics, to allow of identification with the herocs 
and deities of the Hindoo pantheon. The subject of the design that occupies the 
greater portion of the wall, is, however, believed to refer to the nuptials of the gods, in 
which, among other incidents, dances and sacrifices were important features, as they 
afterwards became with the Greeks, and people of other nations, upon similar occasions. 


SKELETON GROUP IN THE RAMESWAR. 


Tie singular collection of skeleton figures represented in the accompanying plate, 


‘ occupies a recess of the temple on the right-hand side of the entrance, and forms a 


striking contrast to the joyous character of the groups in each of the other compart- 
ments or recesses. Of this design, it will be seen the principal figures are represented 
as skeletons, with two children of the same description clinging to their fleshless limhs. 
In the rear, and on both sides of the skeleton group, are human figures of various pro- 
portions, and the background is beautifully filled up with foliage and clusters of fruit, 
separated by a mound of carth from the chief figures, who appear to have been the 
victims of famine. Various theories have been fom time to time advanced, as to the 
history supposed to be connected with this singular and repulsive group; one of which 
suggests that it commemorates the guilt and pumshment of a wicked family, who plun- 
dered the temples, and having enriched themselves with the pillage of the gods, and the 
hardly-gathered carnings wrung from the people, hoarded their ill-gotten wealth, and 
thus provoked the vengeanee of heay en, Which deseended upon them im the deprivation 
of food and wasting of ‘then bodies, by which they became a warning and terror to future 
evil-doers—besides the famme to which they were doomed im the midst of ther abun- 
dance; and while in a helpless state from long fasting and grief, they had further’ the 
ineffable misery of secing their ill-gotten wealth carrie dl away “before their eyes, without 
power to prevent it. One of the plundercrs is seen in the left corner of the upper 

part of the recess, as in the act of running off with a bag of gold; while others, ona 
level with the miserable family, are contemplating their suife rings, ‘Such is one vermon 
of the traditionary Instory attached to the skeleton group of Rameswar. Another refers 
to the incident represented as being connected with a sacrifice at a festival, mm which the 
Now Ratree, or Hindoo Fates—who are exhibited in the persons of seven females, 
sculptured in an adjoming compartment—are engaged; and that the central figure, the 

father of a starving family, is sellmg his wife and children for the purpose, ‘This version 
hardly appears re concilable with the presence of Cama, the Hindoo god of love ; who, m 
his person and attributes, appears on the right of the group, and whose presence could 
hardly be compatible with such a disposition of a wife and children. However wide 
either of these traditions may fall from the intention of the artist by whom these 
singniar sculptures were wrought from the living rock, there is nothing now by which hyht 
“tn be thrown upon their history; and visitors to Ellora are generally more inchued to 
wonder at the skill of the workman, than to penetrate the mists that obscure the precise 
menning of his design. Morcover, there is a degree of repulsiveness in the idea thas 
embodied (whatever may have heen its origin, or the actual meamng of the sculptor), 

that combines, with the surrounding gloom, and the mysterious accessories of the cavern 
itself, to prevent individuals of mere ordmary nerve from dwelling upon a subject so 
hidcous in conception and ghastly in effect. 
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DUER WARRA—ELLORA, 


Art the southern extremity of the excavations of this wonderful mount 
works of Ellora are terminated by a large cave temple, less richly orn 


of the serics, but stul very impostug from its extent, and the cleganc 
columns, by which on either side it is supported, 7 


ain, the mighty 
amented than others 
e and nunnaber of the 


The temple is sud by the Brahmins to have been originally constructed for, and ap- 
propriated to, the religious observances of the Dhairs, or Sweepers—-an Impure caste, with 
whom it was contamination to hold intercourse. In consequence, the native preyndiee 1N 
so great against the Dher Warra, that the Brahmin enides not only refuse to enter it 
themselves, but remonstrate with Huropean visitants on the degradation whieh they also 
must incur in treading the polluted area. Fortunately, European prejudices do not in- 
cline in the same direction as those of Hindoo fanatics ; and thus have many of the finest 
remains of the architectural treasures of ancient India become famiiarised to us. and to 
the civilised western world. . 

The “ Dher Warra,” both as a name and in its supposed connection with the Dhairs, 
is a fable of comparatively modern origin, as, ike many others of the cave temples of 
Ellora, it bears every indication of having been a temple of Boodh, whose statue and 
attributes appear here im preciscly the same manner as in the Biskurma and other 
acknowledged Boodhist temples. ‘The principal chamber or hall of the Dher Warra—in 
which are enshrined the mages of the deity and his attendants, with their various sym- 
bols of power—is about 100 fect in length, from the entrance to the recesses at the Oppo- 
site end; the width of the chamber, exclusive of recesses on either side for the Lingam, bemg 
about forty fect. The walls of this temple are not so abundantly ennched with sculpture 
as are those of others in the mountain serics, and the pillars which support the roof are 
slighter, but more elegant, than those seen in the other caves: there is also a peculanty 
in the arrangement of the area of the temple, that is not observable in any other ; 
nancly, two platforms of stone shghtly clevated from the eround, and extending parallel 
to cach other, from the entrance, to the steps of the shrine at the farther extremity of the 
cavern. Of the purpose for which these clevations were constructed, nothing is known 
beyond conjecture, which has ponited to them as intended for seats for the convenicnee 
of students, scribes, or the vendors of merchandise ; the latter supposition being hardly 
tenable, from the fact of the rigid care with which the Thndoo and Boodhist: temples 
were preserved from contamination —an evil that could not have heen avoided if the 
place was resorted to for purposes of traffic. Morcover, there is no sunilar construc- 
tion in the area of the other cave temples. A wide and level passage 1s formed by these 
platforms to the foot of the shrine, m whieh the idol still remains. . 

The front of this cave is open for its whole breadth; and, during the rainy season, a 
mouatain torrent pours from above over the face of it hke a small river, upon the plain 
below, forming in its descent a crystal curtain before the temple, behind which it would 
be hazardous to venture, even if the altitude could be reached in safety at such a period. 
Through the prejudices of the Ellora Brahmins and neighbouring villagers, this fine 
eavern has been abandoned to neglect, and its unimterrupted quiet has rendered it a 
favourite asylum for cattle and goats. The dirt occasioned by these animals, and the 
multitude of all sorts of insects and vermin attracted to the place by them, may perhaps 
partly have given occasion for the ill-repute into which the cave has fallen. ee ars 

With the Dher Warra, our descriptive views of the antiquities of Ellora_fernuna . 
The solemn loneliness of these caves, the wild seclusion on the mountain side, remote 


au, % ¥ which meet the eye on 
from the populous resorts of min, and the beauty and grandeur ee 
will amply compensate the pilgrim to Mllor: 
ly the gratification can 
There 18 no 


every side, and fill the mind with wonder, col 
for the fatigue and difficulties he has to encounter. Ural c aa 
be but partial; for the natural curiosity awakened can never DC SANSTe": 
clue to guide us through the labyrinths of thought ope sare yt and dilficalty, which 
departed ages. Tf we turn from the numberless subjects of doubt ant , 
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ya dove vamly endeavoured to elucidate, to t 
the most accouiplished of Onental scholars have vainly endea 


ned by these sublime relies of long. | 
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human hands which wrought the marvels we sce around, the attempt is equally fruitless, 
Their history is not less obscure than are the traditions of the ages that immediately 
succeeded chaos. 

The absence at Ellora of that religious veneration which the Hindoos are so prone to 
| show to the objects of their idolatry, is also unaccounted for: nor can any one presume | 
' to guess why these mighty and mysterious shrines have been abandoned by the malti- 
| 
| 


tudes who stall offer adoration in other places to the same deities, whose effigies are here 
unreverenced in the most wonderful of their temples. | 
It may be observed, in conclusion, that when the Mohammedan emperor, Aurung- 

| gebe, visited these caves, shortly after his acquisition of the country, he daringly, and 
' with a view to insult the people whom he had conquered, sought to destroy one of the 
mountain temples (Keylas) by breaking down some of the massive columns that support | 
the rvof, on pretence of trying the power of the Hindoo god to protect his own temples. 
Finding, after this daring effort, that no part of the superincumbent rock gave way, the | 
tempter desisted, but gave orders to deface the sculptures and painted roof of the 
temple, and its shrines, by filling the chambers with straw and setting fire to it. The 
blackness of the sculpture in various places, aud the discolouration of the roofs of many 
| of the chambers, are attributed to this cause; and it is not impossible, that the aban- 
| donment of the temples by the people, may have been occasioned by the desecration 


wantonly perpetrated by the followers of the conqueror. 


7 A SUTTEE. ) 


NotninGc more strongly marks the state of socicty among nations than the condition of 
their females. Among all barbarous tnbes they are absolute slaves; but, as civilisation 
advances, they are gradually elevated to their proper rank as the fairest work of creation, 
Scarcely any state can be more degradmy and dependent than that of women among the 
Hindoos. They have no choice in their own destiny, for they are entirely at the disposal 
of their father till three years after their nuptial age; and itis one of the sacred dutics 
of a parent to place lis daughter im a situation to become a mother. If he neglects this 
till the timc above-mentioned, he forfeits all control over her, and she is then at liberty 
to choose a husband for herself. When married she is immured in her husband’s 
dwelling, excluded from all education, from religious instruction, and from the temples. 
Her dependence upon her husband is perpetual ; and, on this point, the laws are full and 
minute. “ By a girl, or by a young woman, or by a woman advanced in years, nothing 
, must be done even in her own dwelling-place, according to her mere pleasure; in child- 
hood, a female must be dependent on her father; im youth, on her husband; her lord 
being dead, or her sons, a woman must never seek independence.” The deference which 
is exacted from a wife towards ler husband is boundless: if ever so ill-treated she is 
commanded to revere him as a superior being; and, notwithstanding so much is exacted 
from females, nothing can exceed the contempt with which they are treated in the sacred 
books, where they are scarcely ever mentioned but m connection with some degrading 
epithet. Polygamy is tolerated; but females are not allowed to marry a second time. 
A husband can dismiss a wife on numerous pretexts; but nothing can absolve a wife 
from her matrimonial engagement. The wife is not permitted to eat in the presence 
of her husband. Girls are generally married between the ages of seven and nine, but 
remam at their father’s housc fur a few years, when they are taken to the house of 
their new master, 
, Marnaye is considered the most important event in the life of a Hindoo; and the 
; . Ceremony iy generally resorted tom the months of March, April, May, and June. 
Among the Brahmins it occupies five days, and closes with a procession through the 
streets of the town or village, in which women hail the new-marricd couple with the 
' 
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changed for the 
Is about to com- 


- oon 0 o 0 F e ee iy 7 a 
see a oe f rejoicing. In the course of events this melody is 
wal of death; for the husband is smitten, and the last trial of the wife 
mence and find its consummation in the eruel rites of Suttec 

As soon as the sick man has expired, ablutions and offerings are m; 
purification, and the deceased is then dressed in his richest garments, fre 

j . ‘ s ”y 
with jewels ge see ornaments, and laid on a kind of state-hed while the funeral pile 
is prepared, which generally consists of fragrant wood intermingled with spices and 


odoriferous flowers, and surrounded by a trench. When ready, the body is stripped of 
the greater part of its ornaments, and carried, by four Brahmins, to the tlne: ae 
for the funcral ceremonies; the Dharga, or chief of the funeral, bearing with him con- 
secrated fire im_a vessel for the purpose, Meanwhile the toilet of the, it may be young 
wife is prepared in the manner enjoined by the Bhagavata, or sacred books, from which 
the subjoined passages are translated. : 

: C Having first bathed, the widow, dressed in two clean garments, and holding some 
cusa grass, sips water from the palm of her hand; bearing ctisa and tita on her head, 
she looks towards the east or north, while the Brahmana utters the mystic word. “On ? 
Bowing to Narayana, she next declares the Sancalpa, thus :— On this month, so named, 
m such a parcha, on such a lit-hi, I, (naming herself and her family), that L may meet 
Arundhati, and reside in Swarga ; that the years of my stay may be numerous as the hairs 
on the human body ; that I may enjoy, with my husband, the felicity of heaven, and 
sanctify my paternal and maternal progenitors, and the ancestry of my husband’s father: 
that, lauded by the Apsarases, I may be happy with my lord through the reign of the 
Indras; that expiation be made for my husband’s offences, whether he have killed a 
Brahmana, broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend—thus I ascend my hus- 
band’s pile. T call on you, ve guardians of the cight regions of the world !—Sun and moon ! 
—air, fire, ether, earth, and water !—my own soul !—Yama!—day, mght, and twilight ! 
and thou, conscience, bear witness—I follow my husband’s corpse on the funcral pile!’ 

“Tlaving repeated the Sancalpa, she walks thrice round the pile, while the Brahmana 
utters the following Afantras:—‘Om! Let these women, not to be widowed, good 
wives, adorned with collyrium, holding clarified butter, consign themselves to the fire! 
Immortal; not childless, nor hushandless- excellent! Let them pass into fire, whose 
original clement is water. Ow! Let these wives, pure, beautiful, commit themselves 
to the fire with their husbands’ corpse.’ 

© A Purannee Mantra is chanted. 

With this benediction, and uttering the mystic ‘nami-namah ! she ascends the pile. 

While the prescribed eeremomes are performed by the widow, the son, or other near 
kinsman of the deceased, apphes the first torch, with the forms directed for the funeral 
rites in the Gry-Hya (sacred books), by which his tribe is governed. 

“The wife who commits herself to the flames with her husband’s corpse, shall equal 
Arundhati, and reside in Swarga. Accompanying her husband, she shall reside so long 
in Swarga as are the thirty-five millions of has on the human body. As the snake- 
catcher forcibly diaws the serpent from his carth, so, bearimg her husband from 
hell, with him she shall enjoy heavenly bliss. 

“ Dying with her husband, she sanctifies her maternal and paternal ancestors, and the 
anecstry of him to whom she gave her virginity. Such a wife, adoring her hushand, 
enters into celestial felicity with him—greatest and most admired; lauded by the choirs 
of heaven, with him shall enjoy the delights of heaven, while fourteen Indras reign. 

“Though her husband had killed a Bralimana, broken the ties of gratitude, or mur- 
dered his friend, she expiates the crime. 


“The Mantras are adopted on the authority of the Brahmana Purana. 


“While the pile 1s preparing, tell the faithful wife of the greatest duty of woman. 
| Having thus 


. . x hie re ; 
She is alone Joval and pure who burns herself with her husband S cor pse. 3 
fortified her resolution, and full of affection, she completes the Prayashita, and asecnds 


to Swarga. 

“A widow, on receiving news of he 
ditiously burn herself; so shall she attain perfection, ie 
a journey, holding his sandals to her breast, let her pass into the flames. 

© Astatic Researches, vol, vi, ed. 1790. 
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not sanctioned by the ritual. t 
intention of burning, was required to give a token of her fortitude; and it was 
ordained, that any one who should scek to recede after the ceremony commenced, 
might be compelled by her relatives to complete the sacrifice: in the original rules, an 
alternative barely short of death was offered to the widow. For instance, the following 
passages from the text of Menu, the great Hindoo lawgiver, clearly leave if open to the 
wife to perform Suttce, or live in a state of perpetual widowhood :— A faithful wife, 
who wishes to attain in heaven the mansion of her husband, must do nothing unkind to 
him be he living or dead. Let her emaciate her body by hying voluntarily on pure 
flowers, roots, and fruits; but let her not, when her husband is deceased, even pronounce 
the name of another man. Let her continue until death, forgiving all injuries, perform- 
ing harsh dutics, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the imcom- 
parable rules of virtue which have been followed by such women as have been devoted to 
one only husband.’’* 

The torch having been applied to the four corners of the pile, the crowd of attend- 
ants accompanying the procession retire to a distance, Jeaving only the four Brah- 
mins who have carried the bicr. As the materials are dry and combustible, the fire 
rages; wid the covering of rushes, which forms a canopy over the corpse and the victim, 
speedily envelop both in a sheet of flame. When all is consumed, a serics of purfica- 
tions follow, and the family of the deecascd are permitted to cat; food being forbidden 
till the whole ceremony is completed. 

In another portion of the sacred books referred to, as quoted in the Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,t the formula of Suttee is thus also desembed :— 

“Adorned with jewels, decked with minium and other customary ornaments, 
with the box of minium im her hand, having made pajd, or adoration to the Devatas— 
thus reflecting, that ‘this life is naught, my lord and master to me was all’—she walks 
round the burning pile. She bestows jewels on the Brahmins, and comforts her 
relations, and shows her friends the attentions of civility. Wile calling the sun 
and elements to witness, she distributes minium at pleasure; and having repeated 
the Sancalpa, proceeds into the flames. There embracing the corpse, she abandons 
herself to the fire, callmg, ‘Satyal Satya! Satya? 

“The by-standers throw on butter and wood; for this, they are taught that they 
acquire merit exceeding ten iillion fold the merits of an asweamadtha, or other great 
saceifice; but those who jom in the procession from the house of the deceased to 
the funeral pile, for every step are rewarded as for an aswanadha”’ 

The abohtion of the dreadful rite of Suttee throughout the territomcs subject 
to British rule in India, has, for some years past, prevented at Icast the open perpetra- 
tion of the diabolical act in those parts, although the hideous practice 1s stul common mn 
the independent states. The sacrifice might be performed in any convenient place ; but 
the bank of a river was always selected if possible, as bathing is one of the preparatory 
observances enjoined to the victim. 

‘The Suttee commemorated in the accompanying engraving, took place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Baroda, in the dominions of the Guicowar, about seventy-cight miles north- 
east of Surat, during the period in which Sir James Carnac was political resident at the 
court of Dowlah Rao Sindia. The circumstances connected with the immolation 
were described by Captain Grindlay, of the Kast India Company’s service (who was 
present throughout the scenc), as of a somewhat romantic nature, myesting the sacrifice 
with a more than usual degree of interest. The Suttce was a young Brahnunee woman 
from the Deccan, married to a person of her own caste, holding an appointment under 
one of the chicfs of the court, and absent at the time from hig home. One might 
the death of her husband was communicated to her in a dream; and, heing strongly 
impressed with the truth of the revelation, she became a prey to anxicty and grief. 
Shortly afterwards, while returning to her cottage with a pot of water upon her head (an 
occupation always performed by females of her class), a circumstance happened which 
confirmed her worst apprehensions, She had placed her necklace, the symbol of her 

* Martin’s India (Note), p. O14. + stovatic Researches, vol. vi ed. 1796, 
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married state, on the top of the jar, and a crow ahehtn 
dreadful omen produced a conviction amounting fo perfect Ruth that the fatalevent had 
taken place. Throwing down the vessel, and loose her hur, she ley At 
desolate home, declaring her mtention to join her husband m ict ae 

The eveumstanee bemy reported to the British resident, he immediately pepaned 
to the house of the presumed widow, with the humane mtention of dissuade i hans 
her rash imtent,. . Finding lis efforts unavailing, he engaged the wssistance atin cla 
prince, who readily undertook the benevolent mission, appearme with a laree cae 
at the door; and when Ins representations failed to produce. the shosphed allied he 
surrounded the avenue with his attendants, in order to prevent the unhappy woman seat 
flying to persons who would encowage her in her desperate resolve. Aware that the 
abject state of poverty to which a Tindoo widow, who can inhert nothing, is redneed 
upon the death of her husband, was often the real cause of Suttee, the prance gene- 
rously offered the woman the means of future subsistence, urging at the same tine 
the duties which she owed to her family, whom she would leave unprotected, and 
the uncertainty of the loss which she deplored. Phe widow remamed unmoved, and 
unconvinced ; and on bemyg assured that she would not be pernntted to ascend the fatal 
pile, drew a dagger from the folds of her dress, and with all the vehemeuce which 
passion could Jend to fanaticism, declared that her blood—the blood of a) Brahmin 
woman—should be upon the soul of him who offered to prevent her performme her duty 
to her husband. Few Indians me proof against fear of the consequences of driving an 
cnthusiast to this act of desperation, The curse i believed to be unmitigable by any 
effort to expiate the crime that produced it; and thus, pereewing her determination 
could not be shaken, the Guicowar, with his retinue, withdrew, 

« Solf-sacrifice is considered so honourable among every class of Thndoos, that the 
widow, although rushing almost compamiontess to the Ghaut, was soon surrounded by 
throvging mullitudes of handred, fricuds, and spectators. She formed a small amage of 
rice to represent the body of her husband; the pile was prepared ; and, having gone 
through the prescribed ecremomes and ablutions, she repaned to the fatal spot) (umine- 
diately behind the domed arch on the leit of the enguwing), and threw herself into the 
midst of the flames. . 

é'Thoe most astomshing part of the tale remains to he told. In the course of thrice 
weeks after this event, tidimgs armved at Baroda of the death of the husband, which, 
upon inquiry, was found to have veemred at a penod correspondent to the date of the 
wife’s dream.” . 

This was evidently an instance of determined and voluntary selesacrilice j but there 
are numberless instances upon record, m which the cruel and mevorable rites of suttce 
have been performed, when youn aud wawilhng vietins have been riholetan on ie 
funcral pile of an aged husband, despite there tears, thew shiichs, an ae ee 
Perhaps our wonder may be dumunshed at the ifhetion of such bar ae : ate i 
reflect that, according to the sacred writings of the Brahmans, the erimes o 1c Pee 
however enormous, are expiated by the sacrifice of the wile, and that a pee ae 
on the part of Ins relations that ie should obtam adimission to pale ee i . 
them, irrespective of all other considerations, to urge the voluntary, or, wae ) 
enforced act that would open the gates to lum, 

Selfemurder, which of course included the practic 
prohibitory edict of the supreme gor ce Se etl onilinnanee,. all ierson8 
during the administration of Lord William Bentinck. bs bees 
se aaie al E diwn aodnadlalved bible Ladle penaley unucted? bite dns 20) 
aiding and abetting Sutfee, were decla Sattee to prevent therm widows 
culpable Agvmicede, The Brahmins, who had originated: Suttec “ ee are 
ee ee Jy areheous rite, and objected torts fore | 
renarrying, declared that it was picly & 
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THE FORT AT ALLAHABAD. 


Tue city of Allahabad—capital of one of the North-Western Provinces of Hindoostan— 
is situated at the junction of the rivers Ganges and Jumna, 80 miles W. by N. from 
Benares, and 498 miles N.W. from Calcutta, in 25° 27’ N, lat., and 81° 50’ , long. 
The place is supposed to occupy the site of an ancient city of the Prasii, named 
Palibothra, which flourished prior to the invasion of India by Alexander the Great. It 
is called by the Brahmins Bhaé Prayag (most holy), on account of its position at the 
most venerated of all the confluences of rivers in Hindoostan (such confluences being 
declared sacred by the /edas); and so great has been the repute of its sanctity, that 
more than 200,000 pilgrims and devotces have visited it from distant parts of India in 
the course of a single year, mercly for the gratification of bathing in the waters that lave 
its walls; while, in time gone past, numbers of pilgrims have drowned themsclves at the 
precise point of junction of the two mighty streams, in full assurance that, by so doing, 
they secured for themselves an ctermty of happiness. The modern city was built about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, by the emperor Akber, and became one of his most 
favoured residences, being cnriched by lnm with a number of magnificent edifices, and 2 
fort of great extent and strength, intended as well for the imperial residence as for the 
protection of the surrounding territory. The city is built on the western bank of the 
Jumna, and on the west of the fort; but the greater portion of the now remaining 
edifices are of mud, and are erected on ancient foundations of substantial brick struc- 
turcs. Much of the soil in the immediate neighbourhood consists of materials that 
have been used for building purposes at some remote period, and of fragments of pottery 


and household vessels; at once attesting the antiquity and original magnitude of . 


the city of Akber. Among other improvements upon its recently neglected condition, 


the city contains a numbcr of new and commodious buildings, for the official purposes of 


the provincial government, and the residence of its chief officers and of the wealthy 
native and European inhabitants. It has also a government school or college, which, 
prior to the disturbances, was attended by 103 pupils, of whom eighty-one were [Hindoos. 
The cantonments for the military are situated about four miles from the fort, and were 
generally occupied by two or more regiments of native infantry, some cavalry, and 
a company of artillery; but the officer in command of the whole usually resided 
in the fort. 

Among its other institutions of importance, as the capital of a province, Allahabad 
possesses a permanent judicial establishment, whence periodical circuits arc made 
through the province; and during the greater portion of the year 1808, the city 


was chosen by the governor-general of India, Viscount Canning, for the temporary scat 


of the supreme government. Some few years since, a railway had heen projected from 
Allahabad to Cawnpoor, in continuation of the Great Trunk linc from Calcutta to 


Lahore; and a portion of this line, from Allahabad to Futtchpoor, was opened with the — 


usual formalitics, by the governor-general, in 1858, under circumstances of unusual 
interest; the greater part of the distance traversed lying throngh an enemy’s country, 


overrun with their movable columns, and the safety of the party rendermg it expedient — 


to burn down the native villages on cach side of the line; while the termini, and | | 


stations between them, were protected by troops and artillery, to resist any attempt by 


the rebels to carry off the governor-general and his suite, while engaved in the eceremon 
5 5 ) 545 


of inaugurating the line. 

The fort at Allahabad is still an imposing structure, having been preserved in excel- 
lent condition since it came into the exclusive possession of the Kast India Company in 
1801. The walls, which are of great clevation, enclose an extent of 2,500 yards; and, 
with the numerous bastions and towers, are picrced for artillery. A part of the fortress 
is built over a cavern, or subterrancan temple of the Hindoos, dedicated to the worship 
of Siva (the destroyer), the roof of which is supported by pillars of singular form and 
colossal dimensions; and within this gloomy vault, sank deep into the bosom of the earth, 


a portion of the mystcrious rites enjoincd to the pilgrims who visit the city of Allah 
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must be performed, before the deity of the Ilindoos can be propitiated. The cav 


crn 18 
vast, and profoundly dark. Its actual extent 1s not known to the present generation of 


man; but it is asserted, and believed by the devotecs who sagk its gloomy recesses, 
to extend as far as Delhi—a distance of more than 400 miles; and to be infested 
for the greats of the distance, by enormous serpents and noxious reptiles. 
The author of the Haud-Book for India and Egypt, who, some few years since, ventured 
into the depths of this extraordinary temple of a fanatical creed (called by the natives 
Pecbulpoorec), says—“ A fakir is constantly In attendance at the entrance to the cavern, 
who, for a small gratuity, is ready to descend with the pious devotee or inquiring 
traveller, and exhibit a portion of its gloomy wonders by the aid of torches; as it is only 
at the cntrance, and one other distant locality, that the light of day penetrates the utter 
darkness that fills the undefined space. The passage to the great vault Is, for a consider- 
able length, not more than four fect broad by cight in height, and has been cut through 
an argillaceous limestone rock of chunam. As it descends, the walls and roof are seen 
covered with mscriptions, and grotesque and monstrous figures, with niches at intervals, 
containing mutilated fragments of idols, and other objects of Hindoo gancpatione: iter 
gradually descending for about 2 hundred fect. from the level of the entrance, the caveru 
widens out to gigantic proportions, the limits of which are obscured by the profound 
darkness, which the light of a few torches is unable to penctrate ; but in the apparent 
centre of the space, the Lingam, or symbol of Mahadeo (a name of Siva), is presented 
to the view of his worshippers. From this hall of gloom and mystery, paths branch off 
in various dircetions, forming, tu their number and intersections, a perfect labyrinth ; 
having in their course a number of recesses piled up with the fragments of idols—silent 
Int memorable records of the hatred and vengeance of the Moslem troops of Akber, by 
whom the cavern-temple and ifs altars were first profancd, The immense and awful 
yault, and its passages, are Now tenanted by mesccts and reptiles without umber ; ant 
among them are millions. of cockroaches, which, attracted hy the unusual heght, ily 
around it, and settle upon the unwelcome intruders on their repose. Toads and se 
crawl and glide across the slimy paths, and appear ready to dispute the ee . t os 
dismal territory ; while a host of bats flit about so close to the torch of the guide, that its 
non-extinetion is surprising. All here is damp, dreary, and noisome. aga 
The fort at Allahabad was the secne of important events connected with the el 

mutiny of 1857. On the Dth of June, in that memorable year for India, a pei See ue 
Sir LL. Wheeler, the brigadier in command at Cawnpoor, directed the — in : se 
Allahabad to “man the fort with every serviceable Huropean, and to pei cae ve . 
This message, in the existing posture of affairs, was ominous of Late : : : 

‘ay instantly attended to. ‘The cunlians at Allahabad were at once ordered tuto the fort, 
en iee: con were formed mto a voluntecr corps, munbering, with 
- i ae aa nae shad hundred men; the charge of the 
come few mvalded soldiers aud SUNT Svan’ ot ol oe 
; | he Gth native regiment, which, that 
mam gate of the fort being lett to eighty men { Here una ee 
very morning, had made a demonstration of its oyalty 2 = tis oe a 

) ur Kuropean officers, and, “ with tears m their eyes, besecehng ee 
nee fad ant good faith.” Several European merchants, a a ae 
aver, yemained outside the fort, being unwilling to) 

government employ, StI NOWONeT wsonally. Some of the European officers, also, 
a eo . tues . aa are a the cantonments, were stil] without 
whose families were resident between the . { ; nee Mace peat 
the walls of the fortress, as were others on ¢ uty at outposts. 


; nati through the 
used, and the usual appearance of order and subordination Was presented D 
hy ¢ lle 


‘ : g spirit was at work 
dav: but, as mght approached, it became evident that a Sy aaa i he ne 
among the native troops in cantonment; and : Ha ne otk ell Sel i 

. < yO 
; ther » mess-room, @ DUE el : hazaar 
vers were yet together m the Lin the bazaa 
officers WeTC Yor vee ces. amavining that some disturbance had occurret 
“assembly.” ‘The oflicers, Imagine d the foremost of them were instantly 
or neighbourhood, rushed out to learn ae cause, an : re Fort: but five English aicers 
ia ave senpe 5 5) ; 

r tw s contrived fo CSC 3. were at Once 
shot down. One or two others ¢ , aos vt corps, were at Onc 
i Gea reeiment, and several young ensigns apne ie aera aa rely on ther 
massacred by the men who, on the sme Me i esol hy bayonets, and, 
be get ae : : tus 0 actually pried TO 4 ed ee RAE 
ae ct : ithine im agony. 4 fre was kindled on his body. ? 
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infuriated sepovs ¢ dud ito confine ‘elle to » their office Crs alone: women and children, the 
old and the young, perished alike in then reckless thirst for blood. More than fifty 
Europeans fell im the first outburst of this demomiacal treachery; and to many of the 
females, a merciless death was the least of the fearful wrongs to w hich they were subje cted. 

One of the civihans who had taken refuge in the fort, afterwards writing of the 
events of that night, says—“On the alarm bent sounded, we ran up to the ranparts im 
breathless silence, Phe firmg without grew iene: and we all thought the insurgents 
from Benares had entered the station, and were being beaten off by the reviment, 
‘Oh, we said, ‘those gallant sepoys are heating off the rebels? for the firme grew 
fainter in the distance, as if a force was retiring; but before long the sad truth was 
known. Llarwood* rode into the fort, bringing tidings that the 6th had risen, and had 
sexed the guns. Tle had just escaped, and ran up to poor Alexander’s eamp,ft who 
jumped on his horse, and rode up towards the lines with as many of his men as could be 
got ready ; he was ¢: auht in anambush by a party of sepoys ving im wait for prey, and was 
allen by a musket heme placed to his side and blowime out ee heart. [hs poor body 
was brought in late in tlic meyht; and | gave his hand a last shake, and shed tears over 
his last bed.” 

It is not the purpose here to enter upon a detail of occurrences conneeted with the 
mutiny of the 6th native regiment at Milahabad 5 but the following incident, as related 
by one of the officers who h: tnpily survived. the aaindeegs onsl: usrht, may be recorded, 
as oxhilitine in the conduet of a mere lad, a glorious example of heroic fortitude ait 
Christian fiuth. The narrator, whose words we. transeribe, says When the wretched 
Gth regiment mutmied at Atl: shabu: and murdered thei alien rs, ai ensign only sixteen 
venus “of age, who was left for dead among the rest, eseaped in the Wieece to at 
neghbourme ravine. Tfere he found a stream, the w: eeOr Wiles INS lestaE 
four days and nights. Although desperately wonnde «ly he contrived to raise himself ito 
a tree during the night, for protection from wild ie “asts. Poor boy! he had a high 
commmussion to fulfil betore death released him from his saffermegs. On the tifth de V it 
was discovered, and dragged by the brutal sepoys before one of their Icaders, to have the 
little Ife left im him extiuguished, Phere he found another) prisoner—a Christian 
eatechist, formerly a Mohammedan—whom the se poys were cudeavouring to torment 
and terry mto a recantation, The firmness of the native was giving way as he knelt 
amid his perseeutors, with no human sympathy to support hin, The boy-oflicer, after 
anatously watelimg him for a short time, cried out—SOh, my frend? come what may, 
do not deny the Land Jesus?” 

Just at this moment, the alarm of a sudden attack by Colonel Nel, with Ins 
Madras fusiliers, caused the preepitate flight of the murderous fanaties. ‘The eatechiet’s 
life was saved. He turned to bless the boy whose faith had strengthened his faltermeg 
spuit; but the young martyr had passed beyond the reach of human sympathy—he had 
entered into rest. f 


LUCKNOW. 


Leckvow, the capital of the now British province of Oude, is situated on the river 
Goomtec, between 262 and 27° N. lat. 95 amiles north-west from Allahabad, and 
280 south-by-east from Delhi. The riveras navigable for boats at all seasons ; ‘nil the 
HPPCAarance of the city fromats northern bank is one of considerable ryaennilteeniee, from 
the number and vancty of splendid: structures that) dine ats mver-front. Palaces, 
mosques, and mausolea, with them gilt roofs and rich and graceful architceture, meet the 
eve along a wide range of beautifully diversified ground ; and the tapermg pumaeles and 
swelling one that mse anadst and above the masses of buildmes m the interior, are apt 


* Commanding a detacnment of artillery in cantenments. 
F This office: commanded a detachment of iregnlar cavalry. 


} Bide Ilistory of the [nda Mutiny, vol iy p. 256, 
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to excite expectations which, on nearer approach, are not. pes 
of the dwellmes of the inhabitants being of a verv inferior de 
many parts of the town sinking from ten to twelve feet he 
through winel they are constructed, 


ised---the greater portion 
Seription, and the streets im 
low the level of the rround 


beme consequently both narrow and. dirty, 
Luchnow, as a capital city, attamed the meridian of its prosperity about the commence- 


ment of the present century, when its population was estimated at 800,000 persons ; hut 
its greatness had even then greatly decreased with the w aning power of its rulers, “Whe 
pulace built by Asoph-ud-Dowlah—known as the Kaiserbazh—was refuted to be one of 
the most maguificent, sfructures m= India, with the exception of those built hy the 
emperors of Delhi. 

The important part taken by the city of Lucknow in the great drama of the sepoy 
rebellion, and the subsequent msrection of the people, of Oude, 1s amply ehromeled in 
the LMestory of the Indian Matiny,* to which we refer for detals of the occurrences 
connected with it; the immediate object of the present work bem to deseribe such of 
the most important of the public huildines of the city, as the artist has contrived to 
vroup in the accompanying cugraving, 

The eity of Lucknow, as already observed, lies on the south bank of the Goomtce, 
which runs nearly from north-west to south-east, all the buildings on the opposite or left 
bank of the nver bemg merely suburban. After Winding round huildimes designated Da 
Martimere and Dilkoosha, the river changes its course to direet south. Access to the erty 
from the opposite bank was formerly by three bridges—namely, one of hoats, another of 
iron, and the third of stone. The south-eastern extremity of the city is bounded by a 
canal, Which enters the Goomtec near the Martumeére; but there a uo detined boundary 
on the south-west, west, or north-west, Previous to the revolt, between the crowded 
or trading part of the town and the river, a long range of palaces and gardens 
extended some five miles along the bank of the Goomtee, and formed a belt between tt 
and the poorer or more dense pat of the ty, These structures were known to 
Europeans by the several names of the Seeunderbagh, the Shah Nujecf, Shah Munzal, 
the Motee Mahal, the Karserbach, the Chuttur Manzi, Purreed Baksh, the Residency 
inclosure, Muchee Bowun, the Great) Emanmbana, and the Moosabagh. Of these 
various edifices, the Karserbach, or Palace of the King; the Motee Mahal, or Peart 
Palace ‘the residence of the begums of Oude), the cupolas and minarcts of the Purrecd 
Baksh . aw portion of the Residcney melosure, and of the Muchee Bowun and bnaun- 
barra, are represented in the accompanying cigraying, 7 . 

The Shale Nojecf, or Emammbarra of Asoph-nd-Dowlah, i a mode! of funtastic but 
Clegaut Mohammedan architecture, and has cheited the cneomuims of all who have 
beheld at. Lord Vadeutia, m the record of las travels in) Hindoostan, says—" From the 
Drithant white of the composition, and the nuntite ACHCASY of the Sey aD H 
cuthusiast might beheve that gen had been the artificers and Bishop Heber eXpuest 
Vis admiration of the whole design, mi the following nucquivocal, language:—" 1 have 
never secon an architectural view which pleased me more, from tts richness and varicty, as 
wellas the proportions and general good taste of ats) principal oe ee 
cousists of many kuge buildings sturounding two open comts, w do eat ¥ 
three archways of lofty proportions and EVA TINLLE wothmanship. i t : i vu ie - 
the tomb of the founder, zaaded hy Ser of the ee a ee an 
moollalis perpetually reciting passages of the Koran Nhe ay ‘ * ee 
tuacnificent mall its details, presenting a: brillant locus, mon % ae a . 
eee of the amausoleum radiate me every ae ae SS eae ee 
ry Tmaumbaira—the name given by the sect or. 


Kaine’s Ematmbarra, « | osteo a 
‘ | ) lebration of the religious festival of the 


: ae te ' wr the ce 
oe eee eas . iteown Emaumbarra—large SUL tae 
or simple, as the wealth and prety of the owner may eae ne = cal 
as his own burial-place, and that of the most favoured of ees V. edi Nuject x 
tliat the beauty of the design and workmnnshsp employe ea the materials used, 
materially dimaushed, upon close examination, by the ae \ The Roumee Parwaza, 
Which ave elnetly Dueck, coated with an oH sa ial auiieipedceoratl arch ut 
or Gate of the Sultan -a beautiful struetare, Wwirar « O85, 
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the Saracenic style of architecture—is in close proximity to the Shah Nujeef, and shares 
the admiration which that building, with its accessories and combinations of Moslem 
minarcts and Hindoo cnpolas and domes, never fails to clicit. 

Another building in Lucknow, well entitled to notice (previous to the revolt), was the 
Mosque of Saadut Ali, one of the former rulers of Oude—the lofty dome of which was 2 
remarkable object from all parts of the city. Of the Kaiscrbagh, or King’s Palace, 
we have clsewhere spoken; but the following passage from a recent work on Oude 
will not be inappropriate here. The author, who is represented to be an Englishman in 
the service of the king of Oude m 1834, in speaking of the royal residence, says— 
“The great extent of the buildings generally called ‘the King’s Palace,’ surprised me in 
the first instance. Jt is not properly a palace, but a continuation of palaces, stretching 
all along the bank of the Goomtee, the river on which Lucknow is built. In this, how- 
ever, the royal residence in Oude only resembles what one reads of the seraglio at 
Constantinople, the _khan’s residence at Teheran, and the impenal buildings of Pekin. 
Tn all Oriental states the palaces are not so much the abode of the sovercign only, as the 
centre of his government—little towns, in fact, containing extensive ranges of buildings, 
occupied by the harem and its vast number of attendants, and contaming courts, gardens, 
tanks, fountains, and squares, as well as the offices of the glief muinisters of state.’+ 
South-east of the city, and at a short distance from the banks of the Goomtee, is the 
mansion erected by Claude Martine—a Frenchman of extraordinary abilities and tact, 
who, from the position of a mere adventurer, advanced himsclf to the possession of vast 
wealth and power at the court of Oude. Hecentric in his tastes, and left to the unbridled 
indulgence of his own fancy, he designed and completed the building which has ever 
since claimed notoricty for its grotesque and extravagant appearance, in which all the 
rules of Kuropcan and Asiatic architecture are set at defiance. The ornaments with 
which the structure is loaded, both within and without, give it the appearance of a 
museum of curiositics. Among the details of minutcly-fimished fretwork that surmounted 
the building, were placed cnormons lions of stucco, with glarmg lamps in leu of eyes ; 


the terraced roof; and the whole Pantheon of the mythology of Greece and Rome, were 
scattered over the mansion and grounds in the most incongruous proximity to 


“ Fabled monsters, which the world ne’er saw.” 


This singular residence was solidly built of stone, and is of large dimensions: the tomb 
of the owner occupies the centre of the topmost story, surrounded by the extraordinary 
specimens of bad taste we have mentioned ; but the sarcophagus contaiming his corpse is 
deposited in a lower apartment. During the lifetime of the owner he gave it the name 
of Constantia; but, since his death, the property came into the hands of the Mast India 
‘ompany, who established a school or college in the building; and m memory of the 
extraordinary man to whom it had belonged, called it “La Martinere.’” During the 
advance of Sir Colin Campbell to the rehef of the residency in November, 1857, this 
place was the scene of fearful conflict; and aftcrwards, for a short time, became the 
head-quarters of the army of Oude. 

The Kaserhagh was not only the most splendid of the palaces of Lucknow, but, as 
the residence of the king, was also the strongest as a place of defence; and it was 
next to the Emaumbarra, or Mosque of the Seven Emauins, the most beautiful in an 
architectural point of view. Both of these superb edifices were doomed to sustain the 
heaviest weight of the terrific assaults which, continuing from the 2nd to the 16th of 
March, at Iength ended in the complete reduction of all the fortifications of the place, and 
the flight and dispersion of the rebel forees. An extract from one of Mr. Russcil’s 
sraphie sketches of events during and after the assault by the troops under Sir Colin 
Campbell, will suffice to give an idea of the terrible revulsion to which the palace of the 
sovercigns of Oude was subjected, in the desperate struggle for its possession, Ie had 
ascended to the roof of the Fmaumbarra, and says—“ From this position a good view 
could be obtained of portions of the Kascrbagh, the road to which was thronged with men 
hearing litters with the wounded, Artillerymen, sailors, and oxen, were busily employed 
in dragging up heavy guns and mortars to secure the new position; while troops 
* Knighton’s Private Life ofan Kastan Kay : 


Chinese mandarins, and female figures, with undulating heads, thronged the parapets of 
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were marching rapidly towards the Kaiscrbagh, or were already in the courts and strects 
around it. Descending from the roof, as we struggled over the masses of fallen Wace 
work, the traces of our sap, choked up here and there with fallen earth, were eluse on 
our left, till the sap reached a long corridor by the side of a court, which gel 
as an execlient covered-way for our sappers. The enemy’s cooking places, lotas, clothe 
belts, brokeu muskcts, swords, and pistols were seattcred over the ground on ee cil: 
but there were not many dead visible till we reached some of the courts. 'The large hall 
of the Kmaumbarra, which appeared to have been used as a sort of museum, and hued cone 


tained many curious models of mosques, and fine mirrors and chandeliers, was a heap of 


rain, Working our way through, we approached the Kaiserbagh, and managed to get 
into one of the courts through a breach im the parapet of the oater works. This court 


was surrounded by rooms with latticed windows, to which access was gained by means of 


stairs opening into the court, the strong doors of which were barred on the inside. ‘The 
walls were decorated with indifferent frescoes, representing feats of arms and female 
dancers. On one side, the trees of a garden could be seen through venetian blinds; and 
there was evidence that we were near to the king’s zenana, and that the buildings around 
us belonged to his cunuchs. We proceeded forward to the entrance of the main building. 
Our men were just crashing through the rooms of the palace, which were, as yet, filled 
with the evidence of barbaric magnificence and splendour, The Kaserbagh cannot. be 
described; the whole place 1s a scrics of palaces, kiosks, and mosques, all of fanciful 
Oriental architecture—some light and graccful, others mercly fantastic and curious, con- 
nected, generally, by long corridors arched and open in the front, or by extcusive wings, 
which enclose the courts aud gardens containcd within the outer walls. In cvery room 
throughout the endless serics there was a profusion of mirrors in ponderous gilt frames. 
From every ceiling hung glass chandeliers, of every age, form, colour, and design. As to 
the furniture, it looked, in many cascs, like collections from the Iumber-roons of all the 
old palaces in Europe, reheved by rich carpets and sumptuous divans, by cushions 
covered with golden embroidery, by rich sercens of Cashmere shawls, and by table-covers 
ponderous with pearls and gold. In some of the rooms were a few pictures In gorge ons 
frames; but the hand of the spoiler had been heavy among all. Those which lung 
out of the reach of the musket-stock and bayonet-thrust, were not safe froma bullet or the 
leg of a table, converted into an impromptu iissilc for the operation, Down came chan- 
delicrs, ina tinkling clattermy ran of glass: crash followed crash, as door and wandow, 
mirror and pendule, were battercd down by the exeited and thoughtless victors. 

The important cveits connected with the city and the rebellion of 1897, may be thus 
enumerated in order of date. The siege of the British position mm Luchnow, which then 
consisted of the residency and the Muchce Bowun ouly, commenced on the Ist of July. 
On the 2nd of the same month, Sir Henry Lawrence, the chief commissioner ol Oude, 
reecived the wound which, on the -Ith, cventuated in his death.  brom y ge a 
the 25th of September, when the occupants of the residency were renewed dy o ae 
under Gencral Havelock, they had been subject to all the pers “ Yaa , | a 
sicge by the rebel army, under various leaders. Exposed to the enlamities of war, and at 


. . ue ‘ * » ‘tt i 
times almost without the hope of rescue, the gallant band under Inglis resisted: every 


oe SOIC! eld out 
attempt of the msurgents to force them from their position, and oe ny me it 
until the arrival of suecour. The reheving force was, ea eae Rare of 
task of withdrawing the wounded, and the women ere ren, ae ce on of 
Ss s yosidency: and they were, in turn, also YCsICRCE ~ 
their defences at the residency ; Ei cuate ell the 17th of November. On the 
September until the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell on ar Pers Geese nialcds Dil 
. . * ye PPTs ‘i W »* 

22nd of that month, the whole Huropean garrison, with = fel “vemoved from the 
state prisoncrs, the king’s treasure, and other property, were sa : y et ae 
residency in the presence of the whole force of Oude, and conveyer | orN ois an 
poor, en route for Allahabad and Calcutta. ‘The aoe eT aad Sir James Outram, 
of Oude and the moulviec of Fyzabad, still held possession of . uc cee Faninee from the 
with a considerable force, bemg stationed at the tacit i ee - Fe operations. 
city, to watch their movements, and serve as a nucteus on Wiel, aaah sei, which, 

: ~ x: : airs rf ‘aC , ) 
On the 2nd of March, 1858, Sir Colin Campbell Aine ie 

: : : " gi hance ; » British troops. 
by the 16th, was cutirely in the possession of the I 
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oe a 


license inevitable after the assault of a Jarge town, had here been indulged in to a. 


lamentable extent, and had perfected the work which the ravages of war and the consuming 
brand commenced. Thousands of the native inhabitants who had fled from the city on 


the approach of the British troops, would fam have returned to their homes, or to the - 


ruins of them. But there were tens of thousands who were destined never again to enter 
the vates of the once proud city; for their king had fallen from his throne, and the 
palaces of their chiefs and uobles were heaps of smouldering ruins. 

Simultaneously with the restoration of order in the city, arrangements were made by 
its conquerors for its future occupancy and necessary defence. The Muchee Bowun was 


sclected as the key of the British military position; diverging from: which, a number of 


wide nvenues or streets were cleared through the winding lanes and masses of buildines 
that intervened between it and the various strategic points; such streets or avenues 
forming, in effect, military roads, connecting cach point with the others and with the 
Muehce Bownn. ‘The civil power also resumed authority, and proceeded to establish law 


and order. A police force was enrolled, and gradually the eity subsided into a state of 


quictude; though it was long before confidence could be restored among the native popula- 
tion and their no lounger mdulgeut masters, 


VIEW OF TILE PALACE AT DELI, PROM THE RIVER; AND OF 
THE DEWAN KILASS. 


Tur engraving which accompanies this article, represents the river-front of the celebrated 
palace of the emperor Shah Jehan, at Della, as itas seen from the opposite bank of the 
Jumna. The palace, with its numberless courts, its various edifices and maguificent yar 
dens, occupies an area of one square mile, and, on the land side, is protected: by a lofty 
wall, embattled and flanked by numerous towers and bastions, and, towards the mver, by a 
fort called Schmeurh, with which it i couneeted by a lofty bridge. Of Che ercetion of the 
palace and its gorgeous aceessonics, by the emperor Shah Jehan, m 1637, mention has 
already been made in this work. Of the viewsitudes of Ouiental rule under whieh 
the palace of Delhi became the abode of successive Mmonatchs whose path fo em- 
pire was traced through perfidy and blood, m the course of the comparatively short 
period of little more than two centunes, before it came into the hands of the British 
rulers of India as a spoil of war—itas unnecessary here to expatiate; but at may be 
observed, that it was in this palace, on the 10th of Scptember, Ts05, that shah 
Alum, the last actual possessor of the once imyhty throne of the Moguls, after being 
the sport of fortune for years, thankfully placed hamosclf and las empue wider. the 
protection of the British commander, General Lord Lake, then cngaged ina fierce 
war against the Mahrattas—the remorseless and anveterate cnenues of the ayed 
and afflicted monarch, whom the general, upon his entry to the palace, found: scated 
under a small tattered canopy; “his person emaciated by mdigenee and infirmity, bis 
countenance disfigured by the Joss of Jus eyes, and bearing maths of extreme old age andl 
settled melancholy.’ The ineidents connected with the loss of sizht by Shah Alum, are 
both interesting and oxtraordinary. Tus prinee, from the time of the death of Ins 
general, Nujecf Khan, m 1782, had been compelled to subnut to the will of his neyhbours 
—the Mahratta and Robilla chiefs, as they respectively gained the aseendeney, and 
assumed the post of vicegerent of the Mogul empire. Tn 1785, Sindia, the Manratts, 
became paramount; but having engaged in war with Pertab Sig, of Jey poor, advantage 
was taken of his absenee by Gholam Kadir Khan (the son of Zabila Mhan, the Rohallaj, to 
obtain possession of Della, ‘This he accomplished in (788, through the treachery of the 
nazir, or clicf eunuch, to whom the management of the amperial establishment was 
entrusted. ‘The immates of the palace were treated by the usurper with a degree of 
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dl ‘f po sib] to Cane Iv | B 
: t coult ‘ 
towards his unoffending fellow -creatures, unless actually possessed by al € vil spirit ee 


cruclties of all descriptions had been practised, to extort from the members and retai 
of the imperial family every article of value which still remained eee 
Gholam Kadir resolved to withhold from them even the hare oe a nh POSSCRON, 
several ladics perished of hunger; and others maddened oe ie 
suicide. ‘The royal clildren were compelled to perform Hie woe ie eee 
when Shah Alum indignantly remoustrated agamst the atrocities he cad ¢ é Hed 
to witness, the Rohilla sprang upon him with the fury of a wild beast dane he be “ 
monarch to the ground, knelt on Ins breast, and with Ins dagger ey 4 7 pare : 
through and throagh. ‘The return of Sindia ae Seek ie oN? 
: a pnt a stop to these terrible excesses. Gholam 
Kadir fled, hut was pursued and captured by the Mahratta chief, who cut off bis nose, cars 
hands and fect, and sent him in anairon cage to Shah Alum—a fearful cxample of ret bu. 
tive harbarity. The mutilated wreteh perished on the road back to Della; and his 
accomplice, the treacherous nazir, was trodden to death by an elephant.* The aaa) 
stipend settled upon Shah Alin and his descendants, m retum for the surrender of 
Ins emprre, amounted to thirteen and a-half lacs of rupees (€185,000 sterling). 

The palace erected by Shah Jehan, with ifs mosques and minarets "cupolas and 
tow ers, presented a magiificent appearance; and, 1 the estimation of Bishop Heber, was 
except in the duralnlity of the material of whieh it was constructed--namely, red eranite 
and white marble—ouly inferior to Windsor Castle as an impenal residence, In order to 
supply water to the royal gardens, the aqueduct of Alt Merdan Khan was constructed, 
by which the waters of the Jamna, while pure and uncontaminated as they left the 
mountains from which they sprig, were conducted for 120 les to Delhi, Durmg the 
troubles that followed the decline of the Mogul power, the canal was neglected; and 
when the Buglish took possession of the city, i was found partly choked up with rubbish. 
It has, however, since been restored, and is now the sole source of vegetation to the 
eardens of Delhi, and of drinkable water to its mhabitants. When, in 1X20, this ampor- 
tant object was attaiued, the imbabitants of the city went out in procession to meet the 
stream as it flowed slowly towards them, throwing flowers, ghee, sweetmeats, and other 
offerings into the water, and involang blessings upon the Company’s government for the 
boon conferred upon them. 

Shah Alum expired in this palace in the year 1806, smee which tine the Mogul 
empire has been a thing of the past, and ity throne a sliadow. A son of the unfortunate 
prince sreeceded, and, like his father, beeame, mm sprit and in faet, a mere pensroner of 
the East India Company, by whom he was sulfered to retain the nommal rank of hing, 
and to evereise absolute power within the walls of his ancestral palace. Upon his death, 
in 1836, lis eldest son, Marza Aboo Auffur (the late hing), ascended the titular throne, 
which he was permitted ta oceupy antil a mad and Jjopeless mfatuation Jed hin to defy 
the power of the actual rulers of his emprre, nnd preeipitated: fim from the height to 
whiely his ambition had for a row weeks soared, ito the depths of ignomuuous and 
unpitied exile. 

A fant idea of the pristine magnificence of the favourite palace of the Moguls, may be 
obtained from the picture of at traecd by Mr. Russell, who, 1 the spring of 1898, visited 
Delhi, and has desertbed some of the most strihany features. of the architecture and 
decorations of the place. Refermpe to the Dewan Khass, or Imperial Hall of Audience, 
of which at was written i the hyperboheal language of the luast— 


wo Uf there be Eden on earth, 
¢ 
Itas here fats here tds heres 
“On emerging into the square, we saw facing us a Oe 
vy & 3 ie . x ; 4 c QO ’ Ta 
roofed building, winte and clean-looking, at-eroofed, and rain d above oe - 
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steps four or five fect in height, to the terrace on which the Dewan Khass is built, and 
looking in through the wide arched doorways, or rather between the rows of pillars on 
which the roof rests, we saw anything but the dazzling magnificence for which our 
reading had preparcd us. In fact, the Hall of the Moguls was filled, not with turbaned 
and jewelled rajahs, Mogul guards, and Oriental splendour; but with British infantry in 
its least prepossessing aspect—naimely, in its undress, and in its washing and purely 
domestic hours. From pillar to pillar, and column to column, extended the ungraceful 
curves of the clothes-line ; and shirts, and socks, and drawers flaunted in the air in licu of 
silken banners and gorgeous shawls and draperics. The hall was so obscure, that the 
richness of the decorations and the great beauty of the interior were not visible until the 
eye became accustomed to the darkness, The magnificent pavement had been taken up 
and destroyed, and the hand of the spoiler had been busied on the columns and walls of 
the building: but still, above and around one could sce the solid marble worked as 
though it had been wax, and its surface inlaid with the richest, most profuse and fanciful, 
and exquisite designs in foliage und arabesque; the fruits and flowers being represented 
by sections of gems—such as amethysts, cornelian, bloodstone, garnet, topaz, and various- 
coloured crystals set im the brasswork of the tracery with which the entire place is 
covered. Every one of the columns are thus decorated and covered with inscriptions 
from the Koran, and the walls have the appearance of some rich work from the loom, in 
which a brilliant pattern is woven on a pure white ground, the tracery of rare and 
cunning artists. When the hall was cleaned and hghted up, and when its greatest 
ornament, the Takt ‘Taous, or Peacock Throne (constructed for the emperor Shah Jchan, at 
acost of thirty millions sterling), and the great crystal chair of state, were in the midst, the 
coup Cwil rust have been exceedingly rich and beautiful.’ The soldicrs were expert at 
piching out the stones from the decorations of the Dewan Khass, with their bayoncts, 
until forbidden to do so, The erystal chair is still im existence, and was forwarded to 
Mneland as a trophy of conquest ; but the peacock throne had been carried off by Nadir 
Shah, after lis invasion of Hindoostan in 1730. ‘This costly work of art, which was 
fianed so as to be casily taken to picees and reconstructed, was ascended by steps of 
silver, at the sumnut of which rose a massive seat of pure gold, with a canopy of the same 
metal inlaid with yewels. Phe chief feature of the design was a peacock with its tail 
spread, the natural colours bemy represented by pure gems; a vine also was introduced 
in the design, the leaves and fruit of which were of precious stones, whose rays were 
reflected from mirrors set in Jarge pearls, }rom the spoil taken off by the conqueror, a 
portable tent was constructed for his use, the outside covered with scarlet broadcloth, and 
theansade with violet-coloured satin, on which birds aud beasts, trees and flowers, were 
depretcd im precious stones. On either side the peacock throne a sercen extended, 
adorned with the figures of two angels, also represented in various-colowred yems. — Hven 
the tent-poles were adorned with jewels, and the prs were of massive gold. The whole 
formed a toad for seven clephants. This gorgeous trophy was broken up by Adil Shah, 
the nephew and suecessor of the captor. In its entirety the value must have been 
prodizious, 
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VIEW OF TITE PRINCIPAL STREET—AGRA, 


Tue chowk, or principal street of the capital of the province of Agra,* is an exception to 
the general rule of street architecture im the cities of the Bast, inasmuch as it is of 
sufficient width to admit the passage of carriages and other velucles ; 2 convenience rarely 
met with m other large towns of India, The accompanying view represents this avenue 
as oat appears during the business honrs of the day, when the chowk 1s teeming 
with life and activity, and the merchants and shopkeepers of the ety display ther 
wares fo the best advantage. The style of shop areluteeture is im no way distinguished 
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from that adopted in other Oric ne oe eee fe 
from the sun ‘ blinds : ie cities, being simply stalls, open in fron 
combined with ae variety of at ak a every diversity of colour 
Y Of merchandise dis ¢ renene 

people, present a brilliant and int aplay ed, and the Pieturesque costumes of the 
:P C mnteresting coup d’eil, that can hardly he described without 


the aid of colours. The houses jn Agra are, as will be scen by the eney 
a) 


lofty proportions, and, for the most part, are built of stone. With th 
principal strect, the thoroughfares are 
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and pattern ; which, 


an | dict : € exception of the 
: ' Opry and dirty, and are also so narrow th. 

S Bt0ug) yy are aso so narrow, that pep. 
sons riding in the native carnages, may casily touch the walls on either side with ne 


hands as they pass, as alre cieale ee ; 
a a Pp It has already heen observed,* that the city contains seve 
baa es ds ic pi caravanscrais, and mosques ; 
ohammedan era have | ate 
city has been in the re: — he t state of progressive decay. Since, however, the 
= hii ser ee D : rude 0 ¢ English, much has been done to repair the injuries 
_ ie 8 of rime and conquest, and large sums have been expended by the 
government on public works—including courts for the administration of justice ; deposi- 
tories for the records of the province ; revenue offices; a palace for the residency ; a 
European cemctery ; several bridges, and sume excellent roads: on one of the latter of 
which, Icading from Agra to Bombay, a sum of thirteen lacs of rupees, or £130,000 ster- 
ling, had been expended up to November, 1847. The city having been selected for the 
seat of government for tho North-West Provinces, a large European community has sct- 
tled there and in its vicinity, between the fort and the ¢ 


t antonments; and at onc period, 
it was in contemplation to make Agra the seat of the supreme government for the whole 
of India. 


fan ral palaces, 
but most of the principal edifices of the 


The terrible events of 1857 did not leave the favourite city of Akber unscathed 
by their desolating influences. Startled from its tranquilhty by the sullen indications of 
an impending storm, the European inhabitants, so early as the 24th of May, were first 
awakened to the dangers that were gathering round them, hy a succession of meendiary 
fires, of which the men belonging to a native regiment in cantonment were believed to be the 
cause ; the object hcing to occupy the attention of the few European troops at the station 
in extinguishing the flames, while they (the native soldiers) would fall upon and massaere 
the defenceless inhabitants, and, after plundering and destroying their dwellings, mareh 
off and joi their brethren in revolt at Delhi. This plan way happily frustrated by the 
timely arrival of a detachment of Kughsh troops, by whom the two wative regunents (1th 
and 67th) were deprived of their arms; a proceeding they resented by tumediately de- 
serting in a body, but without, at the time, attempting to perpetrate further misclict 
than the fires alluded to. 

The quict that followed the desertion of the mutinous regiments was not of very loug 
duration, On the 23rd of June, the native guard at the vaol, in which about 1,000 
offenders, of various degrees of cuminality, were then confined, also deserted tts post; and 
two nights subscquently the gaol was discovered to be ou fire. Every measure that could 
be resorted to for securing the safety of the place was at onee adopted, and the whole of 


the women and children were collected in the fort for protection; bit the anxiety of the 


Kuropean residents became indescribable. al 

At length, on the Sth of July, a rebel band, estimated altogether ey toa oe 
9,000 men of all arms, was reported to he approaching the city ; HL a. LOLee, eae G 
a few soldiers of the 8rd European regiment, the civ militia, and sume ae : Ae 
bering altogether about 500 men, marched out, under the eae haa i) 2 ae 
to oppose their progress. They were inct near the village of : ml ene coe al 
miles from Agra, aud a conflict ensued; but owing to a ee _ a iia yy 
other causes, the British force was compelled to retire from thie a ae ee A ee 
the rebels to the very gate of the fort; which was scarcely SE , ah hee ae 
the enemy swept past on their way to the town and cantonmeuts, W ie nec eaur ca aceee 
took possession of. Their first act was to hberate the prisoners mn - : oe el ea 
in turn joined by the budmashes and rabble of the place, the w Hs : ee 
destruction commenced. ‘The bungalows of the ue ee as well native as 
ernment employ, were speedily 1m flames ; the ae es A adaeee scveral of them 
European, were pillaged and set on fine; the very dots it » but the bare brick salls. 
Were torn out and sbattercd into splinters, leaving nothing bu 
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Property 9 was straw alone the strects in all danetions. aud the eal was mcmdemd’s im- 
passable by the heaps of plunder wantonly ravaged from the mhabitants, and destroyed. 


The total loss upon this ocension was Altonwiails estimated at ten lacs of rupees, or 


£100,000 sterling, While this havoc was raging in the city, thirty-four native Chnistians, 
who had neglected j in time to seek shelter in the. fort, were savagely murdered. A letter 
from one of the European officers in the fort on the 19th of he: month, says— Tere we 
are, shut up in this wictched place sinee the th. There are about +4, 500 men, women, 
aiid children in here now, aud they are well packed. As soon as we a help we will ge 
out. The rebels have burnt and plundered all the cantonments and ol lines, and you 
never saw such ablaze as at was. ‘They killed a great many trying to come into the fort, 
stripped them naked, and cut their heads off; fil women and children: are lying about 
the roads.”’* 

In this fort the Europeans of Agra continued closely invested by the rebels, until 
relieved by an English force, under Brigaher-general Greathed, on the J0th of October; 
1857, w hen a decaive battle was fought, and the enemy, whose force consisted altogether 
of about 7,000 men, with from fifteen to eighteen guns, was, after an obstmate engage- 
ment, completely dete ated, and fled, being pursued Neen enn dliuik (eran les 
on their ronte. Their loss upon this occasion was calculated at 1,000 men, as no 
prisoners were taken, and none were merely wounded. 


TOMB OF ELMAD-UD-DOWLAH—AGRHA, 


Tue subject of the accompanying engraving presents onc of the most beautiful, as it is 
also, from its incidents, one of the most mteresting, specumens of Mohammedan architec- 
ture to be met with cven im a enty so deplete with artistic traunphs as was the onee 


impenal Agia—the creation of the renowned Akber, and the favourite resort of limeelf 


and the nobles of his comet. 

The history of this celebrated tomb, which stands im the midst of a dense forest near 
the Jahara Bang--onee a varden-seat of the emperor Aber, and simee a place of recrea- 
tion for the population of the towu—-1s so closcly connected with that. of the famous 


Nour Jehan (the favourite wife of Jehangecr), that a reference to the latter: will not 


be out of place moa deseription of the work of her own filial devotion. Phe tomb itself 
} } 


has already been briefly noticed ina former part of this work, as one of the most 
chaste and beautiful specimens of arelitecture that the Moguls have lett as testimonials 
of their rule. The building, risimy from a broad platforms, i of marble, of a quadrangular 


shape, flanked hy matin towers, Which are surmounted by cupolas, on a series of 


open columns. From the centre of the roof of the man building Springs a stall tomb- 
hike structure, elaborately carved and deeorated, the corners of the root termimating m 
golden spires. Timediately below this, on the floor of the hall, 1s the tomb cnelosing 
the body of Klmad-ud-Dowlah, father of Nour Jehan, by whose orders the funy pile 
was raised. Intermorly aud exteriorly, the building is covered, as with beantiful lace, 
by latuee-woik, d¢licately wrought im marble, roveren with foliage and flowers, and 
intermingle ( with scrolls beanie passages rate the Koran, Every meh of the surface 
of the mausoleum is thus eine: and all that Oriental art eould sueest, OF eeuils 
execute, in the completion of the structure, was devoted to its adornment, The vligimal 
iden of “els pious daughter by whom it was raised, was to construct the shrine of her 
father of solid. silvers and she was only diverted from her purpose by the assurance 
that, af marble was ire cqually costly, it was carta to be more durable, and less lihely 
tu at tinct the cupidity of after-ages, 

The Iife of Nour Jehan was an extraordmary one. Gheias, a Persian of wood 
ancestry, but of reduccd means, was driven, at the latter end of the sixteenth century, to 

* History of the Indian Muiury, volo, pp. oat — oad, 
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seck subsiste 


nce by emigrating from his ba raies eictaa chee, aca 
children, Wireclle. Rito Seana ee y ae with his wife and 
afflicted family; and being worn ee oH mE te acca was born to the 
exposed the infant on a spot by which an et aa miserable parents 
expedient succecded. A rich merchant saw and took oni e 5 a er 
the distress of its parents; and, perceiving the father a an eat ete relieved 
education and ability, he®took them aor ls ata a aad esi - sg Po 
cinploymieitts Ge oie oe ee - ae ,t : ie ured for them suitable 
Hi aa ene A NT? red. the notice of Akber, with whom he found 
) need to Aa position of trust and honour. His wife, herself of noble 
lineage, frequently visited the royal harem with her young daughter, whose hesity 
a ae Se the heir-apparent. Alber being informed of the attachment, 
4 avery, to whom the emperor gave a jaghire in Bengal, 
whither he was: commanded to proceed with his young bride, Shortly after the 
accession of Selim, who had assumed the name of Jehangeer, he took occasion to 
intimate to the viecroy ol Bengal lus desire to obtain possession of the beautiful 
ercaturc who, by Ins father’s command, had been given to the arms of another. 
dndcavours were used to announce the emperors wish to Sheer Afghan without 
ArOUsING his resentment; but the latter, upon the first intimation of the design against 
his honour, threw up the command with which he was entrusted, and dad aside his 
arms, ay a sign that he was no Jonger m the hing’s service. Repeated attempts were 
then made to assassinate him ; and at length, af a compulsory interview with the 
viceroy (where he found lumself betrayed), he was murdered ; but not until he had sold 
his life dearly—having killed: the viceroy and several of Ins attendants before he fell 
covered with wounds. His young wife was then scazed and conveyed to the harem of 
the royal lover; but, either from some fecling of compunetion on lis part, or from the 
aversion she naturally felt to the murderer of her husband, she was allowed, dunue four 
years, to remain unnoticed im the seragho, ‘Lhe passion of the emperor at length 
revived—he sought lus captive, and, in the ardour of his afection, made her his wile, 
bestowing upon her, by special edict, the title of empress, and styhng her first 
Nour Mahal (the Light of the Harem), aud afterwards Nowe Jehan (the Taght 
of the World). Her influence thenectorth became unbounded. Hlonours never 
before enjoyed by the consort of an Endian potentate were lavished upon her, even to 


the conjinetion of her mame on the com with that of Jehangeer ; her father, Marga, 


Gheias, was made prime minister, aud assumed the mame of hnad-ud-Dow lah 5 her 
brother, Asuf Khan, was appomted to a station of Ingh digmity ; anid in every ala 
in which she took an interest, the will of Nour Jehan was law, which wo one dared 
dispute, ‘The levislative ability of Elmad-ud-Dowlah soon produced beneficial results 
in pubhe affarrs ; lis modest vet manly beanng conerhated the nobility, who Jeamied 
to appreciate the value of the control which he exercised over the all-regulated mind ot 
the emperor. ‘Phe empress Nour Jehan found delight m Superintending the construction 
of public edifices and gardens; 2nd, by her skilful management, increased the eee 
~ : vay > 4 ‘ iva) vy rac my 
conce of the court, while she redneed its. expenditure, As an instance of her pt wtie 
mind, it may be observed, that the mode of preparing the famous atta of roses 1S 
generally attributed am Pudia to this empress: er ca 
. : é ° ‘ mi 1 te . Trot , 
The hte of Nour Jehan was chequered by sierssttudes, although > es ued sure oe 
with honows, aud her fidelity. to linn who had rased her to a Pe ‘a ae 
; “¢ eras “Ven 1 > ty rou 
devoted. Upon an occasion of revolt the emperor had fallen i ae 
: oe +c: “the rreyts, Inon Nour J ei 
epemes, ad was conveyed a prisouel ty the camp of the mourgen's- 1M ea 
learnmeg the fact, she put on a disuse repaired to the adherents of the a oe 
Held. and set on foot vigorous measuces for tus rescue Po effect this, if was SST 
ae is og age heen destroved Rockets, balls, and 
exe the rer by a ford, the bridge having been destroye. 
to cross the mver by & Tre, 5 ae Le qoutl ther passage 
arrows were discharged upon the roval troops as (epstenyetOane® ot chine lout 
over a dangerous shoal, full of pools, with deep water on either ae a a ne 
on the beach, they were fiereely opposed by tThe ene nty) eae eee and elephants 
ee oy Ip bs hokhed with drowning horses and elephants, 
rater, sword hand. ‘Phe ford became choked Wi io 
water, sword me hau. 2 i ace wan among those who succeeded 
and a fmehtful saeriice of lite ensued. ‘The ee : - ‘ ; teack 
ye me ee special object of Allie’. 
effecting a landmg, ani at once became the spe J 


The elephant on 
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which she rode was speedily Gamoanded: thie Suara were cut to pieces; and among the 
balls and arrows which fell thick round her howdah, one wounded the infant daughter of 
Prince Shehriar (youngest son of Jehaugecr ; who had married her daughter), and another 
killed her driver. The elephant, receiving a severe cut across the proboscis, dashed into 
the river, and for a time was carried along by the current; but, after several plunges, 
swam ont, and safely reached the shore, where the empress was quickly surrounded by 
her terrified attendants, who found her engaged in extracting tHe arrow, and binding up 
the wound of the bleeding infant. 

Nour Jehan, perceiving the hopelessness of attempting the forcible rescue of the 
emperor, determmed to obtain by stratagem what was denied to valour; and she suc- 
ceeded in restoring her husband to liberty and his throne: but shortly after his return 
to power, an attack of asthma carricd him off while on his way to Cashmere, and he 
expired in the year 1627, in the sixty-sixth year of his age.* 

With Jchangeer the star of Nour Jchan faded; the throne was occupied by a prince 
hostile to lus father’s memory, adverse to her pow er, and jealous of her influence; and, 
shortly after the accession of Shah Jehan, she was placcd in a state of honourable 
‘aptivity, which, however, was not of long continuance. Upon her release she was 
treated with the reverence due to her exalted rank, and allowed a yearly stipend of 
a quarter of a milhon sterling. Throughout her widowhood she hved quictly ; abstained 
from all public entertainments; wore no colour but white, as a symbol of perpetual 
mouruing ; and at her death, in 1616, was buried in a tomb slic had herself erected close 
to that of the emperor, her husband. 


THE RESIDENCY AT LUCKNOW. 


Tue palace of the chicf commissioner of Oude, at Lucknow, may be considered as the 
centre of an extensive area, separated from the buildings of the city by an irregular wall, 
and enclosing a great number of edifices attached to the civil purposes of government, 
occupied by various official servants of the Company. Of this catensive enclosure, the 
dwelling of the chicf commissioner formed the principal feature, and gave the name of 
“the Residency” to the entire locality. 

The residency itsclf{—ie., the official dwelling of the coramissioner—was, in the spring 
of 1857, a very extensive and even elegant brick edifice, contamimyg a vast munber ot 
lofty and magnificently-decorated rooms: extensive verandahs, and noble porticos were 
among its exterior embellishments; and, besides the accommodation atforded by a 
ground floor and two upper storeys, it possessed a Tyckhana, or excavated suite of hand- 
some apartments, which ran under the whole superstructure, and were designed to shelter 
the residents at the court of Lucknow from the intense heat of the day. These apart- 
ments were well lighted and ventilated by shafts and basement windows; and the extent 
of ground cecupied by the state residence may be magined from the fact, that ma time 
of emergency, from cight hundred to a thousand persons could find accommodation 
within the budding. 

At one of the angles of the structure, an octagonal, dome-crowned tower led by a 
spiral stairease of noble proportions to the terraced roof, from whenee an extensive and 

richly-diversified view of the whole city might be obtaincd—the residency itself being 
crected upon a shghtly-clevated portion of the ¢ ‘nclosure, and overtoppimg the buildings 
by which it was surrounded. On the summit of the tower mentioned, a flagstaff ud 
signal-post was raised, by which, during the events of the subsequent siege, communica. 
tion was kept up with distant posts without the city. 

At the time of the breaking out of the sepoy rebelhon of 1857, the rendency was 
occupied by Sir Llenry Lawrence, then chief commissioner of Oude. ‘The painful 

* Martin’s Jndia, vol. i, p. 121. 
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circumstances under which that great man, and most valuable publi a 
his death at the post of duty, are fully detailed in the fist yerthe Te Sars 
to which we refer the readcr. istory of the Indian Mutiny,* 
The most interesting and descriptive account of the residency at Lucknow 
extant, is prescnted in the following extract f A Per aS aa ree ane 
§ ct from ersonal Narrative of the Siege of 
Lucknow, by E. L. R. Rees, a gentleman who happened to be staying in the city at the | 
time of the outbreak, and who subsequently shared the dangers and privations of the 
Buropean garrison shut up within the suddenly arranged fortifications. Te 
ee dia erasers abi the TeMEeS of the residency enclosure :— : 
ichments were in the furm of an irregular pentagon. To the corner of 
the south and east side was the house of Captain Anderson, surrounded by a compound, 
: . the nt a ae faced the Cawnpoor road ; to the cast, a road leading to it in one 
irection, and to the Bailey Guard gate in another, Within the compound was a trench 
towards the two tolerably deep roads, with palisades within them. The house itself was 
defended by barricades, and, like every other place within the garrison, Joopholed in al} 
directions. It was two-storied, and had two large verandahs facing the cast and west. 
Next to Captain Anderson's house, and communicating by a hole in a wall, was the 
Cawnpoor battcry, with three guns; before the platform on which the largest gun was 
placed, protected without by a stockade, and within by sand-bags, was a trench leading | 
past Anderson’s compound wall. a 
“The next buildin e, called Deprat’s house, had a verandah overlooking the exterior wall 
towards the street: this was walled up with mud about six fect high, and two and a-half 
thick. A sloping roof covered it, which, besides the two feet of clear space between it | 
and the mud wall, had a number of loopholes, and other means of sight to fire from. The 
mud wall was continued outside of the house, leading in a straight line to the wall of 
the next house. ‘This continuation of a wall was about nine fect high, and a very evtcha 
affair it wast Time had not been given to complete it as designed, before attention was 
called to other defences. As it was, it protected very imperfectly a little yard with a well 
almost m the centre. No stockade was in front of it; and we all felt this to be a con- 
siderably weak point. Deprat’s house itself was a lower storied one, with three large 
rooms init. Below it was a ‘Tvekhana, or cellar range, having the same number of rooms 
as above, besides the one under the verandah. These latter apartments were, at the — 
_ beginning of the siege, well stocked with stores of all kinds, and with the furniture of 
yarious persons. | 
| « Next to us was one of the houses of the mahajuns, Shah Beharce Loll and Rughar 
Dial, but now occupied as a school-house by the Martnnere. Nhe massive brick wall of 
the house itsclf needed no other protection, but it yet had a stockade of high beams 
hefure it, and was loopholed of course. The house was a corner house, heing separated 
from the King’s Hospital, opposite its north side, by a fine road leadmg to the residency, 
past its own entrance and those leading to the Sikcha gaol and post-ollice on the right. 
Facing at was the gate of the Begum’s Kothee, leading past the lett to a little road 


abutting on the f nancial commissioncr’s house ; on its left was the judicial commissioner's | 
: on its night the Residency Jadkhana, where formerly a guard of Captam 
re over the prisoners W ‘thin, ‘Lhe former road was then blocked up 
ee beams, and extending past the school-houses to near the 
Down this road, and hetween the two walls forming it, 
flice, was a barricade formed of a mud wall, and a trench in 


| house; and 
Weston’s police we 
by a stockade consisting of hut 
wall of Deprat’s courtyard, 
"before arriving at the post-o 
front of it. es 
«Continuing our linc ma southerly direction, the Daroo Shuffa (or King’s saa: 
came next. [tf was a very high and convenient building, now converted mto the mess © 
"the officers of the Oude foree and native infantry regiments ; and from its lofty and well- | 
_ protected terrace, overtopping both Johannes’ House and the buildings on the Rae | 
| road, commanded capital postions for rifle-shooting ant musketry. [tw i then Se : 
| as the Brigade Mess, ant had in its rear a parallelogram, hounded by tolerably convemien | 
lieers and other families, and divided by another range of low 


i | onthonses, occupied by of 
akin puildmgs mito to large and commmodious Squares. eee ne | 
“Next im order, and almost ana direct line with the Brigade near = p 
e Volar, pp. 6 re t (utiia srandlies earthen, er impertect work of Duly. 
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buildings, fe aoe as eae Seik Saurares A sort of scaffolding was made within to 
enable the Seik guard and native Christians that garrisoned the place to fire from a more 
elevated position, Behind it, iy another square, or rather parallelogram, were the 
artillery bullocks; and further in, 9 third square contained the horses of the 7th light, 
and of the Scik cavalry. 
“ A narrow lane separated the latter outpost from Gubbins’ battery, for it was not. 


‘then barricaded at its entrance. ‘The only defence to the approach of the enemy up the 


lane was a barricade of earth, hastily thrown up, and strewed with a few brambles. ‘The 
varden, in the centre of whieh was the house of Mr. Gubbins, the financial commissioner, 
was bwuwiled to the south by the Golagunge road, and by the walls of a house hnown as 
Young Johannes, These were eonmainlel by culluses belonging to Mr. Gubbiny’ 
yard, those to the left bemg guarded by our Seiks, from whose roofs a low earth wall, 
covered with sand-bags, ¢1 nabled them to fire. Those to the right, and separated by a 
high wall from the former, which they otherwise resembled, had in them a passage 
fendi to a half-moon battery erected ‘by Mar. Gubbins at ne own expense, but for the 
cost of which he was about to be remunerated. 

«This battery had at first only a Q-pounder, which, however, could play on three 
different points: ong comm: unding the road between Johannes’? house to that acne 
down to Thll’s shop in the direction of the iron bridge; another, the Golagunge Bazaar ; 
and a third, numerous little buildings to the west. Gahhiiw outpost adeueul out of 
straht line towards the west, projecting considerably i that direction, Another battery 
of one gun, also a 9- pounder, faced a low garden, originally belongme to Mr. Gubbins’ 
house, and surrounded by a low wall, behind which fhe cnemy was ufterwards wont, ta 
fire atus. The gun was next to a range of onthouses, the roofs and mterior of which 
were occupied by our sentues. Another very narrow hae to the west, used to lead toa 
thickly-peopled part of the Lown, which had then been mostly knocked down, but not 
sufficiently to prevent the cnemy’s occupying the rums, and peppermyg at us thence , nid 
erecting batteries agatust us mi front. Gubbius’ garrison was commanded by Mayor 
Apthorp. 

“Next to Gubbins’ west side were what were called the Bhoosa intrenehments, 
commanding a musketry fire through the loopholes all along the outhouses and walls 
surrounding them. In front of them were the rams of a number of houses occupied by 
the enemy, in several of which they subsequently erected batteries of guus. Included in 
the Bhoosaintrenchinents were the builock-sheds, the buteher-yard, the sl: utehiter- house, 
and a guard-house of Buropeans. Behind these was the Bhuosa store (cut chaff), an 
what was formerly the Ball-alley (or racket-court), facing a low terrace, which also 
commanded the west side, Stull father to the rear was “Ommaney? . rere protected 
towards the Bhoosa intrenehments, in the event of their being taken by the enemy, by a 
deep ditch and a hedge of cactus, and fortified, should (Gabiime outpost he arr by 
the rebels, by a couple of guns, intended to sweep the road leadme to it and to the 
Scik Square. 

“Petween the Bhoosa intrenchments and the Bhervkhana (or sheep-pen), which 
adjoins the former, there was an nncompleted battery, simee finished, and then supplied 
v0 mortars, There was only avery weak native guard there, as the ground facing it 
had been im a great measure love Hed, and consisted of only has rums, and was, asides: 
commanded by the Bhoosa mtrepehments and Gubbins’ battery on one side, and thie 
Church garrison and Innes’ outpost on the other. Captain Botleau commaniled these 
outposts. 

“The churchyard was coutiguous to the sheep-pen. In ats centre was the ehurch—a 
Gothie building, with twenty low pinnacles, then converted into a store-room for gram, 
and guarded by a dozen Europe ans. At the gate to the cast was a mortar lsatteny, 
iestared to shell the whole of the western and northern buildings as far as the tron and 
stone bridges The victims of the former insurrection at cantonments were the first who 
were buried here. Tt had not before been used as a place of interment, but if was soon 
destined to be filled with heaps of the corpses of the gallant defenders of the Lucknow 
Zant On. 
© Innes’ outpost-—so called from having been, previonsly to the siege, the residence of 
Taeutenant M‘Leod Innes, of the engincers—was se parated, from the churehy: ard by a low 


mud wall, and faced to the west several very 
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large houses, sul : 

, | | Arec SCS, LOS8C( uently Stronely Oe he 

and filled with msurgent milemen aud iatchloekmen, The ate a lous i eae 
yf ; 


lower-roomed building, had a verandah to the east, eovercd hy a slopme pnid Soo 
another to the north. ; pus puna roof, and 


lt consisted of four large and several small rooms frontine the cee S aunle 

many opposite them in acentre room of which was a little starease re " io " 
and commanding through a bole in the wall a position to the west te rool, 
sort of courtyard leading to a bath-room, which projected sonauleiaiie eal ere 


of the main building, n Pe ae Eats 
v, in this respect resembling Gubhiny’ battery. From the outside, 


he arm bugs bbe every rp the wnt ofthe 
sunde-ainbloneconisa. Lucianne are 4 He ' ie : ant water, surrounded hy 
er nr ieee Pave! a Pe an cemetery, ou a very consulerable 

yun randiny the outpost from the cnemy’s side. tn 
front of the house, and im rear of the buildings already alluded to as possessed by the 
enemy, Was an extensi¢ low garden, then even covered with Ingh long grass, plantain 
trees, and prickly brambles. A stockade protected a portion of the west side of our 
ground from that which we tacitly allowed to be that of the enemy. To the north an 
earthen wall separated the compound of Innes’ house from the enemys positions, which 
consisted of the mound already mentioned, a number of mud luts, and two or three 
pukha buildings searecly six yards off, and overtopped by a mosque opposite, but farther 
commanded by several hich buildings across the river 

e Still further on were a garden and the rims of what had formerly been Shuf-ood- 
Dowlah (Jaggernath’s) house and the oflice of the Central India ELorse Company’s posts, 
both which buildings had very wisely been levelled by our cngmecrs. The whole of the 
north side of these positions was situated on the road leading along the river from the 
residency water-gate to the won bridge, moa direction from: cast to west. Where our 
mud wall was broken through, two stockades of beams stopped the gaps. At the end of 
one of these stockades was a mud shed, with a flight of stans leading to an upper room, 
known as the cock-loft, and commanding a eapital position of the iron bridge, which was 
searcely five hundred yards off. A little mosque, whieh Lafterwards made my residence, 
was in the eentre of the compound of this outpost and two or three low sheds or out- 
offices; a continuation of our earth wall, with stockaded gaps at Intervals, formed the 
only separations from what the eucry could casily have traversed, Tt was considered i 
sort of neutral ground. 

“Fortunately, this part was completely commanded by the Redan, the best, most 
strongly fortified, and most complete battery of the whole garrison, erected by Captian 
Fulton, one of our very best engineer officers, who deserved the greatest praise for the 
seentifie manner im which he constructed it. “The Whole e fhe river side; ane: Che 
buildings on the opposite banks, could be played on with our eamuon Sram here; and in 
the event of an attack, both the north and east as well ay the west sides could he 
swept with our grape from the two [8-pounders and Q-pounder om if. Tt was i the 
form of more than three-quarters of a circle, and was elevated considerably above the 


street. below, | | 
« Along the Redan to the porth, in an nregular Tne, extending as far as the hospital, 


was a wall of fascines, and. of carthwork, above which, and through whose Joopholes 
formed by sand-bags, our men were able to fic with cerlam effect. A low treneh ran 
within the residency compound so as to give ereater Shelter to theme, Brom ne 
the wall had, however, a much more formidable appearance, ae ee 
having a battery of two onns—Y-pounders -at the entrance called: the fae ie 1 
now blocked up by a stockade, was known as No. | Battery. Along me 1e4 eee, 
resideney and the hospital, and as far as the Barley Guard, was a cleat ae ann 0 
used as a garden, and bounded by a brick wall to the east, and the ea ee 
the Captam’s Bazaar to the north, a fine road Jeadiig past Utes Ae Ree ae 
Bailey Guard gate towards the tron bidee. “Tus space, at : t we _ pests 
hy four hundied wide, bem execedingly Jow, and wradually LB ate s ae : 
per Water Gate, fried A Odor Ce INCE Ss . 


: 0 wosite the up cael ayy 
CeO | bhng the resideney par excellence, 


(The hospital was another extensive building, resem 
©The pesileney itself has alicady been deserbed. 
T 


See pre Jat, ate. 
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but having besides the ground-floor only oue upper story, and no tyekhana below. The 
front rooms of the ground-floor were made use of for the officers, the interisr for the 
men, and the back part for a dispensary. It was formerly the banqueting hall of the 
residents, the lower apartments having been made use of for an offiee. A battery of 
three guns, an 18-pounder, a TS-anch howitzer, and a 9-pounder, were placed between 
the Water Gate and hospital. The night wing of the hospital served as a luboratory for 
making fusees and cartudees, and fronting if was placed a battery of three mortars. 

“The Bailey Guard was a continuation of the hospital, bat built on ground to which 
one had to descend cousiderably, A portion of it was used as a store-room, another as 
the treasury, a part as an office, and the remainder as the barracks of the native soldiers 
who guarded this place, commanded by Lieutenant Aitkins. faving on its left only the 
brick wall sumonnding the neutral space of the residency garden, already spoken of, it 
was by no means a strong position, To the right of these biildings was the Bailey 
Guard, par mathe, the guard-room of the sepoys formerly guarding the residency, but, 
bemg without our boundames, unapproachable by ether ourselves or the enemy. The 
vateway to the right was lofty, and a fine piece of architectiue, Phe gate was, however, 
to be blocked up with earth, andin the event of an entrance bemy foreed, two 9-pounders, 
and an S-inch howitzer between them, could shower grape and camster ito the 
assailants. 

“Dr. Payrer’s house, hke the Baley Guard, facing the cast, was also commandcd by 
the cloek-tower of the Purrecd Baksh palace, and the out-oflices of the Pehree hothee and 
Nakarkhana. It was a fine and eommodious lower-roomed heuse, raised on a con- 
siderable elevation, with a terrace, whenee there was excellent rifle-shooting, Pt was 
commanded by Captua Weston and Dr Payrer, who as a first-rate shot, and has seut 
many a sepoy to answer for lis sins am another world, A Q-pounder, loaded with grape, 


was placed am oa north-castern direction, to command the Bailey Guard giteway, if 


possible. 

“Coming out of Dr. Payrer’s house, and down the road to the left, was the ewil dis- 
pensary, which, bemeg situated between Dr. Payrer’s, the post-otlice, the Begum others, 
and the gaol, was Gne of the safest places mi the whole garrson. Lt had previously been 
a portion of the post-ofliee, 

“The post-ollice, during the siege, was one of the most importaut positious we had — 
commanding, as well as bemy commanded by, the Havilath gaol and a mosque to) the 
neht, and the clock-tower and out-otlices of the Pehree Nothee to the left. Tt was made 
the banach-room of a great portion of our soldiers, and contamed two tS's and 2 
Y-pounder pointed an diferent directions, and: protectime in some measnie the Finaneral 
Oflice and Sago’s garrisons below. Besides these, there were three mortars playing mnto 
the Cawnpoor road, the Motee Mahal palaces, and the buildings round abou the new 
palace and the old gaol. There was also a workshop attached to it, for the manufacture 
of tools and the preparation of shelly and fusecs. ft was the head-quarters of the 
engincers, whose office aud residence it was made, and besides offered accommodation 
tu several families, 

“The wall bounding the south side communicated, by breaches made in it, with the 


gaol, native hospital, school-houses, and the Cawupoor battery, as well as with the Judicial 


and Andersons garrisons, 


“Phe Financial Office outpost, a large two-storicd house, was, hike Sago’s garrison, at | 


first not mtended to be within the hue of our defences, and was only retamed om account 
of the positions bang most probably untenable by the cuamy, since they did not command 
any part of the resideney houses, which overtop them, at the same tine that they were 
cfu in repelling advanees made from the positions of the rebels on a level with it, It 
was barmeadcd on all sides with furniture and boves within, but the out-ofliees and gate- 


way were apparently very weak. The house itself was large and extensive, and had two 


verandahs, both well barrieaded, Tf commumeated with the residency through the post- 
offiee, and was dircetly below Dr. Payrer’s house. Captam Sanders, of the Toth, com- 
mnanded this outpost with great ability and courage. 

Savo’s outpost, a lowersroomed and comparatively rather small bnildiig, 
contiguous, beme only separated by a wall from it. Both these outposts, during the srege 
up to the arnval of the first ronforecauents, were particulaily dangerous ; and ther 


Was 


fYs ’ - * 
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a Ely Q 
eallant garrisons deserved particular praise fi es oe 
a a be ee pes ae particular praise for the brave defence they made. Previ { 
y slene as The re nee of ig ; Vomade, rOVIOUS 
4 He FOSIAC HE of Mrs, Sago, the mistress of a charity oe 
aud the Financial Ofice gurison were led a charity-sehool Both this 
as » commanded, not o ; 
post-oflice and avrer’s battery, but also by : } nly by those opposite. the 
. vty, but also by a darge building known as Azmmoollah’s 


Kethee, snd a small brick bu ‘ : 
‘ cho stlie ihdine forme ‘| 
if D rly used as a ganil z ait 
shodas.® " pee ling house In) the Lueknow 


¢ : 
A narrow passage, which during 1 
we siere prov “its 
nn to the jadiaal oflice, an ex ‘i ge proved fatal to many a poor fellow, led 
G tl dl ree an extensive upper-roomed house, commanded by Ca ‘tani 
weinOn eta autry, situated between Anderson's and the post-ofh oar - | 
and also a very important position, greatly exposed to the ¢ haere a Pmanen Bere 
; : . : . ‘ > OY er ey 7 . : 
from a high turret of Johannes’ house to the south. Tt h Tart a oe et hee oe 
at a . J ,the hinges e hee 
residenee of the late well-known Mr. George Beechey ee ee 
tected it from the road-side. 7 / 
«he @aoll avery fine, ary, : 
os m i . iC, aly, and lofty quadrangular bralding, divided into four equal- 
sized compartna’ nts, with barred doors and four openmys, was surrounded by a fine 
square Of comfortable out-ollices, and situated between the Cawupoor battery to the 
south, the post-office Co the north, the judicial office to the right or east, and ine sells 
houses aud native hospital to the west. Tt was used as a barrack titi, 
ogy’ ‘ ‘ . « ‘ np : * : ; 

Nhe native hospital, a square of low out-oflices, was situated between the school- 
houses, the brigade mess, the post-ofliee and cial dispensary, and the gaol It was 
a tolerably safe place, : 

oe my 1 ’ ve , ‘ yg ve \ hare ‘ : 

Phe Beguin’s Kotheet —so called from having previously been the dwelling-place of 

b 4 =a t y 


A wall of fascines and carth pro- 


y hes € p : Yr ‘ < 1 *. - f 
the grand-daughter of Buhsh Ally, and whose mother had been Mass AV aliaiecewasuneit 


the mont ¢ Stensive buildings within the whole tine of our mitrenchments. A lofty gateway 
nearly honting the road dead to Johannes’ house served as an eutrauee. “A double 
rane of ont-ofltees formed a square within a square, one ade of which consisted of a fine 
Eaanmbarta, or place of Molammedan worship, Some of these buildings contamed fine 
and lofty apartincnts, afterwards made use of by officers’ famibes, others were lower- 
roomed evok-houses, bat having very deep foundations, and appears from the road 
leading: past. the post-oflice to Dr. Faveer’s, to be considerably Ingh. A fine upper- 
roomed house, pated green and yellow, served as the commussariat store-rooms, 
Admosque which, at the desire of the beginn, was uot made use of, was within this hothee, 
Nhe male mhabitants of the place were required, as the Begun Kothee was supposed to be 
pretty safe, to garnson the Bhousa intrenchiments, bemg 1 the very centre of our 
defences, 

‘Mr. Sequera’s house, and the stabling neat to al, then used asa canteen and hhquor 
store-room, were, together with the mam guard-house beland, considered ay fonnmg 
part of the Begum hothee, and were connected with wt by a breach mas ll and several 
Harrow passages.” 

The foregomy description of the resideney by Mr. Rees, will be much better under- 
stood by a reference to the ground plan which accompanies his Narrative, as also by the 
eoloured plah published with the Culewtla Gazettes Fa fraordinary, of December ord 
and Lith, 1857. Phe report of the defence of the resideney of Lucknow, transmitted by 
Colonel Engels te the cover mor- genera m September, 1857, and the detuals of the siege 
aid successive battles previous ty the final eapture of (he city by the British forces under 
Sip Colin Campbell, m Vineh, E858, related m the Hestury of the Lndian Mutiny,; will 
supply much mitcresting detail im connection with the past and present state ol the 


capital of Oude. 
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THE PULE-FORTRESS OF GWATIOR. 


Tur ety or town of Gwalior, capital of the Mahratta state of that name, is situated at the 
hase of a precipitous, wolated rock, about 80 miles 8. from the city of Agra, and 772 
NW. of Caleutta, im 26° PIXON: Tat., and 78° 30°. long. The celebrated jull-fortress, 
from which its clnef umportance is derived, ts built upon the rock mentioned, which is one 
wile and a-half in length, by abont 800 vards wide; the clevation from the plam, at the 
northern extremity of the platean, bemy 8f2 feet. The sides of the rock are precyptous 
and rugged, and are mipossible of ascent but by ladders, or by a single approwh on the 
north-eastern side, where at gradually dips toward the plam. Around the brink of the 
precipice a stone parapet is erected, within which rises the fort of the Maharajah Sandia, 
one of the most tried and faithful of the native prmees of India. 

The entranee to the enclosure within the rampart as near the north cud of the 
east side; in the lower part by a steep road, and in the upper part by steps ent in 
the rock, wide enough to permit elephants to make the ascent. A igh and massive wall 
protects the outer side of this huge starrease : seven gateways are placed at mtcrvals along 
insaseent; and guns at the summit command the whole of it. Withne the enelosare of 
anoncr rampart is the ertadel—an antique palaec surmounted by kiosks, with six dofty 
round towers or dastions, conneeted by walls of immense thickness and extent. It has 
been caleulated that at least 15,000 men would be requisite to garrison this fortress com- 
pletely ; and at has always been considered of great importance among the native 
chiefs. Tradition reports it to have becu uscd as a stronghold durmg more than a thou- 
sand years, 

Gwahor has, undoubtedly, nM all ages heen a military post of great Importance, aN 
Well from ats ed peeuhanty of position, as from ats centrical situation in Eimdoostan, 
Under the impenal domination of Akbor and Aurungzche, if was oeeupred as a state 
prison, in wlach Ghnowous branches of the rernme amily, or subjugated pruces of other 
states, were confined until death reheved them from the thraldom of captivity.  Wathin 
the daaits of the fortress the roval prisoners were not debarred cujovment, so far as it was 
compatible with ther safe heeping ; and among other expedients provided: for their 
muscment, a numerous menagene of lions, tigers, and other wild annnals, was 
hept within the fort. On account of its presumed security when at first came into the 
possession of the Mahrattas (who also retamed ifs use as a state prison), it was made a 
principal depot for artilery, ammunition, aud mulitary stores, 

(pon the dismemberment of the Mogul empire, after the death of Aurunygzehe, 
Gwahor fellinto the hands of a Jat chief, hnown as the tana of Gohud. From Ae or 
lis descendants, it was acquired by stratagem by Simdia, the ruling ehief of the 
Miahrattas, m 1779. From the latter it was, however, wrested im the following year by 
a British foree wider Major Popham; who, tle ‘spite ifs repute for mpregnabifity , csealaded 
the searped rock on ai hit stood, at diy bnenk on the 8rd of August, 1780, and planted 
the British colours ou the stammit of its fowers. The storming party on this dangerous 
cvploit was led by Captain Bruce, brother of the great Abyssnian traveller, Phree years 
afterwards the fortress was restored to the rana of Gohud by Mr. Hastings, the governor 
general, Who soon found occasion to regret the cession; and, changing his poney, 
Sane ened aevressive measures on the part of Sindia, wlich eventually agar pheced. the 
linportant forticss in the hands of the Mahratta chief Thus affiurs contin until 
shortly after the commencement of the present century; when, offence having been given 
to the Company’s gosermncnt by the Sindie family, hostilitres avai broke out, and the 
power of the Aialie afta recerved a severe check, At this time, Ni from the year (7b, 
Whe Madhajee Sidia dicd, the dommuons of this umportiant Panic of the great islet 
tribes of India, extended fren beyond Delhi on the north, to near Bombay on the south, 
and from the Ganues to Gajycrat; avast remon, acquired aud held by means as atrocious 
ws any recorded in the history af India, War h: wing becn found mevitable to cmb the 
abromunce and dapacity of the Mahratt: 1s, Sar Arthur Wellesley, on the 2ist of Atgust, 


1805, niflieted a severe chastisement upon them at the battle of A ssaye (a fortified village | 
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near the junction of the Kana and Juah rivers. 26 ; : ; 
ae yuan rivers, 261 miles north-west of Hyd 
n this occasion, the force of Sindia and his confederat ee 
’ ae ; vee S contederate nail 
supported by above a hundred pieces of artillery. The Brith \ ue red 50,0000 men, 
: . ‘ . , : S Ep » 
and their victory, though complete, was dearly purch i A ered but 4,590 men ; 

: . = 3 uh 4 : ‘Cc ASC ( ) y ee , . Y . 
querors lay dead or wounded upon the field at] ‘ose 7 he onesthntd ob te cat 
hee Aral iG | OU woresl a ‘ Ic Close Of the Saueumary action. Of 
Is 1c = a a as, y~ \\ cre stan. Ihe bodies of the fallen VN ere rar tt : | : 
masses, and ninety-cight picecs of canuon remamed as tr Se ME Lent 

ee muned as trophies of British valour 

After a scrics of engagements, the result of each bemy disast t | 

ee sastrous oar ; 
Sindia, he sued for peace, which was granted in December, T8O0k up : a NO! 
ees rhe ; , upon ¢ 1 
an Immense cession of termtory to the Enelish: and shanty ha ee My : 
he :, Bes; i alterware ayer 
Sindia, the ruling chief, entered the general lie se Sh \ pe OU Ne 
Foot 5 al alhanee, of whieh the British government 
ormed the dominant portion, and avreed to receive a. 
bes ity eceive into Tis capital a subsidiary British 
force, whose expenses were to be defrayed by the reve 
} ’ ' : v the revenues of the territories wrested trom 
um. The fortress of Gwahor remnned in the ade me 
oo ¢ possession of Sindia, and the eity was 
then adopted by him as the capital of his states, and the lead quarters of the cont 1 { 
a) . . » ’ + . . . ‘ : * ‘ ‘ : ] rCHL 
a W yes . oa es British officers only, . 
fhe town of Gwalior is of considerable exte ; 
eee ee - oe able extent and well populated, runuing along the 
: ‘ Y , : ad ern : es of the rock on which the fortress as built. It 
ontans anuumber of handsome edifices = or Te af 
iil is obtained in abundane ae ae eae ei Re cue oe 
ane ; ance fr ty ee 
} oe ee rom the neigh jour tills, that form an amphitheatre 
round the town and rock at distances varying from one to four miles. Wathin the walls 
of the fort are large natural caverns, descending into the bowels of the Tull on whieh at 
is built, by which a perpetual supply of exccllent water is preserved to the mhabitants of 
the elevated region. 

Besides this famous stronghold, there has always casted at Gwahor a stationary 
camp of the maharajah, called the Taskur—a poor collection of rude buildings extending 
toa great distance from the south-west faee of the rock, and of seeondary importance as 
regards situation or strength. If was here the greater portion of the contingent troops 
were stationed; and these, though m= the service ofa Mahratta state, consisted chielly 
of Hindoostanees, like the scpoys of the Bengal amy, the Mahrattas formmg a very 
mconsiderable minority of the number. ‘The contingent embraced all three arms of the 
serviec---infantry, cavalry, aud artillery ; and formed of itself'a compact army, 

We now turn to events conneeted with the sepoy mutiny of 1807, 1m which the Gwalior 
contingent took no inconsiderable part, and the result of which was highly honourabie 


to the good fiuth and loyalty of the maharayah, 

The disasters at Gwahor began on Sunday, the Pith of June; previously to which, 
however, the resident at the court of Sindia bad reeenved information which led him to 
believe that the contingent, wlach consisted of seven regiments of mifantry, two of cavalry, 
and four batteries of artillery, were thoroughly disaficeted, both m the mum body at 
Gwahor and the detachments on out-scrvice, Ay a precautionary measure, all the 
ladies and children of the European civil and nniltary officers were sent in from the 
eantonment to the residency, on the 28th of May, for protection, Some of the superior 
military. officers, including Dr. Kirk, the supermtending surgeon of the contingent, 
doubted the evistence of danger, and declared their entire confidence 1 the loyalty 
of the troops; and, through thei iflucaee, the ladies, on the 29th and 30th, returned 
to their homes at the station, much to the apparent delight of the seposs, who Joudly 
expressed their gratification at the generous relanee thus placed on there Ru CHNy a 

Just fourteen days after this exhibition of attachment the misk fell. At mine oelock 


: ' “aR \ ay nt at 
on the evening of Sunday, the Lith of Jane, an slarin was given : He sale nl th : 
' «i ard. t naiediately mp confnsion ¢ 
tr re covolt ! Shots were heard, and all was 1 \ 
the troops were im re ; itloarine 


7. s Nan ' ~ Any ¢ 
the bungalows of the Kuropean famihes , but no one at first could: give "3 aie 
outbreak, Startled by the first ery of revolt, people rushed from them houses, ¢ , : 
tly, ‘ f ; . R Mio alar feame general as Ule 
family found others ma siintliur state of consteriiiion, a _ ie ae raed 
nicht wore on, and, m the darkness, families were separated, ae i i ee ne 
more ) : “andar > Tt Oras u 
ahandommeg ther homes, souclit hiding-places the ve ls, eae i oe re a 
» ; , r Wea OWS ‘ ‘ 
Mion arose the (lames fron burning FETs ; 
se-tops and in huts. Phen arose er nea 
hou \ of sepoys, the blood, and yet hantiug for ther prey, 
came gangs of scpoys, 


s ¥ away \ 
In weapons reehing wit pie me 

; TS ell into the 
whieh could not Jong be concea Among others who 


led from them sight. 


hands of the murderers were t 
conspicuously trustful of ther meu; and by those men they were slain, with others, on 
the meght of the outbreak, Dr. hirk, with bis wife and child, concealed themselves im 
a garden during the night; bat, in the moruing, they were discovered. Mrs, Kirk was 
robbed, but was not at the time further l-treated; her husband was shot dead before 
her eyes. At this miserable sight the poor woman begeed the murderers to put an end 
to her also; but, pointing to the corpse of her husband, they rephed with some feeling — 
“No, we have billed you already!” Such of the Europeans as could get away escaped 
to Agra; and if is some mitigation of the guilt of the mutinous troops that they allowed 
the ladies and children to depart without il-using them, beyond the mere act of 
plundering such as had any property about them. 

The position of Sindia was now a very trying: one, As soon as the troops of Ins 
contingent had murdered or driven away ther Enropean officers, they went to him, placed 
their services at lis disposal, and demanded that he would Jead them against the British 
at Agra: but he not only refused to sanction them previous outrages, but endeavoured to 
prevent them marching towards Agra ; and in this he sueeceded until an advanced 
period of the autumn. In September, however, they could no longer be restrained ; 
and, on the 7th of that month, the native officers of the different corps waited upon 
Sindia, and demanded to be led either to Agra or Cawnpoor, As the answer to their 
request was not conformable to their wishes, they seized the means of conveyance, and 
the main body of them left Guahor, but without offermg violence to their ehief. 

At leneth, the disasters that had followed every effort of the rebellious troops when 
opposed to British valour, compelled them to seek some position m which, at a moment 
of amnuiuent perl, they meght be able to miamtain themselves with some prospect of 
success» and Gwahor bemg the most moportant stronghold im Ceutral India likely to be 
accessible to them, they turned them eyes toward it-as a place of refuge in ease ol 
extremity, This view bemg adopted by the cliefy in revolt, the Mahratta and Raj poot 
msuryzents resolved that, if Sindia would: not jon them: agamst the British, they would 
attack and dethrone hun, and instal another maharayah me das place. Po effect {lis 
object, the rebel forees, towards the end of May, 1898, drew near Gavahor, and were 
met in the field by Smdia, whose whole foree then consisted of about 9,000 men and 
cight guns. The strength of the enemy was somewhere about E1900 men, with twelve 
vuns. The rebel swere led by the rance of Jhansi, the nawab of Banda, Tantia Topee, 
Rao Salah (nephew of the Nana), and other clicty of eminence, both Mohammedan and 
Hindoo; and at 7 a.v.on the Ist of June, they made ther appearance before the capital 
in order of battle. Smaia divided las army into three columns or divisions, the centre 
of which he commanded in person. The engagement had scarecly commenced, when 
the whole of the troops of Sindia, with the exception of las hody-guard, went over ina 
body to the cnemy. The contest was, howevcr, continued till half the number of the 
fthfal guard had fallen, when the rest fled with them master to seck safety at Agra. 
Ducetly the maharajah had thus abandoned his capital, the rebels entered at, anid 
endenvomed to form a government of their own. They chose Nana Salib as Pershwa 
or head of all the Mahiatta confederacy, and appointed lis nephew, Rao Salnb, chief 
of Gwalor, which arrangement was assented to by the distoyal troops of Sindia, as well 
as by those belonging to other elucty in cmmity with hin. Durmg the rebel oceupation 
of Gwator, the bulk of the army under the rance of Jhansi, remamed encamped ina 
garden callcd the Phoolbagh, outside the city, and all due precautions were taken to 
vuard the approaches: the property of the principal inhabitants was sequestered , the 
treasures of the maharajah were seized by the connivance of a treacherous servant, 
named Amecchaud Batya, who had been his father’s treasurer, and a formal eonfisea- 
tion of all the royal property was deckured, 

The possession of Gwalior by the rebels was uot of Jong duration, for it was 
considercd by the supreme government to be of the greatest upportance that the daring 
act of its seizure Should be promptly and effectually chastised. A force, under the eom- 
mand of Sir Hugh Rose, was therefore dispatched for its recovery; and so rapid were the 
movements of the British troops, that by the mornmy of the 6th of June they had 
reached the enntonments. A series of engagements occupied the uext three days, 
which all ended in the discomfiture of the rebels. By the evening of the 18th they had 
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completely lost heat; and on finding the he 
the hands of the British, they threw. away 
Which cut them down an great numbers’ 


iwhts surrounding 4 portion of the town in 


‘cy Ger Sey as F 1 
fe ae a fied, pursued by the cavalry, 
; > and, DY Tour a’cloek iy the atte ar 
} oe ee ; 2 TN AY Ldn the afternoon of the 
19th, Sir Hugh Rose was master of Gwahor, to the utter dismay of the whole rebel 


confederacy. On the 20th, Sindia—who had been sent for from 
was restored to his throne with as much of Onent 
the cucumstances—the general and his staff 
the strects from the camp to the palace: and 
the inhabitants as lined the streets sce 
throne. 


Vere for the purpose = = 

al pommpas could be made avalable mnder 

accompanying tam im procession throaeh 
hen) 


med dehehted to welcome Sindia back to dats 


THE CITY OF DELI, 


ae a ool On the western bank of the nver J unina, 1S sitttated Ww 
pe ee ‘. 2) ie o bs Ie., and 1s distant front Allahabad 129 miles; from Caleutta 
2705 O60 from Dbomoay; and 1,295 from Madras; the three lastenamed heme the 
Wuropean capitals of British India, ‘fhe origin of the city as earned back by tradition 
toa period long anterior to the commencement of the Christin cra, ats CVStOnee beme 
recorded in the Maha Bharul, a Vindoo poem of remote antiquity. Tn this epie, at 1s 
mentioned as being then under the rule of a Raypoot line of prmecs, of whom the fast was 
driven from his capital vn. 1050. In the year 1206, the emperor Mahmood of Cihaznee, 
Whose predecessor, Shahab-oo-deeu, had earctully trared several Turki staves for the 
government of kingdoms subdued by hin, invested one of them, named Kooth-oo-deen, 
With the meni of rovaity at Della, and thus mauenmated the lme named from the seat 
of ther government © the Slave Kings of Dalht?’* In 1299, a Mogul mvasion wioneht 
creat calamities upon the people, which were mereascd by the tyranny of Mohammed 
Voehlak (a descendant of the first slave lane), who having taken tinbiage at the complamts 
of the imhabitants, determincd, aa 16G9, to transfer the seat of las woavermment from 
Della to Deogin, 7 E90 miles distant, and commanded the mbabitants of the former to 
reniove at once to the latter pleee, to which he gave the mane of Dowhuabad, and there 
built the massive fort still oustme st After this, the people wore twiee permutted: to 
return to Delhi, and agiua twice were compelled, on pam of death, to abandon ital 
these removals beme more or less attended with the honors of famine, oceastoning the 
death of thousands, In 1898, 'Thnur the lame, or ‘Mumerhinc -desranvted the “ dire- 
brand of the Umiverse,? and the Apostle of Desoltton’—rivaded India, and, beatine 
down all opposition, ravaged the country on tis way to D. thi, whieh he took possession 
of, and pat every male inhabitant over filleen years of age to death, Test they shonhd take 
part with their countrymen yet an arms against the moyaders, The uumber of the slun 
upon this oceasion, amounted, eccording to the Mohammedan writers, to more than 
100,060. The city, which had been surrcudered under a solemm assturiee of protection, 
was then entered by the victor, who was there proclaimed emperor ol India. While 
Tamerlane was engaged im celebratmg a feast i commenoranon of his conquest, - 
ferocious soldery, regardless of the dearly purchased promise of ther « hich, Commence 
them accustomed course of rapine and plunder; apon which, the Phinduos, pneu ie 
desperation by witnessing the disvrace of them wives and danghters, shut the a 
snerifiecd the women and cluldren, and rushed out to slay cid he slain, i a. ae 
Mogul army now rushed mito the town, an ns reneral massacre Sie ee 
streets were rendered mipassable by heaps of the dead, At fa eae orate S _ a 
tants, stupefied by the overpowerng nAber uy a ee en ae 
ams, and submitted, without further resistance, fo The seit a 
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Delhi yielded an enormous booty in gold, silver, and jewels, especially rubies and 
diamonds,  Ferishta, the historian, declares that the amount sti ited by lus anthority so 
far exceeds belief, that he reframs from mentioning it. Neither docs he give the number 
of persons of all ranks dragecd into slavery; among whom were many masons and other 
artificers competent to the erection of a mosque, mn lie ‘h the sangmnary Tina, previous 
to his departure from the city he had desclated, offered up thanks for the punishment 
he had been enabled to mflict upon the inhabit: ints. For many weeks Delhi remained 
unvoverned, and nearly ummbhabited; and the territory belonging to it beeame in a short 
time sv rcduced by the ravages and aggressions of nehbourmge. chiefs, that it extended 
in one direction but twelve mile s, and, m another, scarcely a ile from the city, 

By the vicissitudes common to Eastern history, Delhr after some time gradually 
recovered its importance, and became again the capital of an extensive dominion, 
unaffected by the convulsions around if, until the early put of the sisteenth century, 
when, after a sanguinary conflict. at Paniput, continued to the very walls of the erty, it 
was surrendered to the emperor Baber, sixth im descent from ‘Timur. From this period 
until the regen of Shah Jehan, which commeneed in 1627, little of moment appears on 
record as regards Delhi; but durmy the lifetime of that monarch, the city was rebtilt on 
amagnificent plan, far ‘sips ASST the origmal design; and the ‘imperial establishinents 
being now removed thither, sumptuous cadifices were built for the nobles and public 
pilices: and Della bee ame Im appearance, as it had long beea im rank, an mmperal city. 

lve the reign of Mohammed Shah, Delhi was subject to continual alarms from 
the struggles for power that raged among the nobiles of the court, and an attempt to 
subvert the authority of the cmperor by setting up Abdullah Khan as a rival to the 
throne, in whose behalf a foree was collected. ‘the armies of Mohammed and of the pre- 
tender met between Agra and Della, and the latter was srgnally defeated and made pre 
soner. Mohammed Shalventered Delliain trinmph——the empress-mother receiny lin at 
the entrance of the harem, beanng a basin filled with gems and new coms, which she 
poured over das head as a “wave-offering”? of joy and thanksgiving, Phe rena of 
Mohammed was marked by weakness, amid by the open extravagance and corruption 
that prevailed amon all classes, from the emperor downwards ; while the intrigues of the 
Mialivatted.seerotanliak livin with a net from which, ultimately, he found at Impossible to 
escape with fe | The Kingdom, weakened by meapacity aud hinelcer: at length attracted 
the notice of Nadie the Per-aan, an adventurer who had mounted the liroie ol that 
hinedom in 1735, under the tithe of Nadir Shah, the “wonderful hing 3? and who now, 
at the head of a formidable amny, advanced towards Dell. After an action with the al. 
commanded troops of olemaed: who were sigmally defeated, and the king made 
mmsoner, the conqueror marched ito Della, and ests ablished inane In the roval palace, 
distributiny lus troops throughout the ety, ‘cl stationmng detachments mm various places 
for the protection of the mbabitants. Durmy the first day strict discipline was main- 
taincd, and all was qmet; but, on the second, a rumour spread of the death of Nadir 
Shahi; and the populace sianvedloal ely visiug, hin all the Persians with reach, to the 
number of 700, including some of. those who had been stationed for the protection 
of private ie Iles, The tumult contmued during the whole mght; and at daybreak 
Nadir Shah mounted lias horse and salhed forth, behesing that Ins presence would at once 
restore order by proving the error of the curre it report. Fhyhts of stones, arrows, and 
bullets from the houses soon undecewed dim; and one of (nae Clicfs Lemyg Tilted at dirs 
side by a shot amned at himscif, he ordered hus troops to retahate, and not lewe a 
sunl alive where thes should discover the corpse of a Persian, Phas eonninail unvolving 
license for a general inassacre, was cagerly obeyed: the soldiery rushed ito the houses, 
and gave free loose to them revenge, and lust, and covetousness. ‘The streets of Delhi 
strenmed with blood, usany thorenehifares wore blocked up with carcasses; flames burst 
forth mall pats of the town, where the wretehed inhabitants, distracted hy the thought 

of beholding them wives and children im the hands of the. enc my, had preferre do sharmy 

with them a fiery death. The shrieks and groans of the dying and the dishonored 
plereed the air, overpoweunmg atttines the fearful Hnpreealons, or yet more fiendish 
scoffinus of them persecutors, and, from suniuse to broad noon, these ‘horrid silts and 
sounds continued unabated, Nadie Shah, after assume the te arhle mandate, went toa 
little mosque im the great bazaar near the centre ok le city, and there Fennel 
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gloomy silence until he was aroused by the entrance of his royal 
Shah, whose deep distress for the sufferines of the people 
conqueror to command that the meassaepe should 
according to the lowest trustworthy st enieint 

S ‘ | 
sword; while the native authors compute the nu 
about 10,000 women threw thems lye. 


prtsoner, Molamied 
if doneth prevatled upon the 
HE EOTSC. Ih this tertible piushmeat, 
80,000 Haman bemes were put to the 
tiber ay reachines | 0,009, addi, that 
Into wells, to EAca pe Gulrace, some of when were 
calamity were so prostrated hy the heer ce : oe oe 
: ae ae ie, elke ley appear to have wanted enerey 
even to perform: the obsequtes of the dead. Tt as recoiled). “that: “niestver aly gt aie 
Hindoo houses, where one ota fanuly smvivcd, he would pile thaty or lorty carcasses one 
On the top of the other, and dum them » and so they did an the streets: nolvithsiandic 
which, there still remained SOomany, that for oa considerable tune there was ha siteeh 
Tone eS “Petes ALY of these Wats. Alter some davs, the stench anise frome the mel- 
titudes of unburied dead beeounug nfolerable, the bodies were dragced ito the rivet 
thrown into pits, or cle collected tovethor im heaps, without distinetion of Mussulman - 
Hindoo, and burnt with the iubish of the ruined houses, nati all were disposed of.” 

The suffermes of the people of Delhi were not vet sufficient to eypiite ther offence, 
A yilé was demanded by the conqueror, which absorbed ftom twenty-lve. to thirty 
millions sterling, exelusive of the plunder already grasped. ‘The exaetion of this enor 
mous penalty was aeccomparticd With exeessive seventy, Which erew amore intense as the 
diliculty of comphance beeame more apparent. Numbers of the nobility, merchants, 
and traders resorted to suede, to avoid the diserace and torture that followed. the 
mialuhty to fuenish the amount required of them, whale others pershed under the 
ectelties imfheted. Tn Scott's fistury of the Deccan, the follownes description by an 
eye-witness, is quoted from a journal hept by an ihabitant of Deir dure this tere 
rible epoch in its: history lt was, before, 2 general massacre, but mow a system 
of individual murders Tn every chamber and house was heard the ery of affletion, 
Sleep and rest: forsook the city. Lhe panes of hunger and sickness were not) lone 
absent; and no mormime passed that whole crowds a every street and dane were not 
found dead. Uhe citizens vaanly strove to cseape these madtiphed ealanuties by flight, 
Phe roads were blocked up, and all attempts to leave the city wore punished by aittila. 
tion of the ears or nose ountibat foneth the disnity of human nature ben subdued 
by terror—-the wretched: sufferers slauk away into holes and corners, aud concred dowa 
before Chem oppressors he the tightened aumaals of the descrt? — 

On the Lith of Apo, 1739, the Porsman amvader quitted Dahli after a residenec 
of filtyeerght days, beam with tim plunder an eom, bulhon, wold aud: silver plate, 
brocades and jewels, to un imealentable extent. ‘Phe money alone was computed to 
exceed thaty milous stern | Numerous elephants and enamels were also taken away, 
with many lanmndeeds of the most shifled workmen and afifieers, ‘The desolation of Della 
was fora time complete. 

But Della, in ats rum, was simp 
in India under the sceptre of the Vlogul dyuasties. 
itoas recorded ima history of Timdoostun, by a native waiter 
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became denoptil ated through thes SAVALE eau of its pata seat rin 1739. Fifteen 
vears after this termble visitation, the city was agam given over to pillage and slaughter 
by the troops of Ahmed Shah, the second in snecession from Nadir the ilecioens 
In 1759, the Mogul power suecumbed to the energy and superior tactics of the Mahrattas, 
who beeame niasters of the terrmtory of Tndia from the Indus and Himalaya on the north, | 
to nearly the extremity of the penmmsula on the sonth; but the pomp and chrenmstanee 
that had adorned the ¢: apttal of the Moguls was now rraunslenied to Poonah. Ets fading 
rlory did not, however, exempt it from further nusfortune 5 and ina fearful stragele which 
buena between the Mi; ahiattas and the Rajpoots in 1767, Delhi was again centered hy a 
hostile force of the former, under Sewdasheo Rao Bhow. ‘Phe victors, on taking pos- 
session of the city, consummated their success by defacing ifs palaces, tombs, and shires, 
for the sake of the rich ornaments winch had been spared by the Perstans avd Afehans. 
They also tore down the silver ceilmg of the fall of Audience, which was. comed 
Into seventeen lacs of rupecs (2170,000); seized the throne ail al other royal 
ornaments, and destroyed the male mhabitants without distinction of rank or age. The 
emperor Shah Alum, who succeeded Alumygcer TL upon the despoiled throne of the 
Moguls, had been constramed to abandon the eapital and take up his) residence 
at Allahabad, under the proteetion of the Bnehsh; when, by a sudden revalsion of pohey 
on the part of the Mahrattas i 1770, he was intormed, that af he did not ehoose 
to accept the invitation given to him to return to dns eapital, lus son would be placed on 
the throne, Aceedimg to this necessity, Shah Adu exched Delhi an Deecmber, 1774, 
and entered its ancient gates anid the Tecan tons of the populace. Prom this tine 
until his death (some thaty-six years subsequently), his ite was a earecer of unimftcriupted 
misery, through the tyranny of Jus Mahratta alnes and the bad futh of the last Iadia | 
Company and their s¢ rvauts, who were alternately his protectors and tis oppressors. AL 
length, on the 10th of Septe mber, 1803, he formally surrendered himself and his emprre 
into the hands ot the Company, In retuim tor ther protection and an annual stipend 
. thirteen and a-half lacs of rupees,* reserving to lamoself the nonmmmal tithe of Eiaperor 

{ Delhi; and from this time until the outbreak of the revolt mm May, 1857, the city of | 
Delhi remianed im the unimetcrrupted possession of its Hnebsh usters. | 

The suecessive iivasions by ‘hie Persians, the Afghans, and the Mabrattas, and the 
destruction that unvanably followed there conquests, Will account for the extensive belt of 
runs which, for a distance of some twe ntyonules, cuvinon the city built by Shah Jehan. 
For the devastation within its walls, conscquent upon its storm and. reeaptuie by the | 
British troops under General Sir Archdale Wilson, m September, 1857, we must refer to 
the followmy extracts, fom details furnished by the actors im the ternble drama of re- 
tribution :;—“ Wathout the walls the devastation was widely spread, but ram had concen- 
trated its fury upon the all-starred city. fiom the Lahore wate to the village of Subzee 
Mundee, on the Kurnaul road, there was an almost continuous line of carcasses of canicls, 
horses, satel bullocks, wath ici: shins dred imto parchment over the sapless Ronee. 
Here and there were remams of intrenchments where battles had been fought on 
the road. From Dadulee Serai, a short distanee from the Lahore gate, every. tree 
was either levelled with the ground, or the branches were lopped off by round shot: 
the garden-houses of the wealthy mee ns were, mm almost every tistance, masses of bruins, 
with the remains of men and beasts ble afligivie around them, ILere ‘iui there might be 
scen the perfectly white skeleton of one w tho had shared in the terible struggle 
of the siege, and had fallen unnoticed and unremembered by das fellows; while on 
all sides lay scattered fragments of clothimy, cartonch boxes, and exploded shells, 
Around the Subzee Mundce all fohave was destroyed; the gaily couumuneuted residenecs 
in the vicunity of the Scrat were now mere masses of blac keue drums, with broken saad- 
bags and shattered loopholed walls, that proclamed the fiery ordeal through which the 
combatants on cither ce had passed. With the exception of the Morce bastion and the 
Cashinere gate (both on the north-east side of the eity), the line of defences did) uot ex- 
hibit much traccs of unjury; but within the walls, the appearanee of the city was fearfully 
desolate. Hutermy by the Cashinere vate, the first object seen was the Mamguard, vow 
amass of rus. St. James’s chureh neat appeared, battered with shot even up to the 
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ball and eross that surmounted the edifiee. ost of t) 
the palace were mere ruins Hleckened by fire. A large Structtue, oveupied as the Delhi 
bank at the time of the outbreak, and formerly the residence of the Beeum Stmrvo had 
nothine but the outer walls and portions of a verandah remarnie, Li i ae 
Jeadime thenee to the Chandnee Chouk, every house bore visible proof of iis chaeaes at 
musket-balls that were poured upon the defenders of the place, i 


| as they retreated, 
sticet by street and house by house, towards the palace. Ta aany of the AVeTUCS 


were still to be scen the dra of arehes which had been built ti bx Vieachel elimi swan 
broken ato by the advareme troops. The streets had been eut up mito firelaus by the 
action of shot and shell, that) ploughed np thar surface. Touse-doors and hue 
eates lay about in ail dircetions, some of which had been strongly backed up iy 
massive stoue-work aud heavy beans of wood, while the reniains of sand-bag defenees 
were passed at every comer But three of the seven eates of the city were as vel 
penmilted to be opened; namely, the Cashmere gate at the north-east angle, towards the 
old cantonments; the Lahore gate on the west side, opposite the primeipal cutrance 
to the palace; and the Calcutta gate on the cast, eommanieating with the bridve of boats 
over the Jumma, and the road to Mecrat—the other four cutrances to the place having 
been blocked up with solidymasonry durmg the siege.” 

The assanit upon the city, on the momung of the Pith of September, has been thus 
desertbed :—“ The siznal for the rush of the two columns upon the breaches right and left 
of the Cashmere gate, was to be the exploston at the gate itself, by whieh at would be 
blown open. This was effected by two officers of engicers, Licntenants Salkeld and 
Home, accompaned by Sergeants Smith, Camuchael, and) Grierson, and Bugler 
Hawthorne, with ten Punjabec sappers and miaers. ta the performance of this hazard- 
ous daty, nearly the whole party were more or less wounded or killed. ‘Phey succeeded, 
however, me affixing the bags of powder to the gate and blowing i open, upon which the 
assault was given at the bicaches. The ladder parties at the head of the assaulting 
columns sufiered greatly ; but the principal loss took place after the entrance had been 
Cfeeted. A lodement bem Chis obtaned, the troops made steady progress on the Lith 
aud two following days, occupying the open space near the chureh, captiuninye all the 
northern wall and gates of the ety, and pushing on to and sciaing the magazime, until 
the cvenme of the P6th, when a linc of posts was established across the city, from the 
Cubool gate to the magazine. and some montis placed in the magazine compotnd com- 
menced playing upow Selunghur and the palace. ‘Phe poneipal events On the 17th and 
[Sth was the shellmy of those edifices. Early on the morning of the 17th, the left wing 
of the British foree was pushed forward from the magazine to the house formerly used S 
the Delhi bank, which commanded the great gateway of the palace opposite the ees 
Chouk ; and shortly afterwards, the posts along the whole line were advanced as . 
the eanal. The fire of the cnemy at Schinghur was kept down by that of the British, 
and the resistanee i front began to be less vigorous, Throughout the night, anil oe 
the whole of the ISth, the fire upon the palace and Schmehur was mamtamed; (he 
fortress, in retian, only firmg a few shots, wiuel did no harm. On the left, the ae 
at ne eee wis strengthened and, during the night, the ae has 
the houses in them front towards the Burn bastion, which eommanded the Lahore ga . 

“OL -asth and 19th, the mortar batteries played upon the 
During the mght between the Isth and TOth, sereie hy thes awavent 

“tie co and bordertmg on the river ; and with the da 

portion of the city south of the palaces | inane Musid sal dts vicinity. “The 
the 19th, they were tuned to the night, upon the « eae pe eee aasatils 
hue of posts had then been advanced almost ee ‘ Saas oa S icubles 
sient, and parties of men, aimed eae was. sand 7 be deserted by its 
side of the Juma by the bridge ot e . uty to be im process of eyncuation. Shortly 
inmates, and the ie oe Ua Rn i a completed, the Burn bastion, 
before dark, Che fabuurs of ile eee anal crithaset ee On the left, a field-preee, 
mounting sy guny and i eae " ve te of the palace, stl miauntamed a fire on the 
behind a breastwork im front of the eee - ( a ae chat followed, a continuous 
bait pate ani Uae AE! ne ie ‘ta of the ety. With daybreak on the 
mortar fie was kept up on are Se Ain Panes was drawing to a close. The 
“Oth came the certunty that the a tae eiks ane cand deserted, were 
Lahore first, and then the Ajmere gale, WH ; 


© houses from this point to near 
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ocenpied and secured. By noon, possession was obtained of the Jumma Muspd. The 
cavalry that on the previous day had been sent round to the southern faee of the city to 
observe the enemy’s camp outside the Delhi gate, returned to report that at appeared: to 
he abandoned; and the explosion of a magiime in that direetion, which had been heard 
early mm the mormmg, secmed confirmatory of the report. The resistance of the mutinecrs 
nour trout beeame less and tess decided. On the left, by ten o'clock, the gun or guns 
Mm trent of the palace had been taken and spiked. ‘Phen a colin was formed for the 
palace itself) Tt advanced, blew open the seat gates, and occupied the vast. piles of 
bidding, whieh were found all deserted. Uwo hours more, and Selimshur aud the 
bridge were taken | Nothing now remained but the south-western quarter of the town, 
with its wall and «ates beyond the Jronma Musjd; and by five in the afternoon, this also 
Was mi the possession of the troops: nor this only, but also the abandoned camp beyond 
the walls. And thas, by the elose of the seventh day of this arduous struggle, the 
labours of the aallant foree were crowned with complete success, Phe appearance of the 
once vieh and populous city, when the storm of fie and iron that so tong had raged over 
its every street, at List cleared off) bore witness to the vieour with whieh that storm liad 
been direeted and maimtaned. Under once vast pile of ruins Lay festermy carensses of 
slanghtered rebels. Perhaps no such scene had been withgsed im the ety of Shah 
Jehan sinee the day when Nadir Shah, seated an the little mosque of the Chandnee 
Chouk, directed and supermtended the massacre of its inhabitants. And af the slanehter 
that thus attended the righteous vengeance of the British general was less extensive aud 
promiscuous than that which followed upon the sangtimary eaprice of the Persian tyrant, 
vet the rm of the ampenal city was more certun and complete aa ESo7 thu at was im 
1739, The exeesses of Nadir were to the Mogul soverciznty as a violent but passin 
attack of allness to an individaal, whieh permanently weakens tis constitution, mdeed, 
but trom which, though shaken, he vet recovers, the tromph of the Enehish struck 
the debilitated patient dead. [ee who had borne the tithes of Great Moguland hang of 
Wella stl vedo at as dene, but das sovererenty, lou virtually, was mow actually at in 
cud. Tis paleee was in the hands of lis congnerois., Tis most miner ak saered apart- 
ents beeame the head-quarters of the Bnelish army. ti tis white marble pavilor 
the Dewan Klass, or private council-chamber—was heard, on the evenmy of the 21st of 
September, 1857, a sound such ay had never before broken the stilluess of ats early 
splendour or of the squalid: solitude of ats hater days. Tt was the cheenmy with whieh 
the head-quarter stall reeeined from the eencrtl the wane of the Queen of Eughuid, 
Never, surely, Was there amore fitting place in which to give the health of that royal 
Jady than im the heart of the palace of the cnemy who had deficd her power; never a 
tine mare fitting than when the majesty of the empiue had been so signally vindicated, 
and the massacre of soamany of those who were her sisters as a cHhas her subjeets, Tad 
beenan praat, at cast, aveneed. No wonder that the cheers rang ont through the marble 
arches mito the courts and gardens of the palace, no wonder that the escort of Goorkas, 


loval as wadiant, caneht and returned them? 


= 


” The qty of the Moguls was now indeed but little better than one vast and Dlackened 
ruin t= ats houses and streets deserted, and ats defences unmanned; while the sentence 
of utter demolition hovered over ats: shattered gates and onee defiant towers. ‘The 
unpenal Gty had new not one hand uplifted mats defence, 

But the ternble vet gust work of retribution was Guned on by British soldiers ma 
spuit of humanity that contested strongly with the prachees of native warlare, “The 
women aad children found concealed or stravelig am the erty, were spared: all harsh 
treatment, and wore exon protected: from porsoual indignity by men fieree with the 
eveitument of war, and burme to avence the miaders and outrages perpetrated: upon 
thorown coantrswomens but they were generous as wall as brave, Nor ware the male 
inhabitants afterwards molested who had remamed passive durin the struzele, and had 
not mded the abelhow by thea resources or then sympathy. Adi such were pereeably 
allowed to quil the eity upon applying for pounission todo so 5 aud even those who were 
suspected of treason, had the advantage of a fur tual; aud when death subsequently 
ensued, it was beeause previous cuit was clauly estabhshed, 

An offiear, writing from the eny aiew days after its ceduetion, says The Cashmere 
mate presented a horrible sight: Chiity or forty scpoys, some blown up, and others 
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bayoneted and shot down, wer 
AVONC shot n, were |vine all ; , 
x te ke vines al about. Tt was the same all alone the walls 
No quarter Was given | but they made very little defence, and retired t 1] il 
hoe ag Ags cae a nner . . THOUS 6 ‘fired ito the city 
where they agam made a Stak. oD wentcnitotecbastion® | Siaelic a: weeiech ain ine 
NOVEL SRW, Almost every gun was dismounted, or bad a great pleee of ron knocked aaa 
e Nd ’ , ‘ . fr)? 2 +. , 
of it, es sepoys all aroun, The troops took up there quarters in the college and 
ehareh; but the enemy fired on ns ail necht. We then made a battery by the collet 
and commenced shelling the fown and palace. We lost most ef one nen in the town as 
yur rare ’ , . yy ct 
thes dy ane’ al {00 fal Withont support, and were frre cl at from the walls aud houses ”) 
Another offieer, writin from the palace on the 28th of September, saya lb aa 
rielittul drive fro  opatace ae CS, ee i 
frighittu en mothe palace to the Cashmere gate—every house rent, viven, and 
tottering ; the ehureh battered, and piles of rubbish on every Sle. ved “eat 
Muropean houses and deserted shops, Desolate Delhi! ; 


And yet we are told itis elouing, 
and much maproved sinec the ‘forming olf tho place 


a 


: It has only as yet oa handtal of 
vnhabitants in its @reat street, the Chandnes Coouk, Miauiy miserable wretehes prowl 
through the camp outside of the erty, bering for Seer anter rer mt 
none are admitted whose respcetabiity cannot be vonehed for. Cartloads of balls ate 
daily bemg dug out from the Vioree bastion, now a shapeless battered mass. Myery wall 
or bastion that faeed our camp is ta almost shapeless ruin, while the white marble 
pavihons of the palace stand uninjured along the Jnmna’s bank.” 

The first idea that appears to have been entertamed by the government, 1 connection 
with the future state of Delhi, was that of dismanthne its walls and fortifications, and 
Jeaviie if without any means of neun beeommir a focus of rebeltion. With this view, 
the sceretary to the government of India, on the LOth of October, forwarded a despiteh 
to General Walson, from which the followmyg passages are evtractad “The governor- 
general ia cone desires that vou will at onee procec(L to demolish the defences ot 
Delln, You will spare places of worship, tombs, and all aneent buildings of interest. 
You will blow up, or otherwise destroy, all fortihe dons ; and you will so far destroy the 
walle and gates of the city as Co make them useless for defenee. As you with not be able 
to do this completely with the foree at present avaiable at Della, you will select the 
ports at wlnich the work new be commenced with the best effect, aud operate there.” 
Before the above instructions had re ache the British camp at) Della, Mayor-general 
Wilson, ats captor, had) been compellad by all-health nud fatizue to relinquish the 
eopunand ol The salah any he lad led to victory; and was steeecded in tas distin- 
ceuished post by Magor-gencral Penmy, pen whom of course the tash of demolihon now 
devolved; but from the excention of which he was spared: through the mterposition of 
sir doln Lawrence, elnef commissioner of the Punjab, who, ma lo(ter to the governor- 
Ytst of October, wrote as follows — As regards: the fortifications of the 
alat General Penny wonld diay then destruction nti government 
lors om my CK spatehes of the 9th and loth of October; | do not 
think that any danger by delay eould anse. If the fort ications be dismantled, } would 
etieeest that it ne toe as was the ease at) Lahore. We filled-in the ditches by culls 
down the glacs, aud lowered the walls, and dismantied the coven works in front of the 
cates and TWrckiaiiy Qe LOT TeROF twelve feet ligh contd doe harm, and world dy 
: hee purposes. Deliu, without any walls, would be exposed fo constant 
and Goopurs, and other predatory: races. liven such a 
| aes of rupees, and take a very long hime. Ihe woths 
{wo yeas.” On the 22nd of the 


coneral of the 
town, LE should be gl 
ean reecive anid give one 


very usctal for po 
depredations from the Vbecras 
partial demolition will cast severd | 
at Lahore cost two laes, and oceupled Wp wares ot 
month, Generel Penny, writing to the scereluy to the | 
micalian with the-engMerl, Lowall get every thins Ea _ thi a 
fortitieatraus 5 balas Hrecchiet Comins stoner af the Punpab has ee | i i y < 

ad for a purpose, and as the delay will mvolve no detriment: Cont con eae C 
a re [ solat early rastraction. The result of 


woth, | have coasented to les prope he farthestions of Dethr were spared." 
’ ‘ i ‘ » fortiientions ie ‘ . 
Sir doln Laawirenee » raterpesttion Airs; that the fer 


: F + Panes ne weper 0 
] erpaphe shetehes bv the specrl correspond nt of the Tames ews} ie 
nosome or ; oh eatyta after the trimmphan 
tare of Delliis resented, as i appeared some months alter ne 

following pPrlecure © : ee ate. Russell, op is way fom the eamp of the 

hina ae Te Ae NON NS - oe : 

oceupation ob 1 aaails ae appre wehed Delhi by the Cawnpoor road, and thus 
y J i ‘ ‘a aly ft ‘ : . vob 
4} Ly pp Ee, [No 


eovermment, say y——f Tn commnitl- 
e destruction of the 


conmiander-me ch 


> AT | 
; , yy tl Oy he be youd 
eee de Cry ul the Tuduan Mute ys vel by PI 


mpm as 
' 
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deseribes ‘lig iierienls sof tus visit to the ruins a ine prostrate capital :— After a time 


there rose dimly along the horizon a dark ridge, not distant, but hazy and indistinet, 


so that the eve could not at first distinguish the difference between the trees aud cupolas, 
minarets and battlements, with which they were blended. Then came in sight, beneath 
this ndee, a wide river, on the other side of wlich T could wow make out the enstellated 
wally ofimperial Dell, crowned with bastion and turret, and the lofty domes of mosques 
and palaces just: re fleeting the rays ofthe sun. ‘The city thus seen has a noble aspect, 

Which becomes more impressive on a nearer approach, fill the rifts, the dilapidations, and 
the decay along the water-face of the works are visible. Phe river itself protects: thas 
side of the city, and therefore the weakuess of the wall towards the cast 1s of sinaller 
consequence; bat it so happens that the part of the erty defences we attacked were 
the strongest of the whole. However, cur ground had good command of portions of 
the place, and we end not piek and choose, Had we attacked from the south we 
should have found the walls and bastions inferior i strength, and fewer advautazes 
of position jn other respeets; bat at was impossible to move round the city from the 
north, even had at beew desiable to remove from the mdeze, where our left flank was 
defended by the Jaimnoe and our mht rested on a letensilile CLP above ao ravine 

The aver at this period of the years rather low, and as spread aa several channels 
over a wide expanse of sandy bed, Which it forms ite wands. The a conducts us 
toa bude of boats, moored: by Wi: ak ropes to anchors up stream, fastened to stakes au 
the river, and provided with aya atus to suit the rise of the waters, There are actually 

Shaky posts for oil lamps stuek at intervaly along the line of boats, and sheds of reeds 
are erected in the stem of cach boat to give shelter from the sun. Phere is a sentry on 
each end of the bridge, and no native is allowed to pass withont ee The Jamna 
flows at the rate of two males an hour or so, i turbid and shallow streams; but higher 
upat beeomes deeper.  Notwithstandnis Large offers of rewards, we never eputll ert this 
bridge destroved during the siege, and we could searee touch it with our eunss so that 
we had the mortification of scene the rebels and ther convoss aud supphes crossing it 
whenevcr they chose, They did not offen go that way af they fornd its unpleasant as 
IT did, fur the harry shook tremendously. ‘Phe bridge Je ads to the Calentta gate; but 
before one reaches it he sees the grand fendal-loohing keep of Sclhinghur reang on his 
Jelt out of the waters of the myer by which it is starounded. Alt honeh Hf has Shas 
better days, this fort, built of sold stone-work, with massive walls, deepest, small. eyed 
Windows, possesses an appearance of real streneth, which was honestly 1 reine alter a 
Jon course of stueeo _. compo. Ttas only ae Pascale Dy avery lotiy bridge, ae on 
high arches frous the ety wall across the braneh of the river which imsulates the castle, 

mad at as now sana by adetachment of Mneiush troops. At this pomt the wall a 
Delhi sweeps round by the curve of the rIVer, anid in front of us as the Caleutta gate. 
‘The masoury here dates from the time of Hal Jehan, the Great Movzul, to whom Delhi 
owes ats grandest munaments and works. It bears anarks of time here and there, but 
very litle outi: weand Jabour would renovate the fine face, which rises to the he iecht of 
thirty. tive or forty feet before us, proreed with loopholes, and: bastioned al aitiavals. for 
its defenders. Passing by the thawh nde aud through the Calcutta gate, which offers 
nothine remarkable, we enter at once mito the streets of an Mastern town, rather cleaner 
and wider than usuah Our course lay for a short tune by the city wall; (eu through a 
stlent street—the houses closed, but pitted all over with bullet-manks ; ioe through a 
wider street, with publie Lnisnledvnnees shuttered and half f ruinows-—Hnslish euads and 
Enelish children lookime from the doorless halls. Here the magazines were open, and 
the native shopkeepers sat in them opcn stalls; but the marks of bullet and cannon-shot 
became thicker and thicker at every pace; the trees by the side of the way were spht aad 
rout; doors and windows were splatered; the gables were torn out of houses; and walls 
let mn the helt at jeeged holes, throneh which shot and shell had heralded its advent long 
avo. At last all as otun-~house and wall and gate alike crumbled under a tremendous 
bombardment. Then comes a spot ovcr whieh the storm: has passed more lightly 5 and 
nan open space there stands, clean, fresh, and radiant in the mornimy sun, thea estored 
ehirely of Dellu, not destitute of architectural attraction, stmounted by a eupola and 
ball and eross; and an those particulars and in the general design, alfording some lkelt- 
hood that the architect had not quite forgotten St. Paul’s cathedral when he drew his 
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plan. Tt was pleasant to sce thas Chistian type amid the desolation and destruet 

around, the intensity of which imereased as we Rania the tae a i Dy ne 

this uninortal portal we passed, and were onee more outade the eit i ale oe 

minutes’ drive on a good road took the eharry up toa darge house, 1m y walls. ak ‘few 
‘ CUE ny 4 ’ 


which once had been held by the enemy ae 
vy the cuemy’s prekets, and wlich as now the ofieral 


residence of the Commissioner, Ware Santer: 
traces of our advanced trenches Sai ss it heap of rims. Clove at hand ave 
j PICHON j vattertes, and oon the left there as the quiet cemetery 
where lic the remains of the elorots soldiers who fell im the assault, and of him who 
was foremost among them all—who was confessedly, aecording to the testimony of every 
Indian tongue, the first soldier in Indias -(Nieholson2 Els grave as marked by a 
ode slab, and he rests close to the walls of the rebellious Give’, oh He Se 3 1 | 
\\ hen the sun gave up burning the onter world for the day, and was about setting ma 
fiery fog, we drove ouf to visit the city. LE followed with intense miterest: the course taken 
by the storming columns agaist the Cashmere gate. The battered fiee of the Cashmere 
bastion, where Nicholson, af the head of the Ist Benegal fusiiers, entered: by escalade 
still shows the force of our fire; but Pam certam that the first fecline of every eri: 
must XG surprise at the strength of the defences, at the hewht anal Maldite cl tle 
eurtains, the formidable nature of the bastions, the depth and width of the dry diteh, 
the completeness of the ghies, and the sceurity of the wates--i a word, he will be 
astomshed to find that Dell ais not only a strong place, but that ats fortifications are of 
very considerable strength The glaeis protects at least four-fifths of the wall, and 
covers the arch of the tO WANs, We did our best to enable Delhi to resist asice or an 
assault, stored up an arsenal and magazines miside ats walls, vnd then left it without a 
earnison. And so here is the Cashmere gate, flanked by guns, and with a double way, 
hoth exposed to fire; to which advanecd, along a lew erazy planks lath by the enemy ty 
bridge across the diteh, the storming party of hor mayesty’s O2nd, the Wumaon hattahion, 
and the Ist Punjahees, covered by the Sharmmshers of fer inaqesty’s 60th, and preceded 
by Chat small band whose decile, aay hosmkite an amer to. belanmallen: aiid with 
Unromantic powder-bas, and cyposcd to twolold danger of mmesisting death. No 
vestige of the gate now remus, but the ditch ws there, the cold high wall of blac stone, 
the shattered arch, the bastious, the long line of loopholed defences—all prochumins 
liow desperate the courage of the men who faced and overeame such obstacles, ‘Phere, 
pacing to-and-tro with shouldered musket, lumpy and lrige-fooled, and rather slovenly 
iv wait, without any air of military smarticss, aevordinr to either the French or the 
Prussian toodel—-with all-made coat, preposterons piuitaloons, tnscemly auithle-yacks, ts 
the stuff out of whieh such men are made, and you may bet ten to one that yonder acd. 
Jouted comntevniale of lier najests Gsbares ens, whois dome daty as scutry on the 
' istot alate the deeds of these who fell before a 
Inside the gateway we pass the Hullet- 
and pierecd with shot, and enter upon a 
one aqueduet, leading to 


Casinnere gate, would, if occasion were, el 
without one shadow of Veniablencss or turning. 
marked) Mameuard, and houses and walls split 
wide strect, ned with trees, im the ecntre of which there is ast 
he work, b believes of Lord Ellenborough, who forgot mats 
UPeiLEss that the Jumna was no quite ‘its, “EIS Is the Chandnee Chouak, _ He 
strect of the city, which reminds us---odaly enough—ol the Boulevards, notwit ae 
the mcanness of the two-stonied Ouental hawses, the absence of soldiers, cee i i 
and of cafes, the presence of a turbaned crowd, and of canes ee ees ai 
open stores of odd merelandise, and shops filled with Orienta — deste " , An 
of the houses are shut up; and judging hy some af the people wlio de ) ae 
screcnscol (he fiestlaoes.a0m from the verandahs, some of the present im : yitants : 4 : 
be dispensed w ith. ‘The shops are poor enoueh 5 they re ae a AU Cette 
ihe the stalls mia Marhish bazaar. At the sight of the sean ee ee | 
troopers), the Dunneahs, or shopkeepers —2 sleck fat ee : - a mene 
white caste-emarhs on the forehead and over the yes, ne oe Rae ee 
snow-wlute turbans and pobes—rise from ther hannches, a su = eee ia 
till the carriage has passed by. Prverging to the ae a has the wall of the palace 
the noblest battlemented wall on which my eyes ever rested, : 


auoble open reservolr—t 


It bore many marks of shot. Tn one of 
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of the Manal, A ah ane of ch red aca ie ea hy tine, erene ene In tivo 
rows, rises to a hei cht of fifty or sixty feet above us, and sweeps to the right and Teft in 
nichitichely erandeur, slightly broken in outline hs turrets and flanking towers. ‘The 
gems of which the Bacece sso erand ought, indeed, to be rich and precious. The portal 
is worthy of the enclosure,  Execpt the \ cms eat of our new palace of Westminster, 
T have scen no gateway so fine m proportion and of such lofty elevation. ‘The massive 
iron and hiasicribosved doors open into a magnificent veshibule ina great tower, which 
yises high above the level of the walls, and is surmounted by turrets eer four cupolas of 
elegant “design, On passing the e@ates we find ourselves tna sort of aveade, vaulted and 
running for the length of the talvat: in the midst of wluich there is avery small court, 
richly ornamented with sculptured stones work. ‘The entrance is guarded by a soldier, 
who ‘night be mastaken for avery stmburnt and savage-looking Iuelish milanan. Te 
dieser aia ereen, nearly black, and supposed by the nulitary authorities to be 
very ike folrage im nie: ail therefore suitable to rflemen—hhke one of our brigade; but 
he wears a dreadful compromise between a Glengarry bonnet and a turban, made of 
eroen Cloth with a red: tartan border, on has head ; his eves are wide apart, ig cheek- 
fans ove igh, las lips thick, has fee round, like We head, and his jaws square, LE dow’t 
thank IT ever aay Sx01 or C elt or Scottish, or Tish miature of the two, exactly the sane 
as that man. He as, in fact, one of our Goorkas. The areade conducts us to a open 
courtyard, cienomided by ouKes of excessively poor aspect. At one side there, an the 
turrcted wate A NE nunders points out tous the room, below a cupol: where two of 
our couneRONIEN were brntally murdered. Batam the courtyard before us amore terrible 
scone was enacted, "There is a dry oe tank, im which there once played a fountam, wa 
the ecntre of the comt. Above it a venerable and deeayine tiee casts an imiperfeet 
shadow over the stone scats on en in former times, these who came hither to enjoy 
the play of the waters and ther atucslnie muse wore wont fo repose. Et was at this 
spot, beneath this tree, and round the fountain, that the Chiistian e aplives, woman ani 
children, after several days of pamtal respite and anyicty, worse ritow Ui» fate they 
dreaded, were hacked to pieces by the swords of the feromous and cowardly misercants, 
whoa thar mad exertement forot that) Mohammed had ordered women and childre 
to be saved from death. ‘there as as vet no ofher memonabof the tragedy; bat lot 
ossthus altar? the dungeon of the captive monarch who permartted the de tileme nt af has 
palace by such deeds as close at hand--the lense of Tnnour, the descendants of Baber, 
Shah Johan, and Amunesebe, have fdlen never to tise; smitten inthe very palace of then 
power, Which has become thar dungeon. Around the very place where that minocent 
blood ran The water, are mee as cin qmonmments of retiibution, row after row of 
cuns taken from the enemy; or gaards are ain the gates; and of the many who took 
part im the murders it as wig ible few live to dread the pantshmient whieh, sooner or 
later, will strike them. Phe mouldenne walls of the paliee Iildings, broke nh lattices, 
criunbling stone-work, and doors and wood-work split, decayed, and patittoss, the sileuce 
only iroken hy the tread of the scutry, or our own voices, rendered the whole place 
inevpressibly Mad and desolate. Bat sadder shill when one Chonelit af the vores, of the 
cries Which resounded within these wally one short year ago. [t was with a sense of 
rehef—a deep lony-drawn breath-—that we procecde (lL towards another erand gateway, 
leading bya long vaulted areade ito a courtyard paved like the former, but kept om 
trimmer order, and surrounded by contiuons ‘edifices, some of white m: Pll, all of rieh 
decorations in arabesque, the most conspicugus of whic he notwithstanding the attractions 
of a beautifid mosque, i the Tall of Andienee--the ‘Dewan Klass ?’* 

The followmye extracts from letters of individuals personally engaged in. the 
hazardous tvasle whieh resulted am the conquest of the city, will appropriately close 
this brief ear of its history. The first are from: the cor responitence of mua officer 
attached to the stall, dated “Delhi, September 26th, 1857,” five days subsequent to its 
reoccnpation — by ipaich troops. The waiter, after refermmye fo some meidents of 
the assault, alroady noticed, proceeds to say—“ TL think those who called the fortifications 
of Delhia carden- wall, hve only to ws hk round them to be satisied of them mastake. 
The defences are exe cedingly strong; and though the heights, a mile distant, fachtate 
a siege, they by no means, for practical purposes, gave any real canine of the 

* See ante, yn P25. : 
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lace. J am tol re ee a ae - 
ple told, on very competent authority, that, from a mere artillery poi 
the place is stronger than Bhurtpoor ever was; and yet it artillery point of view, 
. . 2 ret 4 a hy "4. ’ : F “yy 
was inside, not outside Delhi, The eae Ry a i es that our man difficulty 
; Boke > scpoys permitted ¢ saie < WaERAr 
approached with comparatively little Saad breach ee eee 
1 “ ——-Dreacics cy Shvayal r ‘i 
effected, and our troops got over them with loss, but with i were speedily and well 
ss out ser heck 
their task was by no means accomplished ; a oe erious check. But there 
cad factor aromas ; > and, street by strect, the enemy contested 
every foot of ground, and ocenpied position after posi 
Minas Md y m after position with a courage and determuu: 
tion worthy of a better cause. In fret, w a deforma 
: on. act, we may well congratulate oursclyes that we did 
not attempt the storm with an inferior force. There is no doubt, that ae 
, ' . ae : , that on our oecupat 
of a part of the city, our army became disor ’ pation 
lace 1 y became disorgamsed to a degree which was highly 
dangerous when the rattle was but half won, Whether the collection in the part of th 
town which we first assaulted, of vast quantitics of wi a Ne Oeeue 
lnidaror w lone | coe qtantitics of wine and spirits: (the produce of the 
plunder of a long line of road ou which those articles are the main staple of Huropean 
commerce), was really the res , mnte aah ee ‘ 
ak ) teat han of deep strategy on the part of the mutincers, T cannot 
m4 3 sec as 1 ’ ; 63 : . 
hte ite aa ie only common bond which unites the various races 
- Me Your oe . is A common love of liquor; and Europeans, Serks, Goorkas 
and Afehans are said to hay ; ' : 
ore ' a : | : iave all mdulged to an extent which might have been disastrous. 
i truth, the a : uch followed the first assault were a time of great amucty. Our 
srogress Was slow 5 THC of men W oe 7 ye wee x 
as eer ae ‘ ae of men W hom we could bring mto action curiously small ; 
an ali ‘ i 0 ' positions held by the enemy was, TP beheve, a rehef to the 
ae +4 1) » "¢. aw bo ra » ret] . 
ve a . 4 en though we did not exterminate the mutimecrs. In fact, TP believe that the 
. re’ ‘ 16 * win \ net . ' 
- - of boats was purpos¢ ly left intact by our batteries; we were well content to leave 
a bridge toa flying enemy, I do not think that the encmy were actually forced out, by 
our shells. Lowas surprised to find how little damage was done by them, The walls of 
the palace are almost ntact; so ae by far the greater portion of the buildings imside, 
oud at quite clear that the chances were yeb very much in favour of such as chose 
quietly to sit m them. In short, T fancy that our mortar battertes were by no means 
very strony, and not sufficient to do effectually such extensive work ; but the sepoys and 
the king’s party had both had enough of it. The fire was, no doubt, hot, and was becom- 
ing more so; so they retreated, carrying with them most of their valuables, but leaving 
all the heavy guns and other bulky articles. As to purstut, the infantry was simply 
completely hnocked up, and wifit to pursue for a single mile; and the general would not 
risk the mounted branch alone; so he has contented himself with securing lus conquest, 
and the city of Della ts completely onrs, For the rest, a small party of regular cavalry 
appearing at a place a few miles oll, where the king’s family had taken refuge, obtamed 
possession of the persons of the hing and the more important princes—making prisoner 


the former, hilly the latter. Our position is quite secure, but we have yet taken 
: ’ 


no possession for a single mile south of the ety. | 
The following extract is from the letter of a sergeant of the Olst regiment, whose 
staternent was published m the Times, wider the initials ©M.B” The writer says— 
“On the [th of June, an order came to Ferozepoor, where our division had been 
for more than a month, for the right wing of the Gist to proceed innnediately to Delhi. 
The order reached the colonel at ten aan, and we had to march at fourm the afternoon : 
everybody was i contusion, trying to find out what companies would have tog. At 
Jast it was fuund that eronadiers Nos. 2, 3, and 7, and the heht company, were to 
mareh under Colonel Jones that evening. Fancy how fatiguing it must have been to 
be keepmmg up forced marches, sometimes as much as twenty-five wnies, mn the muddle 
of the summer! Et was very distressing, L assure you. At all events, we arrived at 
Vell on the Ist of July, and then our troubles commenced. Tn the first place the 
and frightful it was to see our poor fellows dying hike dogs, sometines 
as many as five and sis aeday. During all this time the duty was gettig hen ee 
day. We very often went on picket without being reheved tor sik or poles a 
and keeping up a constant firmg all the time, The brutes used ] ae tea eer 
aud we had to drive them up to the walls af ee aa a | oe ae pie 
pT Or i ite ee cL ue we retired back amp, the ys opencd 
fae ae We were too close to them altogether 5 pee eer 
Atl ‘poor men: but as regards far fighting, they are the greates oy: 5 
ae ay % stand at all; but Inde behind brick walls, or get into 
ever cme aCruss, They won't stand 2 all; 
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cholera broke out ; 
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houses; and will never nen a front. ae SOON as tliey ee a eg from the Turopeans 
they run away hke mice. We remained till the night of the 2th of August without pro- 
gressiny, when an order was given out for the 61st. aid Ist Kuropeans, and some Seiks, 

to march at four the next morning to a place called Ruflinjar, It was given out by our 
spies the day before, that a large body of the scpoys had left Delhi, and proceeded to this 
place for the purpose of cutting off our supphes. We marched in the morning, and over- 
took them about four, and a foun hard das took place; but, as usual, we made the 
scoundrels run. Eicatans int Gabbe tt, of No.2 2, got killed. We lost five or six men, and 
had several wounded. We captured thirteen guns and all their camp equipage. I forgot 
to mention that we were losing so many men with cholera, that we had to send to Feroze- 

poor for the left wing. They ao came by double mArelies. and had to encounter a great 
deal of trouble on the road. They arrived at Delhi on the Lith of August. The w eather 
was getting a little cooler, but still it was very disagreeable in tents. After they arrived, 
I am sorry to say, the choler: a broke out as fresh as ever. We buried, in one day, nine 
men; you can’t guess how we were situated. We hardly had men cnongh to relicve the 
pickets. Thines: remained that way till the siege-train arrived from Ferozepoor. We 
were anxiously looking for it every day. At last the artillery and big guns arrived, and 
then we had harder work. Then we were night after mght building batteries and lying 
in the trenches, and the artillery were Honibinrue the walls of Delhi and the city dav 
and night. We had a great many men wounded im the trenches. On the night of the 

13th, when all our advanced batteries were ready for action, part of the army “Vett camp, 
and advanced within a hundred yards of the w alls, under cover, ready to storm the place, 
which we did at about dayhyht the next mornmg; the remainder of the reviments enters 
ing at other parts of the city all about the same time. We managed it beautifully, 
although there were a great many kalled and wounded; I dare say over 1,000. The 
scoundrels flew mm all: dire ctlons, We entered the ¢ city, and halted at the church 


that myht, sending out pickets. We remaimed im the church until the might. of 


the 16th, when the 6]st got the order to fall-in at three the next morning, nobody know- 
ing what for; the colonel telling us at the same time, we had some hot work to do 
before we dined. We fell-in, and were told-off to four divisions, twenty-two file cach— 
in all, 176, That was all we could muster, we had so many sick and wounded. We 
marc hed towards the magazine, stormed the breach without any noise, and got the word 
‘Charge? and no doubt our boys did charge with a vengeance, shouting hke madmen, 
and killing every onc that came within our reach. I think we took the rascals by surprise, 
or they would not have eiven up the place so easly, We had two men killed, and about 
six wounded, After getting into the magazine, the y came down by hundreds; but they 
could do us very little harm. We being inside and ‘they out, the fools comme necd pelt- 
ing stones at us, and trying to burn down a lot of sheds that were in the place. We 

captured 118 guns, besides a lot of shot, shell, and ammunition. Our work was now 
done for that day, Dam only writing about our own regiment. Other regiments were 
doing eqnally ay much good as ourselves, There were the Sth, 52nd, 60th rifles, 75th, 
Ist and | Ynd Europeans, all fighting as hard i= other. parts of the city; and out of 
all these regiments they could not form 8,000 inen, the army was suffering so much 
from sickuess. We were reheved from the magazine by the S2ud regiment, and then 
our regiment was divided; some went to the bank, and others to different pickets m= the 
city. ‘On the morning of the 20th, part of our regiment and the afles took the palace, 
with very little opposition on the part of the enemy ; and that finished the taking of Delhi. 
A royal salute was fired on the morming of the 2Ist of Se ptember on the we alls of Delhi, 
in honour of the capture ef the city, palace, &e. We expected to have taken the king im 
the palace, but he was too wide-awake for us at that time: he escaped, but he was taken 
by our peuple about thirty iiles from Delhi, with his sons, ‘They were all brought back. 
T'wo of his sons were shot the other day, and the king is now a prisoner, awaiting 
his trial. A European sergeant-major of fic 28th native infantry was taken prisoner, 
trying to make his escape from Delhi. Tle as also awaiting his trial. He had given 
aygistauce to the sepoys after the mutiny broke out,” 
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MANOMED SURAJ-O0-DEEN SHAH GUAZER. 1 


_ AST KING 
OF DELIL 
1x Mogul conquerors in snecession sat upon the imperial throne of Delhi, each rival 
ci r 


the magnificence < . i 
; ay cmd the power of the nughty Alexander, before wl 


haughty srisot Aawichied icine fee a ee period of prostration and decay: the 
: /Lhe arms and arts of a power fr > West. : 
durmg two centuries, ther elories faded in th ee ae ui West, and gradually, 
pee e spreading lustre ty ascendaney. A 
ice as a : | “r - Of its ascendaney. 
ength the heir of Timur and of Akber—bhind. helpless 1 perse ee 
» helpless, and perseeuted—delivered 


himself a pensionary 1 
i : ary mnt rani a fow 
ae I re »the hands of a few Englishmen, that, under ther protec 
the remaining years of Jus evastence might be spent j , r needs 
royally by his commercial patrons and a a es : at PN ee elas cheat 
ies Bei Ren are » in asort of mince state, was permitted to enjoy 
‘ al sovercignty im his aneestral palace at the imperial city. ‘PT let 
ete des OR lola: i peral erty. “Phere, surrounded 
y six miles of lofty and bastioned wall, a cluster of eorgeous edifices contamed, while it 
: : - : vs a , ‘ ‘dy, Waite 
also concealed, his sufferings and Ins pomp. To the last of the visonary sc S| 
ee Ae last ary scene, Shah 
Alum and lus descendants were treated with considerate deference, and were eluted I 
British officers as the sovercigns, de jure, of Hindoost; ne kj : 
‘ ednoseun eee | ay a eS ndoostan, Com was yet strach in their 
lUMCES 5 AN | 1¢ last of the race, although worthless—and it was thought imbecile, from 
nvo—cnjoved a royal revenue sGNIORL, VOL %s ine 
‘ enyore Lroyal revenue, and seemed, of all men living, the last to whom suspicion 
of treachery should attach. Such, im brief, was the state of the three last living 
a) d « ’ cr . vp " a 
lc scendants of the Mogul emperors, until a wild and reckless desire to exterminate the 
whole European race found npon the soil of India, smote with sudden madness a 
number of the hereditary chiefs and prmees of the land who; without administrative 
or military genius, fancied a possibility of cuthronmeg themselves upon rum, and of once 
more noting in the pillage and devastation of India. And so it was that the hing 
of Delhi—instigated by a ravcnous horde of dependent relatives, hounded on to his rum 


by the acclaims of an exerted and rebellions soldiery, and dazzled hy those visions of 


ambition which, dimmed not by fading sight and whitencd hairs, are attractive even to 
the brink of the grave —broke from lus sworn allegiance, assumed a lund and transient 
show of independence, encouraged the native levies of hus) protectors and ally moa 
ferocious rebellion to the hand that fed them, and closed the gates of Delhi agaist a 
British army. Such, im a few words, were the meients of the first scene of the wild 
drama enacted before the people of India in 1857; and the encmies of the British flag 
in all quarters of the world, pomted to the new Mogul empire, and rejoiced at the down- 
fall of British supremacy. But the end was yet to come; and before we refer to the 


consummation of that end, it will be necessary, for the elucidation of the subject, to 


revert to some phases of the past listory of the family whose last representative is now a 
conviet and an evile from the country m which he had enjoyed kingly honours. 

On the 1th of September, 1803, the result of a battle between the Anglo-Tndian 
forces, under the command of General Lake, and the confederated troops of the 
Mahratta and Rolileund chiets, opened the gates of Della to a British army, and 
restored to the enjoyments of sovereignty the bind and feeble representative of a once 
mighty dynasty, in the person of the emperor Shah Alum, who had long been the sport 
of fortune, and, as it were, the fuot-ball of his powerful and merciless enemies the 
Mahrattas. From this thrall the unhappy monarch was relieved by the valour of 
British arms; but from that moment his mdependent rule became a fiction, and Jus 
From the 16th of October, 1808, when the final arrangement was 
iwhtless deseendant of the magnificent Timur placed himself 
protection of the East India Company, until the llth of 
May, 1807, Delht became merely the capital of a territory nommally pone by : 
Mogul prince, but practically, and in fact, under the supreme se ee oo 
resident, appomted by the covernor-general in council. In Lae 2 oF ae are 
by a peaceful death, from the cares of existence and the niockeny of sta ‘ a 5, : 
suecceded by is: sou Shah Akber in the hingly title, and i me Sa se 
honours, but still a pensioner of the Company for the means to support his dignity 


empire but a name. 
concluded, by which the » 
and his domimions under the 
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anal anit of £100, O00 ae aa to Shani as an equivalent for his independence; out 
of which he was required to support the vast retinue of relations aud dependents 
collected within the walls of the imperial residence, who altogether numbered some 
12,000 persons. Notwithstanding the degraded position to which this prince had sank 
as a mere pensioner on a commercial company, both Hlindoos and Mussulmans 
throughout the vast empire that had bowed to the undisputed sway of Ins predecessors, 
still looked up to him as the only representative of the ancient glones of filia. 
Princes still sought from his hands the solemn and legal investiture of their states ; he 
bestowed robes of honour on the native chiefs upon their accession to the musmud, AS 
tokens of his suzerainty; and more than once attempted a similar assumption of 
superiority upon the appointment of a governor-gencral of the Mast India Company. 
Until the year 1827, it is alleged, that the Company acquired no new province without 
formally applying to the king of Delhi for is nomial sanction and royal firman to 
confirm their title, At length, during the administration of Lord Amherst, mi 1827 
this false position on both sides was corrceted, by taking from the powerless occupant if 
a shadowy throue this last vestige he posse esc independent sovereignty, in exchange 
for an increased pension of £150,000. The implied vassalage of the Company to the 
great padishah or ruler of India, was thrown aside as a troublesome fiction; and from 
that time Shah Akber became utterly powerless beyond the walls of Ins palace, except 
in regard to the traditional and historic influcnees of a race of which he was Still the 
living representative, and, as such, continued to be looked up to by the descendants of 
the millions who had borne allegiance to the house of Timur. 

Shah Akber reigned absolute within the walls of Ins domestic hingdom until his 
death in the year 1819, having for some time previous endeavoured to procure the 
sauction of the governor-general to his choice of a suecessor to the titular throne 
of Delhi, which he desired should be oceupred by one of las younger sons, thereby 
setting aside the claus of the cldest-born. Tlas arrangement was not permitted by the 
Company; and, consequently, upon the death of the Shah, his eldest son, Mirza Aboo 
Zuffur, became king, asstnning the title of Mahomed Suraj-oo-deen Shah Ghazee. This 
prince must have been between sixty and seventy years of age upon his accession to the 
throne, which he occupicd until it was shattered into fragments by his conncetion with 
the sepoy revolt of 1857. 

From the accession of Suraj-oo-deen im 1819, until the month of May, 1857, when the 
incidents occurred of which he ultimately became the victim, the king resided in Oriental 
seclusion and barbanc pomp within the boundaries of his ‘palace, without exciting the 
notice or awakening the jealousies of the stranger race into whose hands the staff of Ins 
imperial power had passed. On the morning of Moni: wv, the Lith of May, 1897, a party 
of mounted horsemen, soiled with dust and blood, and reeking with the foam of hasty 
flight from the massacre at Meerut, appeared be neath the wally of the palace, proclamung 
that the rule of the Feringhce was at an end, and that Hindoostan was again under the 
independent sovereignty of its native princes, of whom the king of Delhi was chief. 
After a short parley, the troopers were, by the king’ s order, admitted within the palace, 
and announced to him that the whole of Hindoostan had msen to shake off the yoke of 
the Enghsh; that Calcutta, their capital, and other chief towns, were already in posses- 
sion of the native army, which had risen agaist their officers ; and that at only required 
that his majesty would unfurl the sacred standard of the Mohammedan empire, and 
the whole of the warlike millions of India would rally round it, and re-establish the 
independent throne of Timur by driving the English intruders into the sea, or feeding 
the vultures with their carcasses. During the conference, some troops of artillery, which 
liad also deserted from Meerut the previous night, reached the city, and, entering by the 


Calcutta gate near the palace, fired a royal salute in front of it. This incident decided the | 


waverifig inclinations of the aged king; and he consented to the demand of the troopers, 


whose numbers were increased by the accession of the native regiments tn canfonment 


near Delhi. From that moment the sword of destruction was suspende dd over the head | 


of the king, and but a short time clapsed ere it fell. Meanwhile, the soldicrs exulting 
in their triumph over his scruples, and feeling they had now a rallying: point under any 
emergency, rushed from the presence of the mfatuated monareh, to sahate their thirst 
for blood by the massacre of such Europeans as fell tute thei eerie 
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On Monday, the 11th of November, the Mogul standard was raised over etree 
to the palace, and Mahomed Suraj-oo-deen was proclanmed ¢ eae Gane Berney Ice 
king of Delhi, A throne of silver, which had Seah aon th : pee a 
the year 1815, was placed in the Dewan Khass, or Grand Hall ae ee 
the phantom monarch took his seat, to receive ne eaetan of hs hee . there 
ccremony Over, the king, surrounded by the paraphernaha of Dac oa 
salutes of artillery, the clangour of marhal musie, % 1 the fr banyan ihe 
tumultuous multitude, issued from the g: e ee ta frantic acclamations of 2 

ae ’ d from the gates of lis palace m roval procession through the 
atrects of Delhi, to annonuce by hh acct ae uty The 
oe : eo Dy tis presence the assumption of imperial power and the 
ne of Mogul independence, The eavaleade upon this geenasion was ied by 
the Prinee Mirza Mogul, onc of lus sons, whom he had appointed to the chief command 
of the army. Another son, the Prince Abu Bekr, rode at the head of the body-uard ot 
the aged simulator of imperial power, who presented himself to the ¢age of the eveited 
populace In aN open chariot ; lus advanced years incapacitating him from any other mode 
of exhibiting imself, Surrounded by the members of his household, and thus attended 
the king slowly proceeded through the principal strects of the city to the Juma ven 
where the standard of the prophet was unfurled, and the cinpire’ of Haindoostan proclaimed. 
his majesty’s_ commands were therenpon issued, that. the shopkeepers and imbabitants 
should immediately resume ther ordinary avocations; and the hing returned to: that 
palace which he was destined shortly after to leave as a fusntive, aud to reocenpy as a 
dethroned enptive, whose very existence depended upon the forbearance of tis rashly 
yrovoked and justly incensed enemes, 

Upon the assumption of the actual saverergnty by Snraj-oo-deen, his first act was to 
appoint the necessity authorities for the goverment of the city, within which military 
guns were posted. ‘The wally were strengthened and the gates seemed 54 namber 
of guns were brought from the magazine and placed upon the ramparts and bastions ; 
and native gunners Were appomnted to the park of artillery in Sehimghur, the fort attached 
to the palace. ‘Phe mutinous troops of the Bengal army chiclly bent then steps in the 
direction of Delhi; and the native force and round the city soon became formidable. 
A camp of 7,000 men was collected, and stationed for the protection of the palace; the 
pay of the troops wits ausmented ; and rewards were offered: for the diseovery of any 
Kuropeans, or of natives connected with them, that they might he put to death. ‘The 
treasury belonging to the Company, which contamed at the time many lacs of rupees, 
was removed to the palace, to enable the king to rew ard the troops. 

A native eye-witness of the oceurrences at Pelhi on the 11th and 12th of May, ma 
narrative addressed to the vakeel of a Rajpoot chief, says" Yesterday morums (the Ph 
of May), some regular cavalry arming from Meerut, seized the Inidge on the Junma, 
killed the toll-heeper, and robbed the till. Leaving a guard att the budge, they procecded 
to the Salempoor Chow kee, where they found an English eentleman, W hom they killed, 
and set fire to lis house. Then gomg wider the Delhi king’s palace, ontside the eity wall, 
they made proposals to the hing, who told them that was ne place for them, but to go 
vatothe city. Laving entered the Caleutta gate, it was closed. They were preceded, on 
their first ‘armival, by ten or twelve troopers, who, on enters’ the Rajghat gate of 
the city, assured everybody that they had come, nut to trouble or injure the eity people 
5 hut only to kill the uroepean ecntlemen, of whom they had resolved to leave 
none alive. About ten at night, two pultuns (troops of artillery) arrived from Meerut, 
and fired a royal salute of twenty-one Bun The next day, about three H te 
afternoon, the empire Was proclaimed under the king of Delhi, and the ymperal hs 


P 1 ; , , ) ay sap Pp ‘ 
hoisted at the Khotwallee (clict police-station). me king’s ehict police oa : ue 
and with him all the mutineers, horse and foot, and killed all the aes me Ky com 
The old chief of police fled; the mace-bearcrs stood alool. 

rs to the royal army: thousands of 


iW any Wwity, 


could find. 
eTMhe king’s sons are made office 
luxurious princes, who are sometunes compe 


heat of the sun, with their hearts palpitating from t 


army 5 é 1c 
fortunately they do not know how to command an army ; md t} Ae 
( ; ad arrangements. The hing s¢ 


property of an enemy.” 


ity for the poor 
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At tenes on the Sth of Fuse; 1857, an K ieliali fice: aimmenne altogether about 
3,000 men, under the command of Major-eeneral Sir [enry W. Barnard, after a sharp 
conthet with a portion of the rebel army, which vainly attempted to arrest its progress, 
succceded in taking up a position upon an elevated ridge about a mile from the city, 
which if commanded. From that moment the doom of the rebel capital, though for a 
time deferred, was felt to be inevitable. 

The roy: al troops of Delhi had now other occupation found for them besides eating 
the king’s. sweetmeats; but, according to a native account, however vahantly they 
acquitted themselves helium walls nd loopholed buildings, they Nad little stomach for 
fightimg in the open ticld. The native writer of a diary kept the first few weeks of the 
sie, savs— The bravery of the royal troops deserves every praise: they are very clever 
indeed. When they wish to leave the field of battle, after shooting down many [er rnghe Cs 
they tic a picce of rag on their leg, and pretend to have been w wits «dl, and so come Hite 
the city lame and groaning, accompanied by many of their friends to assist them along.” 
The same writer also says—“ The shells have destroy ed lots of houses in the eity ; aud an 
the fort, the marble of the king’s private hall as broken to pieces. Ts majesty i very 
much alarmed when a shell bursts in the fort, and the prmees show lum the peces. 
Many of the roval family have left the palace through fear? Again, on the 22nd of 
July, the same writer say ‘s— The other d: iv the Rie sent for the Subahdar Babs adoor, 
who commands the troops in the fort, and desired him either to remove him out of ‘lie 
fort, or do something to stop the British shellmg, which was very destructive, The 
subahdar begged his majesty to remain in the fort igtle or day, and durimg that time he 
assured him he would devise means to put a stop to the annoyance?’ Ttas needless to 
say the subahdar did not keep is word. 

At length, on the [8th of September, it was reported to Major-general Wilson, by 
spies from the city, that the hing, with his sons, the three royal regiments, and some 
other corps of native infantry, and troopers of the livht cay: alry, had seemed themselves 
in the palace, and were determined to resist to the last man: but almost domediately 
upon this announcement, indications of a design to evacuate the palace were apparent ; 
and, durmg the night of the 19th, the hing and princes, with their women and 
attendants, accompamed by a considerable number of the troops, retired from the royal 
residence to seek a temporary refuge near the palace of the Cootub Minar, about nine 
miles from the city, whither, on the following day, they were pursued and captured by 
Captain. Hodson and a party of fifty of his rrepuul: i horse. The incidents of the 
occurrence are thus described in a letter to the brother of ( aptain Tlodson, by an officer 
intimately acquainted with the operations of that distinguished commander, and who had 
the details at the time from the lips of Iimself and other eye-witnesses of the facts 
related. This officer, after some preliminary remarks as to former meritorious services 
of Captain Hodson, says—“ On our taking possession of the city gate, reports came i that 
thousands of the enemy were evacuating the city by the other gates, and that the king, 
also, had Jeft his palace. We fought our way mich by inch to the palace walls, and then 
found truly enough that its vast arena was void. The ve ry day after we took possession 
of the palace (the 20th), Captain Hodson reeeived information that the king and his 
family had gone, with a large force, out of the Ajmere gate to the Cootub, Tle umme- 
diately reported this to the general commanding, and asked whether he did not intend to 
send a detachment in pursuit, as, with the king at liberty and heading so Jarge a force, our 
victory was next to useless, and we might be the besieged instead of bestegers. conor: 
Wilson replied that he could not spare a single European. Ile then volunteered to lead 
a party of the irregulars; but this offer was also refused, though backed up by Neville 
Chamberlain. 

“During this time messengers were coming in constantly; and, among the rest, one 
from Zecnat Mahal (the favourite begum), with an offer to use her influence with the 
king to surrender on certain conditions. These conditions at first were ludicrous 
cnough—viz., that the king and the whole of the males of his family should be restored 
to his palace and honours; that not only should his pension be continued, but. the 
arrears since May be paid up, with several other equally modest demands, I nced not 
say these were treated with conte mptnous denial, Negotiations, however, were vigorously 


carried on; and care was taken to spread reports of an advance in (anes tu the Cootub. | 
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Kivery report as it came in was taken to Ge 


Sree 
Captam Hodson to promise the kine’s life and freedom from pe | 
make what other terms he could. Captam ILodson then start / eo indignity, and 
own men for ILumayun’s tomb, three miles from the Cy bs . a with only fifty of his 
durmy the day. The risk was such as no acon alas : : iere the hing had come 
amid the old ruins scattered about of what napits ae ie ae not scen the road, 
concealed Jumself and men in some old buildimes elose ie ie ai ey of Delhi, He 
sent in his two emissarics to Zeenat Mahal with the eval Ma ol the tomb, and 
of her son and father (the latter has since dicd), After two ho . see He de 
Hodson in most trying suspense, such as (he « a aaa passer! w Captain 
tl 7 ) (ic says) he never spent before, while watine 
she decision, his emissaries (one an old favourite of poor Sir Henry I : Ws 
. . y Lawrence) came out 

with the last offer—namely, that the kine would deliver himself upto Captain Eodson only 
and on condition that he repeated with his own lips the promise of the eavapanit ne 
his safety. Captain Hodson then went out into the midelle of the ernie Fretat a. 
gateway, and said. tliat he was ready to reeewe his captives and renew the nnoniise: 
You may picture to yoursclf the scene before that: magnificent gateway, with the nulk- 
white domes of the tomb towering up from within—one white man amone a host of 
natives, yet determined to secure his prisoner or perish in the attempt. ° 

fe Soon a procession began to come slowly out ; first Zeenat Mahal, in one of the close 
native conveyances used for women, Ter mame was announced as she passed by the 
Moulvie. Then eame the hing ina palkee, on which Captain Hodson rode fsrwnril and 
demanded his arms. Before giving them up, the king asked whether he was ‘Hodson 
Bahadoor” and if he would repeat the promise made by the herald? Captam Tfodson 
answered that he would, and repeated that the overnment had been graciously pleased 
to promise him his life, and that of Zceuat Mahal’s son, on condition of his yielding 
lannself prisoner quietly; adding very emphatically, that if any attempt was made ata 
reseuc, he would shoot the kmy down on the spot like a dog. The old man then gave 
up his arms, which Captain Tlodson handed to his orderly, stil keeping his own sword 
drawn in dus hand. The same ceremony was then gone through with the boy (Jumma 
Bukht), and the march towards the city began—the longest five mules, as Captain Hodson 
sad, that he ever rode; for, of course, the palkees only went at a foot pace, with his 
handful of men around them, tollowed by thousands, any one of whom could have shot 
him down ina moment. Ilis orderly told me that at was wonderful to see the imfluence 
whieh his calm and undaunted look had on the crowd. ‘They seemed perfectly paralysed 
at the faet of one white man (for they thought nothing of lus fifty black sowars) 
carrying off ther king alone. Gradually, as they approached the city, the crowd slunk 
away, and very few followed up to the Lahore gate. Then Captain I. rode on a few 
paces, and ordered the gate to be opened. “The officer on duty asked simply, as he passed, 
what he had got im dis palkhees. ‘Only the hing of Delln,’ was the answer; on which the 
oficer’s cuthustastie exclamation was more emphatic than beeomes ears polite. ‘The 
enard were for turmmg out to greet him with a cheer, and could only be repressed on 
being told that the hing would take the honour to hunself, ‘They passed up that mag- 
niicent deserted street to the palace gate, where Captam Hodson met the civil oflicer 
(Mr. Saunders), and formally delivered: over lis royal prisoners to him. ths remark 
Jove! Hodson, they ought to make you commander-in-chief for this. 
arters to report his successful return, and hand 
over the royal arms, he was received w ith the characteristic specch, § Well, Pin gia ss 
have got him; but L never expeeted to see either hun or you avai! while the me . 
cers in the room were loud in their congratulations and applause. He WAS requester 0 
scleet for himself from the royal arms what he chose; and has, therefore, two ee 
swords, one with the name of ‘Nadir Shah,’ and the other the seal of Jchangecr 
engraved upon it, which be mtends to present to the Queen, ; Eee nee ie 

“On the following day he captured three of the princes. am sek J - a 
fully understand that your brother was bound by orders from the sna ae ae 
kang’s life, much against his own will; and that the capture was on his 


ene i‘ 
responsibility, but not the pledge. 7 
Upon the arrival of the cavalcade at the pa 
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toa srl tee in one of the courts of the ance residence, where, under a proper 
guard, they remained, With about half-a-dozen attendants, until ‘their final (destiny was 
decided upon. 

A letter from the palace, dated the 24th of September, describes a visit to the 
dethroned and captive majesty of Delhi in the following terms:— The day after the 
king was caught, | went to see him with two or three officers. He was im a house in a 
street called the Lall Kooa-street—te., the Red Wallstreet. Tle was lying on a bed 
with cushions, &c., a man fanning hum, and two or three servants about. He is, and 
looks very old, being very much seed: has a very hooked nose, and short white heard, 
and is by no mews Weil looking. He Seemed Ina great fright, and app: arently thought 
we had come to insult lin; so we merely looked at him and came away. Annther 


| correspondent wntes-—“ We hase scen the king and royal family ; they are in rumous 
ttle rooms in one of the gates of the pal: ice. ‘Lhe old hing looks very frail, and has a 


blank, fired eve, as of onc on whom Jife is fast closing. He certainly is too old to be 
responsible for anything that has been done,” 

An officer who, in Ins tour of duty, had charge of the royal prisoner, writes thus :-— 
“Twas on guard over the king and Is wives and concubines on the 2{th and 25th, 
and was obliged to be much on the alert to prevent rescue or attempts at escape. IT was 
ordered to shoot him if things came to the last extremity. Yesterday T handed him 
over toa guard of the 60th rifles: and was exceedingly glad to be reheved of so respon- 
sible a position.” 

The requirements of justice had now to be satisfied by the punishment of the royal 
traitor and lus rebellious sons; the Jatter having also taken an active part in the carly 
massacres at the palace and the Khotwallee. ‘The king himself was reserved, on the 
ground of Ins advanced age (eighty-five), for the more for ne and dehberate procedure of 
aiilitary commission; but for lis principal agents in the dire work of rebellion and 
murder, uo unnccessary delay was allowed to interpose, and their fate was as promptly 
decided as the sc verity of it was mented. ‘Two of his sons and a grandson had already 
paid the penalty of their crimes by death, at the hands of Captam [odson; and shortly 
afterwards, two others of the princes were captured, and, after bemg tried by a nulitary 
tribunal, were also shot. 

On the 10th of October, a message was transmitted from the governor-general in 
council to General Wilson, from which the following is an extract:-—C1f, as has been 
reported to the governor-general in council, the king of Delhi has recewed from any 
British officer a promise that his life wall ie spared, vou are desired to send him to 
Allahabad, under an escort, as soon as that can be sitfely done. The escort must. be 
strong enough to resist all attempts at a rescue, and must consist, in part, of some 
European infantry and cavalry, with field guns. Any member of the hing’s family who 
is included in the promise, is to be sent “with the hing, You will Appoint one or two 
officers specially to take charge of the hing, who as to be exposed to no indignity or 
necdless hardship. If no promise of Ins hfe has been given to the king, he as to be 
brought to tral under Act Hf, of P8572 The special conumissioners appomted for this 
purpose are, Mr. Montgomery, judicial commissioner of the Punjab; Mr. C. G. Barnes, 
commissioner of the Cis-Suticy states; and Mayor Lake, commissioner of the Trans- 
Sutle} states. You will summon these officers at once to Della, in the event of a trial of 
the king taking place. Mr. C. 2B. Saunders will aet as prosecutor, will collect. the 
evidence, and frame the charges. Should the king be found guilty, the sentence is to 
be carried out without further reference to the governor-general my council.” 

Shortly before the arrival of these instructions at Delhi, Major-general Wilson had 
resigned the command of the army on account of failing health, and was suecceded by 
Major-general Penny, who, on the 22nd of the month, wrote thus to the secretary of 
the government :— Your message to Major-general W ison, now sick at Mussoorie, has 
been sent to him to explain under what conditions the hing’s life was promiscd him.* 
The king, agrecably to iustructions, will be sent to the fort at’ Allahabad as soon as the 
road shall be freely opened; but that cannot he immediately.” 

Some time clapsed before any active measures were adopted with regard to the 


* The condition was simply that he should surrender without resistance. See preceding page. Fade 
also Listory of the Indian Mutiny, vol. i, p. 610, 
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future destiny of the royal captive ; oe so a 
the tragedy ‘at. Delhi a arene pe fee amumber of the chicf actors in 
scaiicld. Hie-wered ened whey-tt Lae ee es death upon the 
pursued with Mahomed Suneonaleen ve pe ae aes tle course to be 
prisoner in an out-building of his own ralnece The hea nel style, though a 
the 2Ist of September; but it was not until the month of J eee ane eee 
$8 ~owhi antury, 1858, that the com- 
mission under which he was put upon his trial was made pubhe: at the same ti 
the charges preferred against him were declared to be as follows :— ) nee 
ot For that he, beg a pensioner of the British government in India, did, at 
Dell, at various times between the 10th of May and the Ist of October 1857 
ae penn baal Bukhit Khan, subahdar of the regiment of utllen: 
crs non- nmissioned officers unknown, of the ast India Company’s 
army, in the crimes of mutiny and rebellion against the state. : 

Qud. For having, at Delhi, at various times between the 10th of May and the Ist 
of October, 1857, encouraged, aided, and abetted Mirza Mogul, lis own son, a subject 
of the British government m India, and divers other nnknown inhabitants of Delhi and 
of the North-Western Provinecs of India, also subjects of the said British government 
to rebel and wage war against the state. : 
. 3rd. lor that he, beg a subject of the British government in India, and not regard- 
ing the duty of his allegiance, did, at Delhi, on the 11th of May, 1897, or thereabonts, 
as a false traitor against the state, proclaim and declare himself the reigning king and 
sovereign of India, and did then and there trattorously seize and take unlawful possession 
of the city of Deli; aud did, moreover, at various times between the 10th of May and 
the Ist of October, L897, as such false trator aforesaid, treasonably conspire, consult, 
and agree with Mirza Mogul his son, and with \ahomed Bukht Khan, subahdar of the 
revuent of aruillery, and divers other false traitors unknown, to raise, levy, and make 
snsurrection, rebellion, and war against the state; and further to fulfil and perfect his 
trenasonable design of overthrowing aud destroymg the British government im India, did 
assemble armed forces at Delhi, and send them forth to ficht and wage war agaunst the 
said British government. 

“tth. Por that he, at Delhi, on the 16th of May, 1897, or thereabouts, did within the 
precincts of the palace at Delhi, felomiousiy canse and become accessory to the murder 
of forty-nine persons, chiefly women and children, of Huropean and mixed Kuropean 
descent: and did, morcover, between the LOth of May aud the Ist of October, 1857, 
encourage and abet divers soldiers and others ™m murdering European officers and other 
English subjects, including women and cliidren, both by giving aud promising such 
murderers service, advancement, and distimetion; and further, that he issued orders to 
different native rulers having local authority in Luda, to slay and murder Christians and 
Kughsh people whenever and whereser found im there territories —the whole or any part 
of such eonduct bemg a Lejnous offenee under fhe provisions of Act 16, of 1857, of the 
Jeaistative connect of Lidia. Reverie I. Uannsore, Mayor, ? 

“Jan, ath, 180. Deputy Judge-Advoeate-general, Government Peoseoutnr: 

The trial of the ex-king of Della at length commenced on Wednesday, the ae 
January, in the Dewan Khass of the palace ; the court being composed al He - vs 
ollicers :— Colonel Dawes, horse aruillery, president (mm room ot Brigadier Sat Y 
leave the station) : members—Major Palncr, [M's GOth rifles 7 eatin i oe 
Glst regiment; Mayor Sawyers, HE. Ms Gth earabuneers, and Captain hothncy, hh 


nifanty jor Llarr »puty judge 
infantry. Major Harriott, deputy jucs ral, § i se 
Mr. James Murphy, imterpreter to the court. The trial was to have commenced a 

° 4 ry A “ ; 
lays, caused by the sudden change m the constitution of The 


’ i. ’ or to ile 

o'clock 4.6. Duo ‘ ; artur “ past twelve 
court, m conscatence of Brigadier Show crs’ approaching departure, 1f was half-past twetv 
+] 4 


eae in attendance, sitting oa yalanquin 

before the prisoner was broweht my, although he was 1 attendance, te : ee 

re : =. ted hour. Ife appeared very infirm, ¢ 
tside, under a guard of rifles, al the appomee’ : 1 

guts ? n mde Ye Jumma Bukht (lus youngest son), and on 

tottered mito court, supported a cone Silke Uy 2 BN i se the left of the 

the other by a confidential servant, aud cotled himself wp on & crs ae aren eee 
y ’ ‘ ri ns ; - 

, and to the neht of the vovernment prosecutor 5 Jumma Dbueh’ ® 8 

‘ me) ‘ 


> ites berg drawn Up hevond all. 
dors and a guard of rifles beg ae \ 
isle) Sue mbers of the court, the prosecutor, and iter- 
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president, 
few yards to i 
The procecdiigs commenced by the me 
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-advocate-general, government prosecutor 5 and | 
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preter taking the customary oaths. The prosecutor then read the charges against the 
prisoner, and proceeded to address the court im a elear, concise, explanatory manner, 
observing, that although the prisoner might be fully convieted by the court, no capital 
scntenee could be passed upon hin, in consequence of tas life having been guaranteed 
by General Wilson, in a promise conveyed through Captain Hodson. 

The prosecutor then put the question, throngh the interpreter, “guilty or not 
guilty?” which the prisoner either did not, or affected not to understand; and there was 
some difkeulty in explaining it to lim, He then declared Iimself profoundly ignorant 
of the nature of the charges agaist him, although a translated copy of them was 
furnished and read to lim, in the presence of witnesses, some twenty days previous. 
After some more delay, the prsoner pleaded “ not guilty,” and the business of the court 
proceeded, A number of documents, of various descriptions, and of greater or lesser 
importance, were then read by the prosecutor; these had been translated into English, 
and consisted chiefly of petitions from all classes of natives to the “Shelter of the 
World: they were very cumous, some complaming of outrages committed by the 
sowars and sepoys in the city and suburbs, others bringing forward the delnquen- 
cles of his ex-majesty’s offspring, who were acensed of extorting money and 
property of all descriptions from the people. Others referred to the appomtment. of 
officers to the rebel army, and the disposal of liquor found in the magazine, but not 
whispered in| Mohammedan circles; while some related to more important matters 
connected with the “new reign?’—-one and all concluding with a prayer that such rein 
should be ay long as the world lasted. Most of these “state papers” bore the autograph 
orders and signature of the prisoner, written i penal at the top, and were sworn to hy 
competent witnesses, thereby affording conclusive proof of the active part taken by hun 
in the rebelhon, 

The court was oceupied the remainder of the day with these documents, during the 
reading of which the prisoner appeared to he dozing, or contemplating his son, who 
presented much the appearance of a Massalehee, as he stood by, occasionally laughing 
and conversing with the attendant. Neither one nor the other appeared to be much 
affected by their position, but, on the contrary, seemed to look upon the alfa as one of 
the necessities of their destuny. 

On the second day, the mulitary commission resumed its sitting at TL o’eclock ac. 
The court was mainly occupied im listenmyg to petitions relature to occurrences. of small 
importance, during the posoners brief reign; of most of which he pleaded entire 
norance, demed the sianatures, and endeavoured, by voice aud gesture, to impress 
the court with an idea of is innocence. Bach paper, as at was read, was shown to 
the prisoners vakeel; and thus the business of the court proceeded up to about 
1 o'clock Pam., when a document, translated into English, was rel apparently oa 
remoustrance from one Nuabbee Bux Khan to the prisoner, urgmg lim to reject the 
request of the army for permission to massacre the Enropean women and ehildien 
confined inthe palace ‘The writer submitted that sueh massacre would be contrary to 
the Mohammedan relion and Jaws and stated, that unless the army could procure 
a fudiva, it should not be put mto execution, This document the government prosecutor 


informed the court, was the only one among the heap before him in which the spunt of 


merey and kindness to Muropeans could be traced; and at was remarkable, that tt was one 
of the very few upon which the prisoner had not entered some remarks, Soon after the 
aboveementioned paper had been read, the prisoner, who had been for some tine 
reclining ma Iethargie state, commenced to groan and to complain of feeling unwell; 
and it soon became evident that the court must close ifs sittme. The prisoner was 
remonstrated with, through the interpreter, but he begged to be allowed to leave; 
and, at halfpast one o'clock, the president adjourned the court until TE acm. on the 
2Oth anstant, 

The tual of the ex-king commenced, on the third day, at the appointed 
hour, ‘The prsoner was brought into court im a palanquin, attended by his vakeel, 
Abnas, and two servants; Jumma Bukht having reeeived a hint to remam i confine. 
ment, owing fo the manner assumed by hin during the first day's trial. Up to half-past 
twelve the court was oceupied im having read to the prisoner the vernacular of the 


translations read to the court the day previous; a precess not very miteresting to the | 
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court, and apparently of little moment to the prisoner, who, eoiled ail 

cushion, appeared Jost im the dand of dreams: and oxee : edoup easily upon tis 
struck dim, contiuued unnnndfal of what y - eer ie 
When a particular passaze was read 


auy itis particular 
as passing around. Ovceasionaliy, however, 


from any af the d 
La , | Ath @ documents, the dull eve might 
be seen to hght up, and the bowed head would be rarsed to cateh co word, ~ 


The cxvamination of the 
ton of the hine’s vakeel, Gholam Abbas. then caninenced. The 


evidence he gave princiyially related tothe events whieh oem rl onthe lth of May, as 
4 4 ] a 


he Jumself was i company 
7 re ‘ Vow \ ( ’ : 
pany with the hing, and witness to all that occurred on that date 


e deseribe » fi] ei re ee ; 

i uss f a the flist appearance of the mutineers of the 81d cavalry under the windows 

of the king’s private apatinents. Tle stated that these men elar 

sono ale stinks ed that these men clamoured londly for an 
’ r ‘ ; . 

é 1 the king, exvclumine that they wished hun to pat himself at their head 


The ki 

i¢@ kine then went to the Dew: oa, 
Rae moe 1 ‘cil ‘ ewan Khas, and, on arnving there, he heard the fine of 
Inusketry, and inquired the cause, whieh afterwards proved to be two compantes of 


eal firing a sort of feu le pute Into the wr The hing hearme this, sent for the native 
officers to inquire the ongin of the dsturbauce, when he was informed that consequent 
on the outrre committed hy the government on thew easte, by the sue Oats hae. 
sree ne fat of pigs and cows, they had slaughtered all Huropeans at Mecrut and 
came to lim for the protection of thar hves. The hing used all tis sienna ty 
prevent them cntry ito the palace, and dispatched some attendants to tell Captain 
Douglas to seek protection i das own private apartments, and take whatever. pre- 
autions he chose; also guing mstructions for all the gates of the palace to be closed. 
Captam Douglas, however, obstinately persisted in wont to speak to the cavalry 
mutineers in spite of all the entreaties of the hing, whe even went so far as to hold his 
hand, The captam then, bemy threatened, returned to tas apartments, The eommis- 
sioner was scen coming down the steps, aecompuned by Azeem Abdoolah (beleved 
to have been the hing’s doctor), with an oundrawn sword an his hand. ‘The king, 
seeing things asstune a desperate aspect, beeame alummed for the sifety of all) the 
furopeans in the palace, and forthwith, therefore, dispatehed servants to niform them. of 
ther danger, with two palkees for the conveyanee of the ladies, viz, Mass deans and 
Miss Chilord (no other lady bemg known to be m the palace), to convey them by a 
circuitous route, ca the palace gardens, to the king’s zenana, with a view to ther beng 
secreted; but, unfortunately, the gentlemen persisting in bearing them company, the 
party became so conspicuous, that, as before stated, the mutineers who entered the 
palace became cognizant of their presence, and forthwith pursing them for some little 
distanec, put an end to their existence. “The hing at that time was suflierently well to 
walk without assistance, further than that of a stick, and this accounted for his having 
proceeded alone as far as he did. “The sepoys were evidently annoyed at the hiig’s 
Willingness to adhere to the British domumon, and expressed great disgust at his 
partisanstip with the Enghsh. ‘They threatened Ins ite should he not accede to all 
them requests; as he beimy the principal descendant of the houve of Timur, and king of 
all India, was bound to protect and ehersh las fauthtal subjects. A letter was then 
handed to Mayor Harriott, from Brigadier Longheld, m which he stated that, having been 
appointed president of the commission for the tral of the king, he requested to know at 
what time the court assembled. ‘The court then adjourned, A request Wis nade 
during the proceedings, by Bahadoor Shah, to be allowed to smoke hus hookah; and 
permission Wis eranted, 

The tral opened at the nsual hour on the fourth day, and procecdings commenced 
with a continuntion of the examimation of Gholam Abbas, the prisoner's vakeel, The 
witness bemg one of the non vu recurdo Cliss, determined to know nothing that could, 
by reeital, erminate the prisoner, his faunty, himself, or any) one connected pith 7 
palace; and this soon beeame so apparent, that le was twiee or thrice remuuded, ola! 
the interpreter, that he was) giving Ins evidence wport oath. Nothing, however, ws 
elicited from Iam, and he was permutted to resume his office of vakeel to Hig pesene 
after bemg subjected to a rind cross-examination by the Re Nee 
who then proposed that the petitions of the late rajah of Bullubgm oS ae 2 : 
translated and read at the trial of that rebel, should be accepted as eulenees eae 
beng agreed to, he proceeded: to read to the court an ae Sea oe a 
these being concluded, the iterprete read the originals tor 
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prisoner, who up to this time had been sleeping. Ife was awoke for the purpose, and 
appeared to listen attentively, making some remark at the conclusion of each, and 
indicating by signs during the reading, that he kuew nothing whatever about them. He 
appeared in much better health and humour than on any of the previous days, and 
laughed in great spirits as each successive paper was taken up to be read, as if quite 
amused at there being so many. 

Up to nearly half-past one o’clock on the fifth day, the court was occupied in reading 
documents in the vernacular; but when these had been disposed of, the translations of 
the military papers were read, and afforded considerable amusement to the court. These 
consisted chiefly of petitions, upon various subjects, from “The Lord Sahib, Mirza Mogul, 
commander-in-chief of the royal army,’ Bukht Khan Bahadoor, and other traitors. 
In some, the helpless state of the “infidels? was set forth in the most glowing terms, 
pointing out how, with very slight assistance and delay, they would be sent to a place 
even Mohammedan murderers are never to see; others pointing ont how certain districts 
had been brought under the “ royal rule,” and treasure obtained by the revolt of those 
whose duty it was to guard its safety; while all were full of hatred to the “infidels,” 
and unbounded love for the king, To most of these documents the prisoner’s autograph 
orders and signature in pencil had been attached, 

The sixth day’s trial commenced at 11 a.m. of the 2nd of February. The early part 
of the day was ocenpied in reading original documents relating to mnlitary matters, the 
English versions of which were read the day previous: at the conclusion of which, the 
translation of a letter, dated the 24th of March, addressed to the late Mr. Colvin, heute- 
nant-governor, North-West Provinces, was read, disclosing the faet, that as far bach asa 
year and a-half previous, secret emissarics were sent by the king of Della to Persia, 
through the agency of one Mahomed Hussun Uskecree, the object of which was evidently 
to obtain assistance to complete the overthrow uf Butish power in India. The perusal 
of the letter, which bore both the Della and Agra post-mark, exerted considerable sensa- 
tion in court, and led to a severe eross-cxamination, by the judye-advocate, of Ehsan. 
oolla Khan, the prisoner’s hakeem, whose evidence partly corroborated the fact of the 
emissaries having been sent. ‘The witness further stated, that Hussun Uskeerce was not 
unknown to him; that he was supposed to possess the art of foreteling events, mterpret- 
ing dreams, &c.; and that one of the prisoner's daughters, named Nawauh Baigam, had 
become a disciple of lis, and was supposed to be his mistress. ‘There was, however, 
a decided disinclmation, on the part of the hakeem, to impleate the prisoner, the witness 
always endeavouring to absolve lim from all knowledge of, or participation in, the 
acts deposed to. In one or two instances this was so apparcut as to create a smile. 
When questioned as to the feeling displayed by the native mbabitants of Delhi regarding 
the war between England and Persia, the witness replied that the feeling was scarcely 
perceptible, but that it was in favour of the British; the Persians being Sheeahs, and 
the Mohammedans of Persia Sconnees. — He further stated, that the Persian proclamation 
posted at the Jumma Musjid created little or no sensation, and that its genuineness was 
doubted. He said that the war between Kngland and Persia was not the subject of con- 
versation among the Mohammedans of Della, and that the prisoner had never mentioned 
it. The whole of his evidence tended to impheate, to a considerable extent, the Shah of 
Persia; and to lead the court to believe that the prisoner was entircly innocent of 
any complicity in the itrigues that were going on. 

On the seventh day, the court commenced proceedings by the examination, through 
the interpreter, of a person named Jutmull, formerly news-writer to the heutenant-gov- 
ernor at Agra. His evidence was most important; and, notwithstanding an apparent 
desire to criminate the prisoner as little ay possible, was most damaging to the royal 
cause, The witness corroborated the statement regarding the emissaries from the 
prisoner to Persia, about the time the Persians advanced upon Herat; the time corres- 
pouding with that given by the hakeem the day previous. He also mentioned the 
firm behef of many m the powers possessed by Hlussun Uskeerce, and related a remark- 
able dream of the prophet shortly before the mussion left Delhi for Persia. It was thus 
related. Hussun Uskeerce saw a miyhty black storm coming from the west, accompanied 
by a great rush of water, which increased to such an extent, that the whole country was 
overwhelmed. In the midst of this storm was the prisoner (the ex-hing of Della), seated 
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on a charpoy, borne up by the water et 
ae ; I eee p by the waters, and supported safely till the flood subsided! Thi 
vision was, as a matter of course, turned to aceount ene pow: sulerstons Tits 
eee account, ¢ terpreted ; ; 
storur trom the westward was Porsin. Phe vere! : nd interpreted accordingly. The 

mere : ola, Terwhell ne” Witve as . : 
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ie miehty are 

having weathered the storm, was pe Iguty monarch, the ex-king of Della 
are » Was permitted to return to all dis former st: ‘ 

as the Great Mogul! During the reeital of this d lof restate and dignity 
i s dream, : ; " 

by Elussun Uskeeree, the prisoner, as though affected ee ed 
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started up, and declared that he firmly ee . dl ve aa es aveney, suddenly 
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wonderful powers of [Lussun Uskecree. It furthe Lr eee 
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that the gifted slave, TLussun Uskeeree, had, wit] eS ee ie oes 
r reer Jskecree, had, with the most unparalleled devotion, cut 
off no less than twenty years from Ins own valuable hfe, for tl ie 
by that period, the life of lis master, AC pepesccok Peblony is 

The witness Jutmaull th i 

len enteres eee cere Deere cee 

4 elle J ore 5 7 C ay . . yy t, 
K Ei aan | > in Which Mr. Fraser, Captain Douglas, and other 
‘uropeans, were butchered—atrocities im which, if the prisoner took OneL 

: sone ( aetive par 

he was perfectly coguizant of, notwithstanding +] ES Pe 
: ’ widing the manifest exertions on the part of 
the native witnesses to prove the contrary. 

On the eehth day, the evidence : 
sehes imaneard rani liil , the evidence of Jutmull, the news-writer, was contmued, What 
clic) F rom him related chictly to the massacre of the European prisoners of all 
ae : ca on the 16th of May; and confirmed all before reported concernmg 
i. CO -!) v0¢ . atrocities committed absolutely under the prisoner's own apartments im 
the palace. The canal water hore : or ous A 
a ' or at . me ran through the place of execution, was, If appears, 

ed for the purpose of washing away all traces of the bloody decd, Captan Forrest 
‘ ; 4 : F iat , » . J 
COMMMLSSALY of ordnance, was then called m, and examimed until pot, when the court 
adjourned, 

On resuming proceedings upon the ninth day, Captam Korrest’s examination was 
continued, and the court was occupied im aecording an account of the incidents of the 
1th of May, up to the hour when the magazine was explodcd. 

Mukhun Lall, a chobdar, who formeny attended upon the late Captain Douglas, was 
then called, having been named by Jutmull as one of those who were present when 
a, ry , ‘6 vy Mi ' ’ a ‘ } : . ‘ 

Mr. Fraser, Captam Douglas, Mr. Jenmneys, Miss Jennings, and Mass Clifford, were 
murdered, 

The witnesses, Mukhun hall and Jutmull, were both cross-examined by the 
prisoner’s vakeel, but to no purpose, The evidence recorded was confirmatory of the 
worst features of these horrible scenes, and miplieated the palace people most completely, 
The court adjourned at -b pew. 

The tenth day’s proceedings commenced at Tha M. 
Sir Theophilus Metealte, C.S, was sworn by) the 
uportant evidence relative to the state of fecling amour 


invcak al the: fltlcor Mays -Tucreply tor question by the 
of crreulating the chupatties, about which so many and 
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Jumma Musyid a short tune before the outbreak at De 
as, carly m the mornimy suc 


the public for more than three hours, 

was placed there, he heard that a crowd of natives had gathered round the spot ; and, 
finding such to be the case, he sent ns people to remove the paper. ITe ie aie 
tioned the rumour, said to he current, to the effect, that the Cashmere gate of the city 


would shortly be attached and taken from the British; which was conveyed to the 
magistrates’ court about six weeks before the outbreak, by an anonymon® prec, a 
witness declared his opinion, that the chupatties so extensively circulated Wace te . 
from Lucknow, and that they were distributed for the purpose of ee ust 
when necessary, persons of one class, who partook of one description 0 : aha : 
not think they were circulated throughout Tndia, but ouly im a vi as ue 
significant fact, when taken into account with what followed ml eon 
Jundshubur, the witness continued, the inhabitants gave wes Soran ts sae He i 
that they thought 16 was by order of yovernment, and Cu } eae on 
The witness was of opunon that the war with Persia ereated grea ; 
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a was ve sane of uel conversation ‘ice the time it lasted; and he concluded by 
stating some facts confided to lim by Jotun i veret, a Christian mysaldar of the 1 tth 
inregular cavalry, from which it appeared, that ics attempt to overthrow the Butish 
government was known to be in contemplation before the outrage commenced, 

At the conclusion of Sir T. Metealle’s evidence, the prisoner was asked if he would 
like to put any questions. Ife rephed in the negative, but wished to know af the 
Persians and Russians were the same people! 

The court adjourned about 1 p.m., to allow time for the “wise man,” Efussan 
Uskeeree, who had been sent for, to appear, On the court reassembling after au 
absence of about half-an-hour, the soothsayer appeared im court. Te did not strike the 
beholder as a very fascinating sort of fellow, and it was, therefore, probably the effect of 
enchantment that led the king’s daughter to become his “ disciple.” 

ILusstn Uskeerece having been sworn and examined, denied all that had been said of 
the wonderful powers attributed to him. Te sad that, whatever others mieht be 
pleased to think of him, it was merely a matter of opimion, and that he was not at all 
answerable for it. That he was an hamble idividual, content to live im peace without 
troubling Inmoeelf about dreams, whether of hangs or peasants. Tle demed that he ever 
had a dream of a great form front the we St; ain fact, he demed everything, 

The pmsoner was then referred to, uni, notwit thistanding tus reeordcd Statement of 
lis firm beliefin the powers attributed to the witless, he devine aaah we of him or 
his powers. Tle was remmided of las statement made but afew days previous; buat all 
to no purpose: he completely ynored hint; and EHussun Uskecree was returned to lis 
place of confinement, much to the diszust of those who expected sume iteresting revela- 
tions from him, 

The next witness called was Dukltawur, a peon in the service of the late Captain 
Douglas. This evidence eliefly related to the oecurrences of the Pith of May, from the 
first appearance of the mutinons troopers to the murder of Mr. Fraser, CAS , Captiam 
Douglas, Mr. Hutchison, C.S., Mr. Jentmings, and the ill-fated ladies of his family. 
It appeared—and all the cvidence on this point tended to confirm the sad tale--that 
Captam Douglas, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. Nixon, were near the Caleutta gate, leading 
to the bridge of boats, when four or five of the mutineers came up, and that the troopers 
all fired upon the party, but that only Mr. Nixon was killed aad) We. Elatehinson 
wounded, ron Juuropeaus jumped down from the road amto the diy ditch starouuding 
the palace, Captain Douglas being much hurtin fis descent: they ran along the dite nt 
and waned the gates of the palace, Which they entered) and closed. Mr. Braser came 
sOOn “after, and was admitted ; and, at one pe nod of the attach, he appears to have seized 
amusket from one of the sepoys at the gate, and shof one of the troopers, upon which 
the others galloped off; but bemyg remforced by utimbers, they soon became bolder. At 
the siemextion of Mr. Teves Captain Douglas was taken up to tis own apartments 
above the gateway; and soon after this, a party of people from: the palace canie rushing 
forward, shouting, “Deen! Deen !? (the Faith! the Farth!) and a crowd gathenneg, 
they, headed by the native officer of the guard at the palace Go company of the &Sth 
hight infantry), surrounded and murdered, mv the most brutal manner, the whole party. 
One mob went up one way to the liding-place of the victims; another proceeded in 
a different direction; so that none escaped. Meantime the work of destruction was gomy 
on outside, other troopers having arrived ; and at became necessary for every one to look 
to his own safety: the witnesses (Hindoos) consequently left, and were unable to relate 
anything further. Another witness was called, named Kishen, his statement bemg 
much the same as that of the prsoner’s witness, Bukhtawur, ‘The evidence, so far as it 
had gone, was conclusive on one pomt—viz , that the imates of the palace assisted at the 
murder of Messrs. Fraser, Jenmmeys, HLutehinson, Captain Douglas, and the ludies; and, 
while several witnesses affirmed that the prisoner tried to persuade Captain Douglas from 
his intention of going among the mutineers, not one attempted to show that he exerted 
his influence to check the disturbance at its commencement, or to save the Europeans at 
hig gate. 

On the eleventh day, the court resumed, ond was occupied the whole day with 
the examination of a person named Chunce, formerly editor of a native paper, entitled 
the Melhi News. The witness gave some important evidence, and confirmed the 
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statements of Jutmull and Bukhtawur, reg: 
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ae aaa “ y that the Mohammedans of the city 
were in the habit of boasting that the Persans, mded by the Russians. y 
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dans were yer ce sve afas Tas firm belief, that the \oham- 
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cr ‘als ted sayy ] 7 ‘ | { r « ae. 1¢ ( Mipat ties wach Were 
related, were, he sid, for the purpose of brineme together a daree | baie 
Le nea Ve Calon a ring together a large body of men for 
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eee alice en at o them her after ; and he saad they origmated at or near 

urn at y the ae direction from which Sir T. Metealfe. traced. thet 
OVlain. ie Witness, In reply te: > ‘the . 
: a eee ea ; ie Vota question by the prosecutor, said, that about five or 
IX ¢ eR ne le ells = on IN possession of the mutincers, he heard that there was 
a great disturbance mi the palace, and, on gon ; ; 

» And, yw to see the ennse ‘ Ls 

eT een at Tae ie ROMS we, found a number of 
: ee se le prisoners armed servants killing Muropeans- nen, Women, ancl 
( ae There Was a creat crowd collected, and he eonld not see distinetly throueh 
it; but after the slanghter was completed, he cuqmired of the syecpers, who were 
removing the bodies, and heard that, mall, fifty-two persons had been hiuled ; of these 
only five or six were mates, the rest females and children The bodies were removed im 
earts, and thrownoato the river: when he saw them lying dead, they were am a cirele. 
Aamunber of Voheminedans were on the top of Mirza Mogul’s house, spectators of the 
scene; and the withess heard that Virza Mogul himeclf was one of those lookhmg on 
mn . ‘ a 7 
Phese unfortunate people were confined, previous to therm massacre, from the T1th to 
the 16th of May, ima sort of receptacle for rabbish, in whieh at wonld have been deemed 
aninsult to coufine a person vith any pretensions to respectalniity. There were many 
better and more suitable buildings, but they were uot allotted to the Europeans. 

The court resumed ats sitting on the twelfth day. There was some delay in 
obtanmeg the witness; but, about half-past cleven, “Chunce” came into court, and lis 
eC\mination was contimued: at was uot, however, of much amportanee, and he was 
permutted to retire, one -— - Rain, a pedlar, taking lis place. Laying been sworn and 
examined, the witness deposed that he was am Delhi on the Pith of May last, but left 
three or four days after the outhreak. Tle confined all that the previous witness had 
stated; adding, that the prisoner was proclamed king by beat. of drum, and that a royal 
salute was fired betore the palace at midnight of the Pith of May, He said that when the 
went out, a roval salute was fred, and the same on dus return; Dut as this was 
all occasions of the ex-king gomg out in procession, th is not of much impor. 
L witness named Ghokin was then sworn and examined, and gave some 
particntars of the massacre of the Europeans mside the palace, of which he was an eve- 
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wife with a spear, they contrived to keep the gadis at bay for some time, Mrs. Beres- 
ford killing one and wounding another. They were at length overpowered, and the 
whole party murdered. With them were, it was supposed, the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, and 
another missionary, who had gone to the Bank for safety. ‘The house where they were 
all slaughtered still bore marks of the struggle, 

The prisoner’s hakcem, Ehsain-oolla Khan, was then called in, and examined on 
oath. lis evidence always broke down when verging to a certain point—namely, 
criminating the prisoner. He denied that he was in ‘the prisoncr’s confidence, and said, 


. that many important matters connected with the ouscholi were never mented to 


him, instancing, among other things, the prisoners repudiation of his wife Taj Mahal, 
aes having been remul: rly fvancd to her, Tle adimitted that the hing’s armed 
“ servants” see ere | ‘about twelve jiundred men ; and, in reply to a question by the 
prosecutor, s said that they had not been dismissed in consequence of the part taken by 
them in the death of Mr. F rascr, Captain Douglas, and the other Europeans murdere d 
in the palace. Notwithstanding a severe cross-eyamimation, it was plain to be seen that, 
bevond mere generalities, nothing could be gamed from the witness; and the court 
adjourned. 

The prisoner was more lively than usual on this day; he declared his innocence of 
everything several times; and amused himself by twisting and untwisting a searf round 
lis head, nd Sets tially ashing fora stimulant. 

On the thirteenth day (Feb. “L1th), the prisoner’s hakeem was again examined; but 
his evidence was not of much moment, masmuch as, notwithstanding the severe 
cross-cxamination to which he was subjected, lus leaning to the prisoner was strikingly 
apparent. At the conclusion of the witness’s evidence, Mrs. Aldwell was called, sworn, 
and examined by the judge-advocate. Her evidence consisted inamly of a nPAlive of 
hairbreadth escapes in Delhi, extending over a period of near five mouths’ residence im 
the city—viz., from. the day of the mutiny until the reoceupation of the eity by the 
British troops. ‘Phe main pomts were as follows :—The witness resided at Dury ROUTE 5 
and on the arrival of the mutmeers, the house where she lived was defended for some 
time by a tew Europeans there assembled; who, filing at last in defending themselves, 
were captured; the witness, and some children only, escaping m- the disgunse of 
Mohammedans to the house of Mirza Abdoolah, a shahzadah, with whom she was pre- 
viously acqrunted. They were well received by the females of the shahzadah’s famuly, 
anid promised protection; but during the meht of the Lith of May, they were sent 
to the house of the Muza’s mother-in-law, for greater security, and considered them- 
selves safe, On Mrs. Aldwell, however, sending to the Mairza’s house for some money 
and valuables left beland, er Abduolal sent worl to say, that af any more messengers 
were sent to the house, the whole party should be murdered. They were subse quently 
brought before Mirza Masi; and ordered for execution; but some seposs took charge 
of them, and kept them im confinement. A tealor in Mrs, Aldwell’s employ appears to 
have befricnded the family throughout; and, through los influence with a sowar, she and 
her children appear to have been preserved. Herself and children were taught the 
kulmah; and, notwithstanding strong suspicions of ther being Christians, they were all 
wonderfully preserved until the 9th of September, just before the assault, and proceeded 
ina bylee to Meerut. The witness gave some evidence upon teresting pots 
connected with her sojourn in the city; among other things stating, that sci in 
confinement, together with some twenty or thirty Polit ‘Yrowomen and childre n, the sepoys 
were in the habit of paying them visits; telling them they should all be cut into little 
pieces to feed the kites and crows! Ay hon thee fellow-prisoners were sent for to be 
slaughtered, the order was given to “bring out the Christians,” and leave the Moham- 
medans (meanmng Mrs. Aldwell and her children) to be dealt with afterwards. ‘The 
witness described this scene as heartrending: the unfortunate creatures declared that 
they were about to be murdered; but the Mohammedan mutineers swore on the Koran, 
and the Hindoos om the Gunga, thi ttno harm should happen to them. They were then 
‘onassed together,” and a rope passed round them (after the fashion at present mm vogue 
when conducting rebels to ther prison), and thus they were marched off to the place of 
execution, ‘The witness said, in reply to a question put by the judge-advoeate, that 
there were no disturbances between the Hindoos and Mohammedans durmyg the siege; 
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ig Major P 
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of his brother officers of the O (th native infautry, and lis own eseape to Kurnaul, when 
he fonnd that he had no control over the men of his regiment, 

The prisoners sceretary, Muhliun ball, was called in, sworn, and examined, He was 
adimonshed by the judge-advoeate for displaying a want of respect to the court, un | 
, first neglechng to make his obemance on entermy, and then took tus plaee im the usual 
/ position for witnesses Tle as a short and rather stout Hindoo., Ou reeovermg his 
equantimty, he assumed avery humble attitude, and stood with clasped hands while his 
statement was read and traustated to the court, the president mquiing, at every dozen 
words or su, Whether he adhered to it on oath; to which he generally rephed in. the 
affirmative, 

The statement was to the effect, that for at least two years before the outbreak the 
prisoner had been disatlected towards the British voverument. ‘This he ascribed: partly 
to the discontimuance of the pomp and ceremony to which the minates of the palace had 
been aveustomed, and partly to the disinchmation, ou the part of eovernment, fo appomt 
whoever the prisoner pleased as hetr-apparent. to the throne. The jatter cireamstance 
was known to have caused great dissatisfaction and disquict in the palace, ‘The arrival 
of some of the roval family (relations of the prisoner) from Lucknow, about this time, 
the witness beheved to be connected with the prisoner’s messengers to Persia; for 
whieh purpose the Tate prime minister, Matbhoob Ah, disbursed funds to a certain «| 
Abyssinian, named Seedee Kumber, who was entrusted with the imssion, Her some | 
time previous to the outbreak at Delhi and Meerut, the disaffection of the mative army 
had been the common subject of conversation in the poisouer’s private apartments ; and 
cven outside, those connected with the palace tuked openly of the circumstance. It | 
was also generally beheved that the native ollicers, who went from Della to Meerut to | | 
form part of the court-martial upon the mutmeers of the did cavalry, arranged the whole | 
asmess of the outbreaks andthe witness strengthened this behet by stating that the = 
eanmurds of the palace, changed weekly, fom the three regiments eantoned at Delhi, ae 
beeome adherents of the prisoner, On the arial of the mutincers at the palace, they — 
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The prisoner was brought mto court as usual, on the fifteenth day, and took his 
position upon the eharpoy assigued to Tm, With the exception of another shawl 
twisted round lis head, bis appearance was unaltered. Muhkhun Lall was called into 
court, and his exmmmation continued. Ife stated, in reply to a question put by 
the judee-advocate, that the late prime mimister, Miatbhoob Alb Khan, was the only 
persou he knew of in the prtsoner’s: entire confidence, and that he himself was never 
admitted to the royal seerets. ‘Phat at the private conferences, Miibhoob Ah, Plussun 
Uskeeree, the begum (Zeenat Mahal), and two of the prisoner's dauchters, were 
eenerally present, and that by them counsel he was cenerally guided. Ele saad) that 
aiter the mutincers from Meerut, together with those cantoned at Della, had taken 
possession of the city, he did not remember any attempt beme made to mduee other 
regiments at distant stations to jont them. And, in reply to a question hy the pudge- 
advocate, stated, that two days after the British troops had entered the city, or on the 
16th of September, the prisoner went out with the matinecrs as Maas Ahan Alb Khan's 
house (about SU0 or LOO yards from the palace gates) man open litter, for the prrpose 
of encouraging then am diving the English out agam; but that he very soon halted, 
and his brave army disperscd; or, a other words, eame back faster than they went, 
The court and the pusoner’s counsel dechning to ask any questions, the witness was 
allowed to withdraw, 

Captain Tytler date S8th hyght infantry) was thea called: mito cout, and examined, 
After deposing ty the tact ot the arrival aa cantouments ob a dawh carnage, tll ot 
natives, the might previous to the mutiny, and to the ocenrences on the mornmyg of the 
Lith of May, Captam Tytler was questioned by the yudge-advoente as) to whether he 
had, prior to the mutiny, remarked anything which muduecd hun to believe that) his 
regiment Was untathtulh fle rephed an the negative, buat Said that he liad simee heard 
certain piumonrs, tram whieh le qnteaed that there must have becom some secret mecthigs 
wong the men in cuntonments, and ascivant, a bearer of tus, on taking leave to go to 
las home, a short time before the outhicah, ronarked that he would return to the service 
if Captain Tytler’s choola) stub burnt baught! The prisoner wees asked by the auter- 
preter, What was the ameuidng ef the above romark by the beara? and he laughugly 
replied, that at meant nothing i particular; that the man who made tomust have been 
some hungry follow, who was always thiahiag of cating, 

Scrzeant Fleming, date Baza screant of Delhi, was thon enlled auto eourt, and, im 
reply to the pudge-advocdte overumicad proscenton,, said thant he owas Basaor sergeant at 
the time of the outbroath. Elis son, a youth about mimeteen years of age, Was 
employed as a woter a the commussioner’s offec, and had been an the habit, for five or 
sis ears, of Cxereming the horses belonging to the prsonces son, Jowan Buhht, for 
which scrsice he reeaved aimonthly stipend. ‘Phat some tune in the latter end of April, 
lis son went one dornimg to the house ob Vaabhoob Ali Whan, the prance minister, anc 


there met Jewan Bukbt, the datter commenced abusing dam, declaring that the sight of 


aw Kaflir Peamehee disturbed bis serenity—- spat ia the youth’s face, and desied him to 
leave. Youn Pleming obeved the order, and reported the conduct of Jewan Bukit to 
the late Mr. Fraser, who told hin he was a fool, and should ot notiee such nonsense | 
On another occasion, carly on Vay best, the witness's son went to Marbhoob’s house to 
recenve his pas, tha he aan act dewan Bukht, who abused tin a worse language 
than on the former oceasiou, aid coucluded by dechumy that he would have his, young 
Homings, head off before iany days passed over Neds? added the poor father, 
“he kept lis word, fot my son was killed on the Pith of May!” 

The witness bem allowed to withtias, the gndye-wdyocate mformed the court that 
it would be necessary to adjourn for afew days, to allow papers to he transtated, fran 
which he espeeted umportant disclosines. “Phe court was therefore adjourned seme dee, 


®* Hearth stul burns: 


wes meatine dite lis § Eb ven and your louse continue in exist nee 
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On the sixteenth day the court resumed its sittines of 14 
; ; alhy « elle ( 1, hater 4 O11, \ ’ 
ment. On ahehting from his convevance at the Dewan IN Se eae 
support from his attendants, and walked to the eouch 
health than he was on dis last appearance 

ry’ va’ ye e ‘ : 

There Was about an hours delay, owme to the absenee of one 
court ; and it was twelve o'clock when the first witness. Ca yf: \l 
commiussariat, was called aito court. Ths vent] ee ene ean A 

5 . Ss venticman was dastraetor cat 
school of musketry 5: re ° reat the Umball 
eee iy and having deft on the conclusion of the practice, was. tr: i 
down the Grand Pronk road, when he met Breadier Graves? ae oe rvelling 
aie es He mauves’ party of fueatives f 
Delhi, and turned back with them towards Kurmant, after havine assisted e| yn 
preceded them. ee pe 


: S Olst regi 
lass, he declined the offer of 
assigned. (9 hun, evident a better 


Of the members of the 


Tnorephy to: hes who 
a question by the prewes: 
eos ; : reendy OCaAte-9 ener ‘anyte ee 
tincau stated, that he had heard the “eliupatty question”? general, Captam Mar. 
| ft ‘'y | mt « | y }y AM (| restion discussed hy the SCDOVS “i the 

musketry depot; that at was ther behet aaflected or real) that the Bales. AA ea 

: : AL aKeS TO etreulate 
by government; and that the distribution sampled, that those wl ; ae eieulated 

. . r ; . b) ‘ ‘ an) OOK wey wa 
be of the same faith and purpose. tle had heard. tl ae 
oe , — ; l . _ c { nC it SCPONS spoath openly of the 
greased cartridges, and frequently heard them dechie that somethine would | 

vo é : ‘ ‘ S Cul miyye 

in connection with them , and the very day the first Mufield cartiidee was fired. tq " : 

ee eae Cn ee U oes ? witiidge wis fired, the first 
meendiary fire in Cimballah oceurmed. Phe authorities offered a as idl for the d 

; , » diseovery 
of the meendiaues, but withont effect; a fact: a 
es aed, - pee mt - mn a fact als ei nfioned by the sepovs to witness, 
’ ! , ‘ t ‘3 Gg ) vy (: ‘ af ‘ - : . . 
. s ae Hment on the subject. Phe wittiess further stated, that while 
at Kurnaul as commissariit ofhieer, some of the troopers of the 8rd envaley. who eame 
with despatches from Mee d ewiains a, aoe 
ane i ne ) cerut, told Jim: that the government had iiterfered with thei 
rights and prejudices to such an extent, that they hed nothmg but them religion left, and 

. 4 y = = s¢ 
that, too, was an danger of bemgmtertered with. fo short, that there was a wide-spreid 
disaffection m= the native army. Phe witness, mi reply to the court, sud) that) the 
cartridges served out at l mballah were not greased, but that the men used a composition 
of ghee and bees-wax for the purpose, the mgredients bemg purchased and sunphed 
by iim, 

An original diary of events and occurrences vt Dalla, from the commencement of the 

outbreak, was then read to the prisoner by the mterpreter. “This oceupied the court till 
Yea, when at adjeumed, 


Upon reassembling at a quarter past 2 par, Mars. Plemme, wife of the late Bazaar, 


sergeant of Delhi, was called) mie and examined. The witness stated, that about the 
muddle of Apnl she was at the Begum Zeonit Mahals aputinents, with a daughter, 
Mrs. Scully Phat the pusencrs son, Jewan Bukht, was present, aud was talking to hee 
daughter, Moe latter tummed round, and sad, & Do vou bear what this Aasamcadal is 
saying 7? and on her replying me the negative, her daughter told her that he said all the 
Naffirs (Europeans) would soon be murdered. Shesad, an that ease, his (Jewan Buhlit’s) 
head would first come off; and ashed what he meant Herephed that the Perstins were | 
comme to hilball the knropeans: bat that if she and her family came to him, he would 
He smd this Janshinely, and went away, The witttess was cross-examined 
love points, but was positive that suelo was her daugh- 
I Shelith affected when the above was translated 
uuntdherble, geshenlating all the | 


protect them, 
by the judge-advocate upon thie at 
ter’s statement. ‘Phe prisoner appearc' 
to him by the mterpreter, aud muttered somethmyg 


time he was speahine. 
A translation of the heforeementioned diary 


advocate, commence thus: 
“© Vay Vth, Woz —- At meht, Mr 8, Fraser, tlie conmusstoner, received: 2 letter from 
iene heres put aie: preety, MCHSUTE SS 


AMeernt, contammy the news of the rehe ! | 
taken at that time. fa the more, niformation was brought im that the did heht eav- 
oantantry, at) Meerut, had mutimed on account aL Ae 


mfroduction ef new cartadges ; anal that after having a fight with the Emropean troops 
there, were on thar way) fe Delhi. Mer. Fraser unr ediately ordered Le ie : on 
nawab of Jhnyyur to send for his minster, the qiavab, as seou is possi ie a os 
Metealle tnstanthy came mto the city, ordered the khotwal to Os. os ce O a | 
town, and to post the Iurkandazes of the Khotwallec over them for protection. ! 
khotwal executed these orders without delay. Mr Fraser, 


as then read to the court by the judec- 


alry and two regnments of mative 


mith his ord: rly sowars, also | 
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came into the city, and was given to understand that some sowars were on the bridge, 
and had murdered the sergeant at that place, and set his bungalow on fire. 

«The rebel sowars, after murdering the sergeant at the bride, eame below the lattiec 
of the pal: we, and represented to his majesty that they had come to fight for the sake of 
‘Deen,’ and hat they required the gate to he opened for their entrance. The king sent 
intormi ition of this to the officer commanding the palace guard, who instantly went to the 
spot, and said to the sowars that they were scoundrels, and ordered them to go away. 
In reply, the sowars uttered them revenge on him, 

“Mr, Fraser, on hearmy of the massacre of the sergeant at the bridge, went to the 
Cashmere gate, and told the se poys on the mam-guard that some troops, who had acted 
dislovally at Meerut, had arrived; and that as they (the sepoys) were old servants of the 
rover nment, he required their cat: anee to put down the mutincers. The se povs rephed, 
that they vould have no objeetion to go agaist a foreign enemy; but, in the present m- 
stance, they would not act. At this time, Jewala Sing, jem: ul: ir of the commissioner, 
informed Mr. Fraser that all the Niacuinenns of the city were inclined to re belhon, ad 
requested Inm to go out of the city immediately; but he re phed that he would ever 
do so. The shops of the city were all closed. The Rev. Mr Jennings, and oe 
European, went on the palace guard tower, to imspect the amutmecrs by the help of 
telescope. 

“The officer commanding the palace guard, after speaking to the mutinecrs under 
the lattice of the palace, went ma bugey to Mr. Fraser, who was at the Calcutta gate—~ 
took a letter out of i pocket, and inal edt over to hint for perusal, ‘Phe orderly 
sowars of the commusstoncr were ordered to be very enutious, 

The Mussulmans of the Khanumka Bazaar went tothe Rajghat gate, made some con- 
ditions with the rebel sowars, and opened the gate for them. ‘The sowars having thus 
found their entrance into the city, commenced auyale ring the Muropeans, and after they 
had murdered some of them at Duryagunge, and burnt ther houses, they came to 
the hospital, and Jalled the sub- assistant surgeon, Chammun Dall, ‘Phe Mussalmans of 
the city mformed them that the Commissioner Sahib was on the Caleutta gate. They 
secordingly galloped there, and ie anumber of pistols and muskets at tain, but with- 
ont effect: howeser, two othar Buropean gentlemen were shot on this oceasion, The 
orderly sowars of the commissioner, who were all Missulmans, made no attempt to 
oppose the iutincers , but the commissioner dimscif, taking the musket of a sowar, 
wounded one of them, and mistantly gettimg im dis buggy alone with the officer com- 
manding the palace guard, fled tow. ids the palace gate. the Jatter reached his residence 
at the top of the palace euatd, bat Mr. Praser was attached and killed on the stairs. 
‘Lhe mutinous sowars, after that, went to the residence of the halladar—-niassacred him, the 
Rev, Mr. Jeumings and danuhter, and another Muropean. The Mussulmans of the city 
plundered all the property found im the houses of the officer commanding the palace 
cuard, and other Muropean residcuts in the city. 

Sei Te wctealle Leth Ale Git: be the Aymere wate on horseback, with a drawn 
sword a dis hand some rebel sowars pursued tn as far as Bazaar Chaoree, but 
were unable to cateh dima. The mooehees, saddlers, and) shocemahkers at the Ajmere ate 
also took their endgels, and wished to catch and hall han, but were not sneeesstul. 

“The three regunents of sitive ndfautry, stationed at Delhi, iomed the mutincers ¢ and 
atter hailing a few of ther Ratopeno officers, cutered: the erty, and aiurdered all the 
Christians—imen, women, and children- thes rola find an the houses and bungalows at 
Duryagunge, © shan re vate, and Colonel Shinner’s kothee 

phe Mussulmans of the eity, and even some of the Tindoos, jomed the mutincers, 
and destroyed all the Thadnas and the Khotwallee,  “Phey then Attache d the Bank, ‘iil 
tried to murder the two centlemen, three ladies, and two children, who were sitting there ; 
but asthe Europeans had ther pistols loaded, the mutmecrs did not venture fo come near 
them. A Mussulman got on atree, but was shot by them. The mutineers then set the 
Bank house on fire; and the Europeans, having no means of escape, were overpowered 
and hilled by the rebel sowars and Miussudimans “with endgels, 

The Massulmans followed the nutineers ¢ serywhere with shouts of yderce 2? (usnally 
exclumed ov a victory), All the money in the government treasury was shared by the 
eepoys of the three regunents of native mfantry stationed at Delhi. “The Magistrate's, 


~ 
- 
we 
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Commussioncr’s, Judge’s, and all other public offices were phind . 
al the bungalows im the cantoument were also hurnt at ee ered 
fron Meerut and Delhi went into the ae ae 
him to take them under Ins Nenana: 

75 } 


and set on fires and 
ty. * 

The whole of the troops 
and stood before the hiner, requesting 


master of the whole country ‘ek and BLL! that they would make dim the 
; a le King sad: he desired, with all Ins sou] and heart, to 
c ‘ ) 


ae oe at ordered them to Stop at Selimehur, 
a ination that some Kuro 
were in the magazme. They instantly broucht ee eit hee : 
them with pieces of stone, fired on the fee oie y Bar AVG and filliee 
magazine (by which several houses a an r ee inside blew up the 
the inhabitants killed and wonnded), and fed ea ea oo A of 
pursued and massacred them, They also hronght alive, before Ep Reed 
and two ladies, who implored his Majesty to keep theme with 
v se ee en aah a accordingly ordered to sto 
‘ Ae evening, Rajah Nahur Sing, of Bullubearh, accompanied by lis wife and 
brothers-in-law, weut to Bullabenrh ; he also took slong with him secretly, Mr. M - 
Jas steward (afterwards killed by the mutinous sowars) " Ea es 

“The mutinecrs attacked the howe of Salne Ra 
break the door, they went away i: 
and plundered the honse, 

“A sergcant went away from the cauntonment with two guns; but the mutincers pur- 
sucd lim, and brought back the guns. At might, twenty-one guns were fired below the 
lattive of the palace. The Inhabitants were greatly terrified; and all the houses. of 
the Europeans, in the city as well asm the cantomment, were seen i flames all geht, 
Many shops were broken open by the sepoys, and plundered by the Mussuliians, " 

“Vth May, W857, —Tis majesty attended the Hall of Audience, and the chiefs paid 
thar respects. The subahdars of the five rebel resmments presented themselves, and 
apphed to the hing fo appomt aman who would provide them with supphes. Thursala 
Mull and Dilvalee Mull, stewards of the king, were accordingly ordered to provide them 
daly with S00 rapees worth of dal, ata, gram, &e. 

“The rebel sowars got information that Mohumed Ubrahem, son of the late Walle: 
Mohumed, merchant, had concealed four Europeans m tis house, and they mstantly 
went there; murdered the four gentlemen, and plundered the house of the said 
Mohumed Tbrahem. 

AX European woman, who had disguised herself im a native dress, was recognised 
and murdercd by the sowars of the 8rd heht eavalyy, at the tank near the palace. The 
Shops of all the confectioners, drugersts, braziers, and bunyas, were broken open and 
plinderced by the mutinecrs. 

“The hing, after prayers, appomted Mirza Vocen-ood-deen Hasine Ivhan, Tat 
thanadar of Pahureunee, to the ofliee of kKhotwal of the city. spliced under his orders 
arecament of the rebel sepoys, and directed dam to make the Khotwallee his) place of 
residence, and stop the plunder. ‘Phe sad khotwal, finding himself mable to stop the 
plunder, attended on the hing, and represented the case: to lim, on which his majesty 
sent for all the subahdars of the rebel troops, and ordered them to place for service 
one reemment of infantey at the Delhi gate and at the lattice of the palace, and one com. 
pany oat cach of the Ajmere, Lahore, Cashmere, and Furash Khana gates. The hing 
further said to them, that he did not wish to see the mhabitants plundered, and there- 
fore ordered them to station oue company of sepoys at Durreebah, for the protection of 
shops there, ‘The mutincers attnehed the Nugur Sayth ka hooeha, with the intention 
but the mbabitauts so pelted therm, that they were obliged to flec, 7 
aled themselves, with their wives, mm the house of the 
but the rebel sowars hearmg it, went there, and 
Minding that the clerks were also armed with 
CUTS, and again attacked the honse; but the 


petms—men, women, and elildreny— 


the hing, three sergeants 
him, otherwise the SCpoys 
pan the mosque, 


in, treasurer; but being unable to 
About midmeht they returned, broke open the door, 


of plundering it ; 

“Some Christian elerks had conce 
rajah Nullyan Sing, of hishenghur; 
fired thei pistols aad muskets at them. 


muskets and pistors, they obtamed two | 
clerks by this time had concealed: themselves ma tyes 


find them, 
‘Hlis magesty ord 
plander ; ace ordinely he 


a company of infantry and stop the 


ved Mirza Mogul Bow te take 
: , p and had at notified by 


went to the Nhotwallee om an elcphant 


hana, so the rebels could not | 


‘ 
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tom-tom in the city, that should any sepoy be caught plundering auy inhabitant, 
his nose and ears should be cut off; and that ifany shopkeeper wonld not open his shop, 
or deelned to provide the seposs with food, he would be imprisoned and fined. Taj 
Mahal Beguin, who was ins confinement, was released. Two Buropeans, disguised m 
native dress, were arrested and killed by the rebel sowars near the Khotwallec. 

“The hing, attended by two regiments of infantry and a few guns, went out onan 
elrphant, with Mirza Jewan Bukhit behind him, ito the city, for the purpose of having the 
bazaar opened. He went as far as Chandnee Chouk, and requested the shopkeepers to 
open their shops and provide the troops with supplies, Hlasun Alee Khan was mtroduced 
by Hakeem Ahsunoollah Khan. He presented a cold mohur as nuzzur to the king, who 
ordered him to wat, as he had to consult with fim. 

A shawl, for the office of khotwal of the city, was conferred on Miran Moeen-ood- 
deen Tasun Khan, who returned thanks with a nuzzur of four rupees. 

Vth Mey, 1857.—Nawab Maibhoob Ali Khan and other chiefs attended the durhar, 
and paid them respects. Nazir Hasta Mirza was ordered to bung Mirza Amecu-ood- 
decn Khan, accordingly he went out for that purpose. On tis return, he informed the 
king that the Marza was mdisposed, and therefore conld uot present himself im the 
durbar. Ordered that Khotwal Vocen-ood-deen Khan he informed, that the treaps were 
unable to get supphes, therefore he must provide for them. Tiasun Allee Khan, attend- 
ing the hing, told lim that the troops were already assembled im the palace, and he 
wanted hus advice on the subject. The said Khan remarked that the troops were bloody 
ones; they had murdered them own officers. andat was not prudent to repose any conti- 
dence in them. Shah Nizam-ood-deen, the son of the hing’s spritual guide, and) Bood- 
hun Sahib, son of the late Nawab Mohumed Meer Khan, were taken ato the council, 
Maza Mogul Beg, Mirza Whedur Sooltan, and Viarze Abdoolah, were made colonels of 
the regiments of infantry, and ordered to tnhe with cach of them two guns, and adopt 
measures to protect the Cashmere, Lahore, and Delhi gates, Shah) Nizam-ood-deen 
represented, that some Tooth sowars having arrested Nawab PHamud Alee Khan, upon 
an accusation of lus concealing some Enghshmen im das house, had brought tin on foot 
to the jewel office, before Nawab Maibhoob Ah Khan. and that the sad nawab declared 
he had no Europeans m dis house. ‘The hing requested lam (Shah Nizam-ood-deen) to 
vo with the sowars and scpoys, and Tet them seareh the house of the nawab. Accordingly, 
he and Muga Aboo Behr wout out for that purpose; but) finding no Brropeans in the 
house, they cbhged the troops to give bach ‘he property they had plundered him of, 
andl set lam at liberty. Mirza Aboo Behr was made colonel i the light cavalry. 

‘Tnformation was received by the sowars, that twenty-nine Europeans men, women, 
and cluldren—were concealed im the house of Rajah Kullyau Sig, of Rishenghur, 
Accordingly thes went there; and having caught the Christians, shot them all by a 
volley of ther muskets. Aftar that they went to the house of the late Colonel Shiner ; 
and having arrested the son of the late Via. Joseph Skinner, brought dum before the 
Khotwallec, apd amurdered hin there. ‘They also, at the mstigation of some person, 
plundered the houses of Naram Dass (banker) and Ramstiia Dass (deputy-colleetor), 
under the pretence of thar conecalng some Buropeans 1m them houses. Kazee Nubboo 
and his son were killed by the rebel scpoys and sowars, ‘Two Europeans, diszutsed 
in native dress, were massacred by the muatineers near the Budur Row ate. The hing 
eave 400 rupees to each of the regiments, for their support. Tt was notified in the eity 
hy Moeen-ood-deen Hasun Khan, khotwal, that all persons wishing to serve dis majesty 
should present themselves with then arms, and thataf any person should be found to 
have concealed im his honse any Europeans, he would be punished as guilty. Nawan 
Hamud Alee Khan and Wallecdad Khan, of Malaghin, attended the durbar, and made 
their obesance, [lis majesty ordered them to present themselves daily ai the durbar. 
The head bunyas were sent for, and ordered to settle the rate of corn, and have the 
granarics opened, that it might be sold for the sepoys. Mirza Mocen-ood-deen Hlasun 
Khan, hhotwal, having engaged 200) burkandazes, stationed them at Cureeba and 
Chandnee Chouk, for the protection of those places. ‘Lwo watermen were arrested at 
Lall Kooa for robbing. Kahey Khan, Surfuraz Khan, and many other vagabonds of the 
city, were also apprehended — Several men were arested for plundering Subzce Mundee 
and Jaleewarah. 
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“Vth May, 1857-—-Nany TI 
Alce Khan, attended the durbar, 
Mirza Zea-ood-deen (government 


astm Morza, Captain Deldap 


ae Alee Khan, and tasnn 
aud pud they respeets, 


Vitrzn Amecen-ood-deen Khan, 
Jazheerdars of Loharoo) 


wae, A Ke cone » and Moule Sudr-cod-deen 
Alee Khan, principal sudder ameeny aha, according to ordey free cate 
D Ss, prescuted themselves, 


eee eva eee ie mM onuzzur, and the kine directed hin to take the 
arg ae ernuimad conrts, bat he declined to do so.) Salaeram treasturer 
according to direction, attended the durbar, and presented a gold mohur iis of . : 
said to him that there must be some laes of rupees im the Foeuiacnl ir ae - 
ee that he did not know, The kine ordered In to on one of i oat i 
st POE a ee . “ 
ee bee : ae i” - onder, Rajyub Aloe Khan presented, 
informed Dv. Hastn Alee ili that ee ‘ au ne Sse eee 
Khan, and also lus own nephew | Aloha View Ki : : a ae 
> MouMMnEed lee Khan, son of Shere June Khan. alse 
presented a gold mohur. The hing mated who he was; and, im reply ‘iil that he 
Was the nephew of Bahadoor June Khan, dadveewallah. Phe ca ot’ een Sheo ie 
of Sawant, Jeypoor inmister, attended, and represented te the kiiees that: on Ageonut 
of imdaisposition, fis master was unable to present himself before the Fait sand that he 
(the Rawul Sahib) had resolved to #9 to deypoor — \ecordimely, a jeeter tot Maharajals 
Ram Sting, of Jey poor, dircetine fim to present damsclf and. his troops without delay, 
was drawimup, aud handed over to the sau ment of Rawul Sahib. Several shook kas, 
for Nawab Abdool Rehman Khan, of Jujyus, Bahadoor Jung khan, of Dadroe; Akbur 


Alee Khan, of Patoodee; Rajah Natur Sine, of Bullubonth; Tasun Alee Khan, of 


Doojana; and Nawab Ahmud Alec Khan, of Furuchnugeur, directing them to present 
themselves before his majesty without delay, were drawn up and issued. Mirza Ameen. 
ood-deen Khan, and) Varza Zea-ood-deen Ahan, woe ordered to take charge of the 
district of Jhurka Ferozepoor, Information was received that the Goojmrs of Chandraw al 


had plundered at wight all the Shops of the inhabitants of Subszee Mundee and Talece 


warah, as well as at the cantonments of Raqpoora and Mundarsa — Viarza Aboo Behr was 
accordingly ordered to look alter the saad Goojuis Tle ammediatc Ivattended with a ree. 
ment of cavalry, went to them village, and plundered and bumtat. Bahadoor Sing, darogah 
to the ex-king of Lucknow at Della, attended, and presented a gold imohur to the kang, 


A European soldier, who was on his way from Umballah to Delhi to eet SOME EWS, Wats 


caught and brought betore las majesty, who ordered him to be seat mto the amour 
room. A dady was also arrested and brought before the hing. Tle sent her, too, mto the 
armour room This majesty was tnghly exasperated against the sepoys and dus own 
chobdars, for standing before him with shoes on ther feet. Viarza Moeen-ood-deen Hasan 
Khan, khotwal, was ordered to go with avoluntecr regnnent to the cantonment, and 


me? aa | MORE bt eve oa 
prnish the plunderers of that place, and of Subzee Mundce and Dheerujhee Paharee, - 


: : ae . syprgy gts " r 
Pour persons came from: Meerut, aud announced that Buropean troops were ee 
destroy the rebels. Phe sepoys were displeased at this imtormation, and confined the 


; 2 ‘ ‘re , € SC of 
persons who eave it. The thanadar of Neegumbode was ordered to have the ae ie 
the late commissioner and palace guard officer interred a the buryimg-ground, and all. 


the other dend bodies of the Europeans to be thrown into the aaver. This order was 
exeented by the thanadar, The Goojurs plundered all the property i the late i 
MISSTOneR’sS, house, and reduecd to ashes the office ot the ageney and of the Deity 
Gace COPEFCSS . | 
: or) May, U857.—-Moulvie Abdool Kadir prepared a list for pe re i 
| This majesty contorted a shawl] upon Nawab Miaubhoobh Ali h ie , ' 
“The acent of Rawul Sosme (sawutwaltlal) attended, ane 
“ooalvessel of the spirit of heweeah, and a Hottle 
Akbur Alee, sowar, 


pay of the troops. 
the offiee of a deputyship. 

SETIEC soy { his master, 
presented, on the part o | ; sn 
of attar. Ghoolamnubee Khan, darogah of haley Mohl, and Meo 
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were sent to present himself soon. Information was received that the collector of 
Rehtuck had lett his post; that the treasure of that place was beige plundered; and 
that at Goorgaon it was already ecarmed off. The king ordered one regiment of 
infantry and some sowars to be sent to Rohtuck to feteh the treasure. Abdool 
Makeem was ordered to entertain 00 Khasburdars at five rupees a-month cach, and 
regiment of sowars at twenty rupees a-month. Accordingly, 200 men were employed. 
Abdool Kadur, chatawallah, showed some papers to his mayesty, and said that he would 
be able to make all arrangements they referred to. A letter was issued to the mssaldar 
of the cavalry, stating that Mirza Aboo Beker was discharged fiom the office of commandant 
of cavalry, aid that therefore they (the cavalry men) cient act according to the orders 
of the king, Kazee Fyzoolah presented a yupee in nuzzur, and ayiplicd for the office 
of the Khotwallee of the city, and was accordingly appomted to that situation, A gold- 
snuth, who had lalled another goldsnuith, was aarestee and brought before the hing. 
The Mewattecs of Jaysingpuorah having plundered $000 rupees im cash, and all a 
property in the house of a European of the mulway company, the sepoys hearmy of 3 
resolved to plunder and ee up Jaysmgpoorah, and to apprehend all the ee ee 
there; but Lalla Boodh Sing, vakeel of the rajah of Jaysiugpoorah, appled for the pro- 
tection of the mbhabitants of that place; and the kang ordered that no sepoy be allowed 
to go there without Ins majesty’s permission, 

“Tt hemy reported that the sepoys and sowars were in the habit of haunting the city 
with drawn swords, and that the shopkeepers were afraid to open them shops, the 
hing sent orders to the gates of the palace not to allow any scpoy to yo about mi the erty 
with a drawn sword. The rissaldar of the nawab of Jhujjur’s troops was ordered to 
piteh his tent at the Mahtab Bagh. Puformation was received that fourteen boats, laden 
with wheat, &e, were in the ghiott of Taamyee Dass’s, goorwallah, Orders were sent to 
Dilvalee Maul, to take away the wheat for the use of the troops. ‘Two sepoys, who had 
plundered 2 000 rupees from the Delhi bank, and deposited the same with Ramjoee Dass, 


aaa to be paid bach at Lucknow, quanetled between themselves; and the faet a 


pi 
their depositing the money beng ini to other sepoys, a company of an infantry rect 


ment went to the house of the sie. Ae angee Dass, and obliged him to deliver the money 
to them, A letter was addressed to the bankers of the city, requiring ther presence in 
the durbar Rebel sowars and scepoys attended on the Kine and complamed that they 
had not as vet been allowed their clothing expenses, and that at appeared to them, that 
Hakeem Absanoollah Khan and Nawab Maabhoob Ali Khan were im collusion var the 
British. After that they went to the house of Tall Khan, and aceused Shah Nizam- 
ood-deen Pecrzadah of concealmyg two European ladies ia his house, Peerzadah requiacd 
them to bring forward their mformaut; and they produced aman, who sad he had only 
heard so. Peerzadah represented that he had not concealed ANY Euripe an ladies an his 
house; butaf they wished to plunder and hill him on that pretenee, they had the power 
Lo ile: xo. Nawab Mabhoob Alb Khan took his oath on the holy Koran that he had 
no coufederacy with the English, The mutiuncers plundered all the property im the house 
of Aga Mahomed Hasunjan Nhan, the Cabool name of Moluu Dall. 

“V6th May, (W57-—Makeem Ahsunoollah Khan, Bukshee, Aga Sooltan, Captam 
Dildar Alce Khan, Rujub Alee Khan, aud other chiels; ittended, on “thie hiner, idl made 
thor cbersance. Rehel sepoys and sowars, with their idee rs, attended the durbar, and 
produced a letter, which they sud they had lntercepted at the Della eate. Tt had on at 
the seals of Hikes Alisunoollad: Kian and: Nawab Maabhool Aly Many Eiethis letter 
they sud that the haheem and nawab had requested the Hnghish to come unmeditely, 
take possession of the city, and nominate Muza dewan Bukht (son of the hing by Zeenat 
Mahal Begum) as hei-apparent, and that they, the hakeem and nawab, would arrest and 
deliver to them all the mutincers im the city and palace. Nawab Maibhoob Ah Khan and 
Hakeem Abhsunoollah Khan inspected the letter, demed therm writing it, and asserted 
that it was a tuck of some person, and that the seals were forged by means oft sayt 
khurree’ (a# hind of stone); they took out the own scals, and threw them before the 
rebel troops; pomted out the difference between them and those on the letter; and 
took ther oaths on the holy Koran, that the letter was not written by theme; but stall 
the mutincers did not believe them. A person eae and reported: that some Muropcans 
were concealed in the drain of the canal: accordingly, Mirza Aboo Lehr, attended by 
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the rebel sowars and sepoys, went to the spot, and fired cence ie eo 
Huropean came out of if. After that the fi ones again ner AL fi : Mi 
Khan and Ahsunoollah Khan, with drawn swords, een that cae : - ia er ne 
they were in collusion with the Enelsh, and that it was on this seat that ‘hier had 
spared the Muropean captives, with the intention of restoring them to he Betas) : 
soon as they could come to destroy them (the mutinecrs) aad aa 
out of the armour room all the Christian prisoners (fifty-two a number ce nila 
men, women, and cluldren), and brought them on the aR OIE ak Te alr ais 
(the porch of the palace, where drums are beaten at stated intervals), with the wutention 
of massacring them. Mirza Mujhlay Kheezur Sooltan asserted, that im conformity to 
the precepts of Mohamined, they ought not to murder the women; but. the mtmicers 
ee displeased, and wished to hall the Mirza first; however, he ran away to lis house, 
The mutincers having inade all the Christians sit down, fired their mitskets; accidentally 
an attendant of the king was wounded, on which two brothers, attending, massacred sath 
their swords all the Christians—men, women, and clildren. About 200 Mussulmans, 
who were standing on the reservoir, continued all this time to vent them mveetives on 
the Christians. The sword of one of the two attendants who killed: the Christians was 
broken. The corpses of the Christians were laden on two carts, and thrown ato the 
nver. The Hindoos of the city, ou hearmg this act of treachery towards the Eughsh, 
were very uncasy and afficted, and were fully convinced that the mutimeers would 
never de victorious, for having acted so very cruelly towards the Christians; and that the 
anver of God would fall on them, The guards at the gates of the city were reheved, 
Some person informed the rebel sowars, that some Christians were eoncealed a the 
house of Muthra Dass, treasurer, in the street of Chodice; accordingly they went and 
searched the house aud the street, but were not able to wet any Christians ; neither did 
they molest or plunder any inhabitant there. Walleedad Khan, the cluef of Malaghur, 
was informed that the Goojurs on the bauk of the Jumna had caused great disorders, 
and that he must adopt measures to pumsh theni. 

«Tyo weavers, Who had disguised themsclyes in scpoys’ dress, and were plundering the 
inhabitants, were caught. The bunyas of the Lahore gate brought a complaint agalst 
the thanadar of that place, and represented that he required from them 1,006 rapecs mm 
bribery, otherwise he smd he would send them as prisoners to the Khotwallee.  Tlakeem 
Ahsunoollah Khan sent an order to the khotwal to arrest. and) confine the said 
thanadar. 

© May V7th, 1857.—All the cluef rebels attended on the king, represented that. they 
had prepared a battery at Schmghur, and required his majesty to mspect the same. 
The hing accordingly went there, and was Inghly eaished. On ther return to the Hall 
of Audience, the king mentioned to the rebel troops that he would support and ‘ussist 
them, and recommended them to trust, without fear, Hakeem Ahsunoollah Khan, and 
Zeenat Mahal Begun ; and that whenever they, the sepoys, should catch and bring 
any Christian before him, he would hall him with Ins own hand, On hearmg ae on 
of the kmy, all the rebel sepoys were satisfied, and acquitted Hakeem Absunoolah Khan 
and Maibhoob Al Khan of all the charges they had brought agamst them. eee 

« A man, who had on him a fetter from some Kuropean at Meerut, oe ex : a 
to a gun by the sepoys. All the sepoys stationed at the Mee ee ae " oe 
out of if, and the Hall of Audienee wasfurmshed with floor and pur yas, XC ye 
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obtain the money. Mohmmed Bekr (editor of the Ourdog Akbar), with two companies of 
infantry and enavalry, was seut to oppose the Goojurs and Mewattees, and bring the 
treasure under the protection, The sepoys apprehended a farrash, servant of Mirza 
Mogul Beg, upon a charge of his gimmg information to the Muelhsli; but he was 
released by the orders of Viuza Mogul Beg. A man came and reported that the 
Mewattces at Jaysingpoorah were wounded in plundering the property of a Muropean at 
the railway; and it was fonnd out that these Mewatteces were lately im the service of the 
British zemimdars of Undhoolee: they attended ou the hing, presented a rupee cach, and 
suid that they were followers of his majesty. ‘The hing ordered them to keep peace im 
their district, othemse ther villaze would be burnt. Two kossids, who were sent to 
Meerut for news, returned and. sid, that about 1,000) European soldiers, and some 
gentlemen, ladies, amd clotdien, had assembled at the cantonment Suddur Bazaar, 
prepared a dum-duntih on the Sooray Koond, and mounted an Klephant battery over it, 
and that the roads from Mecrut to Sahapanpoor had been infested by Goojurs, who 
plundered every one within their erasp, and that they (the hossids) were well beaten 
aud plundered by the Goojurs Ths neuesty ordered two companies of sepovs to Le 
posted at the bridge tor the proteetiou of the pa sengers, 

“tfakeem Abdool Hug attended on the hing, and presented five rupees. Pive 
companies of the sappers and miners, who had amived at Meerut: from Roorkee, were 
requested Ly the Mnelish to stop there and discharge their duties; but the sepoys refused 
to do so, and therefore had a ficht with the Enropean soldiers aft Mecrat: many were 
killed, and those who eseaped: eame to Dotlt  Shookhas, addressed to) Maharajah 
Nurrundur Sing, rajah of Patteeala, Rajah Rau Sing, of Jevpoor, aud rayahs of Claur, 
Joudpoor, and Kotah Boondee, ordenng then to present themselves mimediately before 
lis majesty, were dispatched to them by sowars. The verandah of Deewan Nishen 
Lall's house fell down, and two boys were killed waderat. Taformation was reeemwed thit 
the troops at Uinbatlah had mutined, aud were on them way to Delhi. 

CUSth May, WS57.-—The bands of the five mifantry regiments attended on his majesty, 
and played. Kheluts, each consisting ofa garment of Kinkhawb, Shawls, goshwara, turban, 
nosegay Of silver and cold threads, sword and sineld, were eonferred on Marva Mogul, 
for the office of general of the amuy; and on Maza hockuch, Mirza Khedur Sooltan, aod 
Mirza Mayndhoo, for that of the colonel of the infantry regiments, A hhe khelut was 
ranted to Muza Aboo Behr, tor the colonclsiup of the hight eavadry.  Nuzzars were 
presented—viz,, by Mirza Mogul Beg, two vold mohurs; and other princes, one gold 
mohur and five rupees eceh. Hasan Allee) Whan attended the durbar, and paid his 
respects tu the hing. He was ordered to attend: diualy and enlist troops; and a lirge 
portion of the country, the hing saad, should be eranted to linn. ‘Phe khan replied that 
he should not he able to enlist troops; but he would wait on his majesty daily. ‘Two 
sowals, Who were sent with a shookka to Clwur, retuned, aud said that several thousand 
Gooyurs had infested the vosds to rob and plunder the passengers ; and that they (the 
sows) had been plundercl of everything they had, aid were allawed= to return 
only by fawning on these Goojuis; the letter they had was torn, and the pieces 
returned, A camel sovar, who was sent to the nawab of Furrnchouggur with a shookka, 
returned, and sad that the Goojars on the roads would not allow him to proceed. 
The officers of the five compaines of the sappers and muners attended the durbar, and 
represented, that on ther arivalat Mecrat, from Roorkec, they were quartered near the 
Dom-Dumab, im whieh all the European soldiers, gentlemen, women, and clildien, bad 
collected, and by prounses of great rewiuds and dugher pay, tred to coax them to 
remain in them service, but when three-quarters of the myht had passed, they fired grape 
on them, and hulled about two hundred men; the remamder of the sepoys then ran away, 
and they now presented themselves for the service of lis majesty, ‘Phey were ordered 
to piteh them tents at Selimghur, | Nawab Maibhoob Ali Khan prepared a dist of the 
bankers of Delhi, and sentat by his own agent to Ramyee Dass, goorwallah, Ramjce 
Mull, soorwallah, and Salugram, treasurer, with orders to collect from the bankers: five 
Jacs of rupees for the expenses of the troops, which be smd amounted to 2000 rupees 
aday. ‘The said bankers waited on Nawab Maibhoob Alt Khan, and pomted out ther 
inability to pay the amount: they said that they had been plundered of all their cash 
and property by the mutincers,  Ramjec Dass requested the nawab to levy the money 
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himscll. Mirai Abon Bekro was sent with a reannent of 
the Gooyuis at Chiundrawal, but they had run ae sowats to pruish and destroy 
oe () y~ nw ti . : c « _ . . 
. 10h, May, 1857.—Two sowars exe from Mecrut, and 
regiments of infantry, cavalry, and artillery at Moradal \ eee ee 
: 2 4 cosa? |S ‘ YY oradabad + Revowel dae! by 
Meerut with a few laces of rupees; that the British ¢ 4 md Bareilly, had arrived: at 
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ative troops at Meerut; and the troops rep! OTE ENG eel ae ne 
Siene OO nieor Te pe Ne TOO SEED ied that they had already revenged it by halline 
. oe Q - sappers and miners, and that they themselyes oxpedt | i eee 
renatment at them ha eee - nee ‘xpeeted: The sane 
and fired on the tro eo Ou hearmy this reply, the Enghsh went mato the Dam-Dumah 

fica ual ; ae wo nninedrately creeted a battery, and played therm eins on ( 
-Duamah ; : Dh. ; . zi 10 
ee s by the will of Providence a shell fell on the spot where the English hi ] 
prepared a@ Mune, and blew up the Dium- Dian: ee 
Ticket alee’ Dinah, and along with aif all the Murcvpeans 
; : ‘ : | a Loops were VOry ela to hear this news, and fired shots of ane 
rom Schmghur. Information was received that the collector of Goorgaon had Jett In 
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vost, leaving 17 ava td 
post, leaving 17,000 rupees at Hursurookhee Ghurree ; a handred sowars and {wo companies 


4) ‘ ru We yaya ae 
eas went there, and brought the money, depositing the same am the king’s 
« aoe ae ies 

: A som iM of Bayja Bye came and mieationed that the Bye had heard of the massacre 
of all the Europeans at Della, bat would not believe it therefore She had se it fe 
eomt to mquire into the trath = The hang replied: that all the Wuropes C ie : a 
been amutntated, and orderc seit te sae : puppet al Della had 
a red the soewar to go back ta GQaualor, with two sowars and at 
shookha fom hineelf, commanding the Bye to present Levelt ammedintely, witall lier 

troops, before his magesty, and display her dovalts 
The {ithe of Wauses root Mealk irene Ve sl aaaeiia Ne hatte aii the protected 
country), id a hhelut, conssting of a aneiot of hiikharb, Giant, eashwara, turban, 
noseg@ay of siiver and gold threads, fou pieces of jewcllery, sa oid, Shield, and a silver pen 
aud wuikstand vase, were conferred on Mirza dewan Bakht, who presented: ten old 
mohurs to his majesty, 1 achnowledement of the favour bestowed on bum. Mirza 
Baklitaw ur Shah wits ade a colonel im the reganent Alevander, aud a khelut, consisting 
of a garment of hinkhawb, shawl, goshawwara, turban, and three pieces of jewellery, Was 
conferred ondam. ‘The Varza, on las put, presented the hinge with two wold molurs and 
five upees. A par of hettle-drums was granted: to each of the princes who were nade 
coloneis to the troops. Nagnr Marzi Hasun was ordered to present, Koowur Ajeet Sing, 
of Putteeala, before his inajeaty. Accordingly the hoowur attended, and presented 4 
eold mohur. A Khelut was eouferred on the Koownr, who wave iother nugzur of five 
rupees to the hing. Marva Almud, and the son of Trakeen Abdool Hug, attended the 
durbar, and presented the hing with five rupees each Ac uissaldar, sent) by Mohumed 
Akbur Alec, attended, and presented: the king with two rupees , he also gave an Weec 
from Tis master, represents that as Soom as peaee wits restored am jis distniet, he would 
present Haself before lis anagesty. 4 Hindoo tulor hod coneced it his house two 
uropean gentlemen, three ladies, ad one child, but the rebel sowars were informed of 
it, and they went to the house of the sad talur, md, setting Che house on fire, arrested 
the Buropeans, and bvouht then Wefore the king, whto placed dheny under the eustody 
of the sepoys. Ths majesty went fo Schimgbne, the troops there saluted hin, ‘The 
officers of the Bailly remnnent utah thats thieves believe the fo sowars who had 
yw of the blowing up of the Dian-Dimah at Veerut, and therefore they 
wished to mareh on Meerut for the purpose of blowing ap the Dim-Dumah, and 


murdering the Enelsh. The king miswered Chat he did not think if proper to do so; 
a : ; - 
however, they must be directed by the eomusel af ther eeneral, Marva Mount. ‘Pwo 
hoats of the budge on the dumua having been damaged, Khotwal hace ee 
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We the time saline lscanaets were read, it was 4p.a., and the court adjourned until 
Ll a.m. of the 24th of February. 

On the seventeenth day (Keb. 2fth), the court assembled at TL a.m, when the 
proclamation of the Barely traitor, Khan Buhadoor Khan, was read in the opetual: for 
the benefit of the prisoner; after which the translation was read by the judge- idvue ate, 
for the benefit of the count. The following is the literal translation :— 

“ Proclamation.—Now, all rajahs, bestowers of favours and protectors of religion, 


be prepared to defend your faith and that of those under you. For the hope of your 


success L appeal to you. ‘The great God has given vou all mortal bodies for the defence 
of your religion, as 1s well ont to all. lor the destruction of the destroyers. of 


religion he Wee even birth and power to all princes, Tt is needfal, therefore, that ‘all who 


have the power should slay the destroyers of rehgion, and that those who have not 
that power should reflect and devise means to erat their rehgion. It being written 
in the Shasters, that it is better to die for one’s religion than to adopt another. This is 
the saving of God. 

“Ttys manifest to all that these English are the enemies of all religions; and it should 
be well considered, that for a long time “they have caused the preparation and distribution, 
by their priests, of books for the bvertiiror of religion in Hindoostan, and have jatraduieel 
many persons for that purpose. This has been clearly ascertained from their own people. 
See, then, what measures they have devised for the overthrow of religion. 

Tests “That women becoming widows shall be alloved to marry again. 2nd. They 
have abolished the ancient and Sacred rite of Suttee. 3rd. They have proclumed th: it 
all men shall adopt ther rehgion, gomg to ther churches to jom in’ prayer, for which 
they are promised honours “and digit ties from the British government. They have 
further forbidden that uo adopted cluldien shall succced to the itles of the r: ajahs of the 
land, while i our Shasters it sso written, that ten hinds of successors are allowed. In 
this manner will they eventually deprive yor of all your possessions, as they have doue 
those of Nagpoor and Oude, ‘To destroy ‘the religion of prisoners even, they have caused 
them to be ted with food prepared atter them own fashion. Many have dicd rather than 
eat of this food; but many have eaten, and thus lost their religion. 

“Having discovered that ths did not suceced, the English caused bones to be 
ground and ‘med with the flour and with Hesh, to be sec “iatly mixed with the ree sold 
in the bazaars, besides many other devices for destroy ny religion, These, they were told 
by a Bengaler, would ce atamly suceced with their army; and, after that, all men would 
beheve. The English re joreed greatly at this, not scemy an it ther own destruction. 
They then ordered the Brahmin. s¢ poys of their army to bite cartridges: prepared with 
wunnab grease. This would have only hurt the religion of the Brahmins; but the 
eerie sepoys, hearmy of it, retused 19 use: Sitch eartnidges, The linghsh then 
prepared to force all men to use them, and the men of the regiments who refused were 
blown away from guns. 

“Scam this tyranny and oppression, the sepoys, im defence of f their lives and religion, 
commenced to slay the Enghsh, and killed them wherever they could find thei, The y 
are EVEN HOW contemplatin the extermination of the few who remain. From all this, at 
must be known to you, that if the Mnghsh are allowed to remam in Hindoostan, they wall 
hill every one, destroying all rehgions, However, certain people of this country are 
fichting on the side of the English, and assisting them. I ask of these—-how ean vou 
preserve your religion? — bs at “not better that you should slay the English and be with 
us, by wlaeh our religious and this country will be saved? For the protection of the 
rclizions of Hindoos and Mussulimans, this as printed. Tet the Uindoos swear on the 
Gaanecs, and on Toolsic Saliwram, and the Mohammedans on the holy Noran, that all 
shall unite and destroy the Mughsh, who are the enemies of thei relinonu, 

« Asitis of umportance to the Hindoo reheion, that the slaughter of cows shoald not 
be pernutted, all the Mohammedan princes of India have made a solemn promise, that if 
the Hindoos wall jojn with them in the destruction of the English, the slaying of cows 
shall at once be stopped, and the cating of the flesh of the cow shi I, to Mohammedans, 
be forbidden as that of the pig. If, Maweten, the Tfindoos do not assist in destroying 
the English, they shall themselves be made to ent the flesh of the cow. Tt inay ie 
pe ips that the Nuglish, in order to prevail on the Plimdoos to assist them, will make 
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similar promise to the foregoing, regarding the aie liter of Lea 
beheve them; for it is hnown that thie aronuses: tre tuk eee ae a 
’ ' 4 >< “ee 1 yd Ave | . . 
WOME 1 ‘ ’ , : a , CW AVS josed ou the 
al : ‘7 eae i e shall never agam have such an opportunity as ‘is Think 
a < a \ my ‘ ‘s . « ie i 
on if, and remember that a letter as half as good as a visit Lam hopeful tl 
having agreed to all above written, you will reply.--Printed for (| ee ae 
Pundits and Mussulmans, at the press of the M ; ee ts formation of the 
When the above a ) | ie Moule Kootub Shah, at Barely ” 
COs ove ducument had been read, the judge-advocate informed 1] 
that with the cxception of the evidence of tivo nen 7 ‘ a the court, 
» # J ‘Cc \ l hesses r vps 4 
Rissaldar Everett, of the ] ith ireegul » Mrs. Leeson and 
: faa] 
| the president, therefore, requester 


oe eee ee eee 


ar cavalry, the ease for the prosceution was closed 
’ 


| the pri sO ld { ‘ | 

| . - 4 7 ’ V red how 
| | WY it would trl to do SQ. \ weel Wi “aK | ed {i ' ar ’ | ‘| te 
| Q \ al 4 QO! C ee OSC ; 


but a member of 
our ri erof the 
court thought this too long a time, as more than a week 


ad already been allowe a 
| if he had only taken advantage of it—durng the nae ataeneee : fees vie 
| arranged that the court should mect un Suturday, the 27th, tor the iesaorul cee 
| the evidence of the above-mentioned witnesses, who were expected im Delhi by that tee 
/ and that the prisoner’s vakee! should then mform the court the precise day on which fic 
| would he prepared with the defenee, ‘The court accordingly adjourned ttl Saturday 

; the 27th of February. Yy 
| On the eghteenth day (Beb. 27th), the cout resumed its silting. The prisoner was 
brought mito court as usual, supported on cither side by a servant, and was understood 
to be suffering from indisposition, The proecedimgs commenced by John Mverett 

| ovissaldar of the (late) Lith wregdlar cavalry, beng ealled anto court, sworn, aid 
| exanuned, ‘Phe witness (a Christian) deposed to the ontbrenk on the Vth of May im 
| Delhi. He was an the city at the time, and had been for some twelve or fifteen days 
| previous. As soon as the firmyg i the direction of the magazine commenced, he, 
i fearting for Ins own satety, betook hnnself to the premises of the date Colonel Skinner, 
| tus old cinployer, and renaued there all the might of the Tith with Ma. George Shiner 
| (son of the hate Mr. Joseph Skinner). ‘Phe next day, haviug cousiderable doubts of 
thei safety, they went fo the house of Marza Azeem Beg, and elammed dis protection, 
| (The Mirza was an old soldier who had served under Colonel Shinner).  Alaza Azeem 
| Beg promised them protection, and eave them as much as day a his power; hat feamnyg 
| that the fact of his having sheltered them would become known, he applied to the palace 
1 for a guard to protect his house. ‘Thus was refused; and soon after a party of rebels 
' eame, seed Mr. Shimer and witness, and took then im the direction of the Khotwallee. 
A party of the troopers (3rd cavaliy) comms Up, asked what was the use of taking the 
prisoners to the Khotwallee, and why they should not be at once murdered 7? Say uug this, 
they seed Mr. Shanner by the har, dragyed him ty the aqueduct runny Up the centre 
of the Chanduee Chouk, and placmg han Math fis back agamst the masonry, shot dam 
to death with ther pistols. The witness, fearing that his own fate would soon be decided 
in ce similar way, remamed quiet, and, to lus greit relief, saw the murderers ride oft in 
the direction of the patace. He was then taken to the Khotwallee, where he remamed a 
n twenty and thirty others, for some tM enty-five days, 
\ Psy I CONSEqUeNnce of one Moulsic Ismael 


close prisoner, with betwee | 
when he was released, with las fellow-sullere | 
havig interfered on their behalf, and stated thal most of them were Mohammedans ; 
and those that were not, were wilhng to become such. From this. fine the WITHOSS 
remained ino the uy, harboured and protected by one Majood, an Afrienu, ae mn 
the service of Colonel Skinner, and, v te tune of the mutiny, MW the service Of the ing ; 
and when the British troops entered Dellu, he was able to seck uae ee as 
| In reply to the judge-advocate, the witness stated that, on the 9th oF Hy He + 
outbreak at Della, about 11 a.m., the African above referred to oe mM, 
d to persuade him to leave the wivinig ay lis reason 
that the Persians were commly 
the city. Mhe witness aske 
ber, another African (mentionet 
for the purpose 0 obtain 
» went with others supposed to he on a 
above mentioned, ‘The witness 


days before the 
and endeayoure 
for so dong, 

Chiistians, and: oyerrau 
crephed, that Seedec hun 
ssent by the hing of Della to & onstantimople, 
Fexterminate the Mnelish, aud tlmetsthe MCSeMe 
_pulygeamage to Mecca, but in reality: for the purpose 


gvernmcut service, 

ty Delhi, and would suon murder all 
d how be kuew this; aud Majood 
ban former evidence), had been 
assistance to 


1 oy 
{ 


a ee 
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rephed to a question put by the jndge-advocate, that he had heard the men of his 
regiment converse among themselves about the chupatties which were circulated, 
but they did not appear to understand why they were distributed. After the first fight 
(at the Ulindun, or Ghazee-vo-deen- nugeur), the prisoner gave out that he thought 
his troops (the mutineers) were disheartened, and remmied them that af the British once 
more set foot in Dellu, they would uot leave one of the house of Timur alive. With the 
exeephon of what the witness had stated to the conrt, he docs not remember anything 
occuring in the regiment idicative of a spimt of isiffoction: The witness was then 
allowed to withdraw, and his statement was read by the interpreter, for the benefit of the 
prisoncr and his counsel, Some doctunentary evidence was then produecd, and the court 
adjourned till Weduesday, the 3rd of Mareh, to allow the imterpreter time to translate 
other documents necessary to the procecdings, 

The following is the translation of a proclamation issued by the hing of Della, on 
the 26th of August, 1857, and produced dunng the trial .—- 

“Sealof Bahadia Shah Badsham Ghazee, Mahamiuad Dara Bukht, Wahi Nuonut Khataf, 
Mirza Karun Cl Sujah Bahadur.-—\t is well known to all, that mm this age the people of 
[indoostan. both Thudoos and Mohammedans, are beng amived under the tyranny and op- 
pression of the ifidei aud treacherous English. Tt is, “therefore, the bounden duty of all 
the wealthy people of Tndia, especially of those who have any sort a connection with any of 
the Mohammedan roval famihes, and are considered the pastors and masters of them people, 
to stake ther lives and property for the well-being of the pubhe. With the view of 
effecting this general good, several prmecs be jonas to the royal family of Della, bave 
dispersed themselves in thie differeut parts of fitin, Jran, Turan, and Mechanistan, and 
have been long simee taking meastues fo compass their favourite end; and at is. to 
aecomplish this charitable aie ct, that one of the atoresaid prmees has, at the head uf’ wn 


urmy of Afehansstan, &e., made his appearance in India; and T, who am the grandson of 


Abel Muzuffer Sarajuddin Bahadur Shah Ghazee, hing of India, having in the course of 
ercuit come here, to extirpate the infidels residing an the caster part of the country, 
and to berate and protect the poor helpless people now groanmy under them iron rale, 
have, by the aid of the Majahdeen or religious fanaties, creeted the standard of Mohammed, 
and persuaded the orthodox Hindoos, who had been subject to my ancestors, and have 


been, and are still, accessories in the destruction of the English, to raise the standard of 


Mahavir. 

“Several of the Hindoo and Mussulman chiefs, who have Jong since quitted: there 
homes for the preservation of them rehgion, and have been uyine them best fo root out 
the English in India, have presented themselves to me, and taken part in the reagmog 
Indian crusade; and itis more than probable that T shall very shortly reecive suecouls 
from the west. Therefore, for the mformation of the public, the present Ishtahar, con- 
sisting of several sections, is patam cirreulation ; and atas the imperative duty of all to take 
it into there earetul consideration, and abide by at. Parties auaious to participate m the 
common cause, but having no means to provide for themselves, shall reecive ther daily 
subsistence from me, and beat kuown to all, that the angent works, both of the [indoos 
and Mohsmmedans, the writings of the miracle-workers, and the ealeulations of the 
astrologers, pundits, and ramiuals, all agree in asserting that the lngish will no longer 
have any footime a Juda or elsewhere, Therefore at is incumbent on all to give up the 
hope of the contumation of the Buitish sway, side with me, and deserve the consideration 
of the Badshahi or smperial government, by them adividual exertion im promoting the 
common good, and thus attain them respective ends, other ae Wo this golden opportunity 
Slips aways, they will have to repent of their folly: as as very aptly saad by a poct in two 
fine couplets; the drift whereol s—CNever let a favourable opportunity Slip, for, m the 
field of opportumity, you are to meet with the ball of fortune, but af you do not avail 
vourself of the opportumty that offers itself, you will have a bite your finger through 
wrief 

“No person, at the misrepresentation of the well-wishers of the Buitish eovernment, 
ousht to coucinde, from the present slight meonvemences usually attendant on revolu- 
tions, that hinilie MICOMVCTICHEES anid. troubles should continue when the Badshahn 
government is established on a firme basis; and parties badly dealt with by any sepoy or 
plunderer, should come up and represent their grievances to me, and receive redress at 
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slave, the respectable zemindars are 
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my hands; and for whatever prope 

be recompensed from the pubhe 
- Section 1.—Regarding Zemindurs —Tt as evident. that 

inaking zemindary settlements, have Imposed exorbitant nA | 

riuned several zemindars, by putting up then ehatee _ Tenn 


rent, insomuch that, on the matitution of 


rly they may lose im the 


revening disorder, the 
treasury When the Badshahy ’ \ will 


soOvermiment i well fived., 
7 v 
the Bratisd SOVETRMNCHE, mn 
o ( diseraced aud 
. PUDTE anetion for are 
wswt Dy a Common vols 
: « ’ a * -SOPVG : 
= Wuud-servant, ora 


Summoned: am court, arrested 

6 F - - “ C4 ape 1 ir | ‘ 
wrran ype way , i 1 i , | i da ’ anil 
disgraced. tn litigations regarding ZeMNGaes, the immense vale of a ean a | of] 
: ets ud: often 


unnecessary expenses of the ewyil courts dik -sSeaies: eannsee os 
( ihosconl ie oe cae ‘ a ee one sae ul sorts of Crooked 
unpoverish the litigants. Besides this, the slines uf ie oe . et Ns 
with subseriptions for schools, hospitals, roads. ge ae an a ae tiyed 
manner of existence in the Badshaln foverminent ; bie on the e ee a is awe 
he heht, the digmity and honour of the Zen indars if ‘al Rea ile will 
absolute rule in his own zemindary. The zemiudary Tene will Ie ae ee ee 
according to the Shurrah and the Shasters, without any expense = ind aa Craaul 
‘ussist mn the present war with their men and Money, 
halt the revenue, Zomindars ahug only with money, shill’ bx aseanaial i re 
from paying one-fourth of the revennes aud should Ty zemindar who fas been cle 
deprived of Ins Jauds daring the English government, porsonally yom the war, he will be 
restored to Jus zemindary, and exensed on tonrih of the revenue, oT , 
Section 2.--Regarding Merchants.--lt 1s plain that the iafdel and treseherous 
British government have monopolised the trade of all the fine aud valuable merchandise 
such as midigo, cloth, and other arueles of Sluppmg, Jening only the trade of baeitieg i. 
the people; and, even im tles, they are not without them share of the profits, which they 
secure by means of customs and stamp tees, Ses im ononey cuits, so that the people have 
merely a trade mm nani. Besides thy the profits of the traders are taxed wath postagres, 


shall be cvensed forever from paying 


tolls, and subscriptions for schools, &e  Notwithstandme all these concessions, the mer. 
chants are hable to huprisoument and disgrace af the mstanee or complaint of a worthless 
man. When the Badshahi government as established, all these afuresaut trandulent 
practices shall be dispensed with, and the trade of every arcele, without exception, both 
by lanl and water, shall be opened to the mative merchants of Tadia, who will have the 
benefit of the government steam vessels aad steam carriages for the conveyance of then 
merchandise erauis; and merchants having no capital or ther own, shall be assisted from 
the public treasury. Teas therefore the duty of esery merchaut to take part mn the var, 
and aid the Badshaht govermment with das imen ond money, either secretly or openty, as 
may be consistent with has position or micrest, aud forswear his allegnuice to the British 
rovemment, 

“Section 3.--Regarding Public Sercants.--Tt ww not a severet thing that, under the 
British government, natives cmployed in the cual and nntitary services lave Little respect, 
low pay, aud no manner of mifucnes, and all the posts of dignity and emoltunent in both 
the departments are evelusively bestowed on) Englishmen: for matics mn the multi y 
serviec, after having devoted the greater part of ther lives, attain to the post of subahdiar 
(the very height of their hopes), with a salary of sixty or seventy rupees per mensent; and 
those in the eal service obtain the post of Sudder Ala, with a salary of 500 rupees 
a-mouth, but no influence, jagheer, or present — But under the Badshaln goverment, ne 
the posts of colonel, general, and econmaander-tn-click, lich the dnglish he . 
@ posts of pansady, puny-hazan, haft-hazan, and sippah-salaa, 


yresent, the eorrespondin 
: | | and, hke the pests of collector, 


will be einen to the natives im the military sciviee ; ; er 
‘adee. seeretary, and yvovernor, which the luiopean ena 
Oi] me? .? ne i 7 } | 
sifir, suha, niga, an 
the natives of the cial 


magistrate, Judge, sudder 
servants now hold, the eorrespondimg posts of wesecr, quant, 
dewan, &e., with salaries of Tacs of rupees, will be given to 
Or ‘Juts, amis, ane 
service, together with jagheers, hheluts, mans, | ee. eee 
or Mole ins. who will full fighting against the Engish, are surc to v0) ah _ 
; pa Sr ee hae: rt ‘refore all the 
and those killed fightmg for the English, will undonbtediv go to i. =e ibe ae 
atives in the British serviee ought to be alive to thenr religion anc in crestaantly ee 
ees | ‘ : Jad daly covernment, and ootam salaries 
me their loyalty to the English, side with the Badshali ¢ nt, 
mn i 7 5 « 


of 2,000 or 3,000 runces per month for the prescut, 
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linfluence. Natives, whether [fmdoos | 


and be entitled to ligh posts m future. — 
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If they, for any reasons, cannot at present declare openly agaist the English, they can 
heartily wish all to their cause, and remain passive spectators of the passing events, 
without taking any active share there. But, at the same fine, they should indireetly 
assist the Badshahi government, and try their best to drive the Enghsh out of the 
country. All the scpoys and sowars who have, for the sake of their rehgion, jomed im 
the destruction of the English, and are at present, on any consideration, in a state 
of conceahnent either at home or elsewhere, should present themsclyes to me without {hie 
least delay or hesitation. Foot soldiers will be paid at the rate of three annas, and 
sowars at cight or twelve annas per diem for the present, and afterwards they will be paid 
donble of what they get m the British service. Soldiers not in the Enghsh service, and 
taking part in the war against the Enghsh, will receive their daily subsistence money, 
according to the rates speeitied below, for the present; and, im future, the foot soldiers wl] 
be pad at the rate of eight or ten rupees, and sowars at the rate of twenty or thirty 
rupecs per month; and on the permanent establishment of the Badshahi government, will 
stand entitled to the highest posts in the state, to jagheers, and presents :— Matechlock- 
men, por day, two annas; riflemen, two-and-a-half; swordsmen, ouc-and-a-half'; horse- 
men, with large horses, erght; horsemen, with small horses, six—annas a-day. 

“Nection + —Regarding Arhsans.—Ht 1s evident that the Europeans, by the introduc- 
tion of the Knglish articles into India, have thrown the weavers, the cotton dressers, the 
carpenters, the blacksmiths, and the shoemakers, &c., out of employ, and have engrossed 
ther ocenpations, so that every description of native artisans has been redneed to 
beggary. But under the Badshaln government, the native artisans will exclusively be 
employed in the services of the hings, the rajahs, and the rich; and this will no doubt 
ensure their prosperity. Therefore those artisans ought to renounce the English serviecs, 
and assist the Miagahdeens or religious fanatics engaged in the war, and thus be entitled 
both to sceular and eternal happiness. 

“Section o.—Regarding Pundits, Fakirs, and other Learned Persons.—TVhe pundits 
and fahirs, beg the guardians of the Hindoo and Mohammedan religions respectively, 
and the Europeans being the enemies of both the rehgions, and, as at present a warw 
raging against the Hnghsh on account of religion, the pundits and fakirs are bound to 
present themselves to me, and take ther share im the holy war; otherwise they wall 
stand condemned, according to the tenor of the Shurrah and the Shasters; but if they 
come, they will, when the Badshahi government is well established, receive rent-free 


lands. 
“Tastly, be it known to all, that whoever, out of the above-named classes, shall, after 


the crrewation of this Ishtahar, stl chug to the British government, all his estates shall 
he confiscated and property plundered, and he himself, with his whole family, shall be 
imprisvned, and ultimately put to death.—Intenor of the Azmighur distret, The 16th 
Mohurrum 1270 Harp, corresponding with Bhadobady Ty 1265 Busty.” 

On the 3rd oof March, the comt assembled for the nimeteenth time, for further 
evidence, and again adjourned until the 9th of that month; when the vakeel of the 
prisoner declared, am the name of his royal master, that he did not recognise the 
authouty of the tribunal before whieh he had been brought, and therefore declined 
to make answer to any charges brought against dim. The public prosecutor then 
summed up the whole of the evidence adduced; by which it was proved, that, mm defiance 
of existing treaties, the prisoner had assumed the powers of independent sovereignty, and 
levied war against the Britsh government; and, moreover, that the murders of the 
Kuropeans in Delhi were perpetrated with the sanction, if not by the positive orders of 
the hing, in the presence of his sons the princes, and other idividuals connected wath 
the royal house, and by the instrumentality of the Khassburdars of his own special body- 
guard, The court, after a short dehberation, adjudged the prisoner, Marza Aboo 
Autfur, alias Mahomed Suraj-oo-deen Shah Ghazce, guilty of all the charges alleged 
against him; whereby he became hable to the penalty of death, as a traitor and 
murderer: but, in consequence of the assurance given to him by Captain Tfodson, 
previous to ins capitulation on the 20st of September, 1857, the court, by virtue of the 
authority vested init by Act XLV, of 1857, sentenced him to be transported for life to 
the Andaman Islands, or to such other place ay should be selected by the governor- 


gencral in council for his place of banishment. : 
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A very considerable delay oecurred in carrying the sentenee of the eour ' 
and in the meantime, the exking, with the females of his faunal : | ee 
ants, remained in close confinement within the preemets of ne ’ me SIMCHA GUN 
he might, probably, owing to Ins advanced ave. have beet jet fe edu whieh seelusion 
the very Cow remaming years Te re suisnienar Wink Gs a pe cai to linger out 
mdividuals, who avatied themselves of lis eee es ’ a : bie Hepes yy 
the purpose of impugnine the pohey of the bea tied : Hn i” political capital, for 
busvbodies was a late imeniber of at Pvyas ee . : veut, Among these 

: i nber of the Enelish parhament; who, while iueratiue throws 
Tndia, stumbled upon Dellt, and, as a matter of ee amone the of! Senior 

; se, i e the other hous of the 
place, was permutted to view the ox-hing aa das state of duranee, and of whiel 
subsequently gave the following detail at a pabhe meeting hold a SI j a 7 
London, ou the Lith of May, 1858. Upon this occasion, Ave oD eee 
the course of a very animated specch on the fndian revolt, expressed himself, in ees 
to the late hing, Mt the followme terms .— Many persons regret that the Gn of Delhy 
has not fallen ta just purushment for his offenees. Lb saw the hing of Delhi; | L wil 
leave the meeting to judge, when at has heard me, whether or not he as cil T saw 
that broken-down old man, notin a room, but ura ouscrable hole of lus palace, lying en 
a bedstead, with noflung to cover him but a muserabie tattered coverlet ! As aT Witla 
hin, Some remembrance of his former gicatness seemed to anise un his mind. dle rose 
with difliculty from lis couch; showed ime dus arms, which were eaten into by disease 
and by fhes, and partly from want of water, and he sad om a lamentable voice, that he 
had not cough toeat!  Lowall not give AY OPULEOM As to Whether the meaner i which 
we are treating him is worthy of a great mation, but is thi a way in which, as Christians, 
we ought to treat a king? 1 saw us women, too, all huddled up ana comer with ther 
children; and Twas told that all that was allowed for them support was TGs a-day. Is 
not that punistiment cnouch for one that has oceupied a throne © 

has statement exerted, as it was mitended to do, a large amount of sympathy among 
those to whom it was addressed, and, for some tune, opimon rans strougiy versus the 
alleged treatment to which the royal octogenarian eaphve was subjeeted; bat at length 
the echo of the speceh at St. James's TLail beeame audible even i the palace at Dell, 
whenee it promptly evoked a distiuet and positive refutation from the mdaividual to whose 
medical supervision the health of the prisoner and his tammy had been entrusted by the 
resident authorities. ‘Pay gentleman, wating from Delhi on the 25th of June, 1808, 
gnoted the allegations of the exanenber, and proceeded thus: —-® 1 hope that the report 
of this speech as dncorect ; for the words ay they stand are likely to mislead. Fora man 
of tis years, the ox-hing of Poihias particularly netive and intelligent; and Lave seldom 
seen so old amanin Kuglind with cqual mental and bodily coergy, Te resides, not ma 
hole, but im (fora native) a targe room, square, with windows lookm inwards and out- 
wards. Thisaoom ts dived about equally by curtans from oue side to the other, 
separating the females franc tiesto, (Or @itliges Side; Tie COR re OO Opens toa 
square cotrt-- ane reserved for the females of the fanitly, and contaming one or two 
small buitdings (or godowns), used for sleeping; the other, or entrance court, provided 
with temporary dwellings: for the male attendants, of whom there are several, besides 
cunuchs and women tor the service of the eoncealed ones. ‘The whole suite of buildings 
is elevated some twelve or fourteen feet ; and, ou the ex-hing’s side, overlook a gaden, 
in the centre of which reside the officers 1 charge of the prisoners, 

“At the season of the veu Mar Layard visited Delhi, no covering further than a 
sheet is, as far as my experience wars, ever nsed by the natives of Central Tidta ; and the 
old man has no defieteney cither of clothes, pillows, or cushions. “Phase 1 uo Tint what 
ever Dut the rdividul’s ay n desire, to the amount of water used for bathing or other 
purposes, At one time the ex-hig was sudlering from a disease not Le mI ee 
but rarely mentioned am polite Mashsh ears; the Sin was abraded: shghtly . tae i 
ta small patches about the fingers, ams, Xe , from seritcling ouly. ee L A 
been months under my eare, be has not ence complained af a deficiency of food, t we : 
as has been hus custom for thirty-five years, he usually vonuts after every pee a 
on more than one occasion, seen hime supermtcnding the preparation ol sherbet by fs 
own altendants. 

“The ordinary pay of an inferior workman at Delhi is se 
2 8B 


yen rupees per month—that 
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is a sufficiency to feed and clothe man, wife, and children, Very few adults consume 
more than three penny-worth of the common food in twenty-four hours, and that amount 
covers the charge for flour, rice, dhal, sugar, curry, ingredients, vegetables, butter, and 
firewood for cooking. Lspeak advisedly, as the accounts for the Junatic asylums pass 
through my hands; and, in that mstitution, the dietary for patients of different social 
conditions is without stint—spcaking of necessaries, of course, Paupers have an allowance 
of less than one penny a-day for adults. —The Orrvicrating Crven Surgeon, Denn? 

After this official explanation, the personal grievances of the ex-king ccased to be 
a stock subject from whence to suggest charges against the authorities, cither at Delhi or 
Calcutta. 

For a considerable time, the destmation of the ex-king remained undecided. By the 
sentence of the military commission by which he was tried, the Andaman Isles were 
indicated as the penal settlement to which he was to be transported, subject to the 
approval of the governor-general im council ; but, as these islands had been chosen 
for the deportation of the rebellious sepoys and others taken im arms, 1f was probably not 
judged advisable to place the ex-king m close proximity to them; and some other, and 
more distant, locality had to be chosen tor iis residence, At length, it would: seem that 
British Katfraria was sclected for the purpose, subject, of course, to the approval of the 
free settlers in that colony; as, on the LOth of March, 1858, Sir George Grey, the gov- 
ernor of the Cape and its dependencies, man address to the local parhament, said— A 
correspondence will be lad before you, detailing the reasons for which it is intended to 
deta the king of Delhi im confinement in British Kaffraria, You will find, from those 
papers, that this is an isolated case, and that no mfention exists of transporting prisoners 
from India to her majesty’s South African possesstous.” 

In October, [858, at was notified that the supreme government had determined 
upon the removal of the ex-king from Delhi to Caleutta; upon Ins arrival at whieh place, 
lus final destination was to be declared: and accordingly, on the 7th of the month, 
the aged prisoner and his family commenced the journey, of which the termination was 
yet to them a mystery. The removal of the unfortunate group was thus described im the 
Delhi Gazette of October 13th .—“ ‘The ex-hing, his family, and attendants, were brought 
from thei place of confinement at an early hour on Thursday ; and, after bemg placed im 
their several couveyanees, were drawn ap in tine on the piece of road leading from the 
Lahore gate of the palace to the Grand Trunk road, where the former guard, of the 2nd 
Bengal fusiliers, made them over to a troop of TH.M.’s 9th lancers, told-olf for the duty. 
Tlais was done in the presence of Mr. C. B. Saunders, commissioner of Delhi, Lieutenant 
Onmmanney, the ofheer im charge of state prisoners, and some other officers who were 
present. A squadron or two of the lancers then trotted off as an advance guard, and the 
corteye commenced moving, The first palanquin carnage contamed the deposed 
monarch aud his two sons, Jewan Bukht and Shah Abbas (the latter a youth, the son of 
a concubine), the carnage being surrounded by lancers on all sides. Next followed a 
close carriage, Coutamig the bezum, Zeenat Mahal, with whom were Jewan Bubht’s wife, 
her mother and sister, and an infant. The mother and sister of Jewan Bukht’s wife 
were allowed their choice of ether going or remaming at Delhi, They preferred the 
former. ‘The third carriage contained the Taj Mahal begum, another of the ex-king’s 
wedded wives, and her female attendants. Next followed five magazine store carts, with 
tilted tops, drawn by bullocks. ‘These contained the male and female attendants, four in 
cach cart, a party of lancers accompanymy each. In this order the cavaleade progressed 
very well, until more than half the distance ‘across the bridge of boats had been aecom- 
plished; when, all of a sudden, one of the bullocks in a magazine eart, probably discover. 
iny the nature of the load he was assisting across the Jumna, and finding it Canfra diy’ 
to du so, displayed his sazacity by a violent attempt to deposit bis worthless burden i 
the river. As the companion bullock’s understanding was not of the same calibre, he 
pulled in the opposite direction, and only one wheel of the cart, along with the refractory 
bullock, descended into the boat, a lamp-post luckily placed preventing a complete 
capsize, ‘This little cvent delayed the ling some twenty minutes or halfan-hour; when, 
the cart and bullock having been replaced, the eavaleade recommenced its move onwards, 
and reached the cneamping-ground at Ghazee-oo-decn-nuggur, without further accident 
or delay of any kind. The band of the 2nd fusiliers played the lancers out of Delhi, and 
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by half-past 3 a.m. they were bbe 
: antl ‘. clear of the ty. In cam {4 
twos CL cree amp, the prineipal prisoner ¢ 
Re hill tent. A soldier’ tent, with kunnant ae - ene ie | 


the ladies of the zenana, ; 
noe of the zenana, and two others for the servants; the whole surrounded by i 
kunnant enclosure. ounded by a high 


The Wsoners ¢ CHrely “le : 
aera ptolé a oo pen Tea olen lancers, armed 
pohce battalion are thrown out beyond The Tee aH ae pickets from. the 
actually on duty over the state rane aller ne mae : | ‘n | es Whole troop, 
In very judiciously pitched between the ie ‘aid “ean ts d and the enclosed camp 
Le Pee De : oar aye’s troop of horse artiller 
Licutenant Ommanney’s tent is pitched just outside the enclosure. By all ace ye | 
prisoners arc cheerful; and the females may be heard ile ie hae : “ a dae 
screens, as if they did not much regret their departure t Dell pes a nee 
On the Lith of October, the ee Pe a. 
ae ober, the escort had reached Ally zhur with ats charge an satety ; 
on the 16th, 1 arrived at Seeundra Rao; and, on the ud of November, it eat red Gaon 
poor, without any effort whatever, on the part of the rebels yet in oar te Ail; chee | 
progress of the march, which, after a short halt, was continued to Adkdnchadl, oe iva 
Cae lis family and attendants, were transferred to a river flat, fur conveyance to 
Upon the arrival of the flat at Diamond Harbour, Calcutta, on the th: of | 
December, her majesty’s steam-ship Megara, which had recently arrived: from the Cape 
with troups, was found in readiness to receive the royal prisoner, for the purpose of con- - 
veving him to his final destination. ‘The whole of the parly who had accompanied the | 
fallen majesty of Delhi were now embarked with Jim, to share lis exile, aud, by ther 
sympathy, alleviate ny punishment; but httle fechug was maanfested by any of them at 
the termble calamity that had fillen upon therr house. Wath true Moslem aubuussion to 
the fate ordamed for them, they even appeared cheerful ; aud, ui the words of au ofheer 
of the escort, were mas good spirits as af they were gomg on a pleasure exctsion.” 
Their actnal destination still renamed a state secrets but it was beheved the governor of 
the Cape would be charged with the custody of the aged prisoner. The embarkation was | 
conducted without the slightest display of feeling on demonstration of pablie curiosity: and | 
thus the descendant of the victorious and magnificent ‘Pimur, was expat! rated trom the soul | 
on which the throne of lis mighty ancestors had stood, until torrents of Uuglish blood, wan- 
tonly poured out by their deyzencrate descendant, washed it (rom ats foundations, A 
letter from Calcutta, of the 4th of December, gives the following detail of incidents cons 
nected with the final reinoval-of the ex-kitig =" On the {th of December, at tent the 
momnng, the ex-kmyg of Della, conveyed m the seorma lat, mi tow of the Aay/e steamer, 
was taken on board her majesty’s eood stip of war, the Megera, which, for a vessel of | 
the royal navy, presented a cuions spectacle at the time, crowded as her ana dech was 
with household furniture, hve and lifeless stock in the shape of eattle, goats, rabbits, 
poultry, rice, peas, Chattus mimumerable, &e., XC, brought by the royal prisouer and dist} 
attendants, for thar constumption and comlort. ‘The flat was lugeed alongside the gang- 
way of the ship, so. that the Delhy gentleman conld step ou board.  Laentenant 
Omimanney, of the 59th, who has had charge of Tam ever smee he was taken, conducted 
him to this, probably the last, conveyance that will ever again serye bin i las pereg na 
tions. Tle had two wives with hin, so ympenetrably venled that they were hed below by 
cuides. Ife looked utterly broken up, and Wn his dotage , but not a bad type ol astern 
face and manner—somethiug lung-lhe about his deeply furrowed conmtenance, and lots of | 
robes and Cashmeres. Hle was quite self-possessed, and was heard: to “ish ons vt 
the olfieers what them pespeetive positions were on board, &e. A sou and a a ie 
with him: and their very first care on touching the deck with then feet, was to na oe | 
cheroots—took things easily, me short. The ex-hing, meanwinie, went below, ee = 
sand to have stretehed himeaclf forthwith upen a couch of pillows atl custions, ‘ a 
folk had arranged for hima a twinkling. The whole operation ol braustcrring a 2 
lis fr the flat was aquehly effected 5 and then the enard of the Sith regimen aa 
a i aa I : tate ay down the Hloaghly for ats | 
turned to Caleutta, while the Mege a st amed awal ao ne 


destination.” eee fie eel > 
4 3 ’ ~+ yey CLrEHel to ls te roy a 
The next intelligence that reached the English public, ‘ aa oe easo all | 
prisoner, Was by an announcement fiom Bombay, dated the | i i ion th inst ud of 
: avy aS \, ’ mM , 
stated —- The ex-hing of Delln has been sent to Rangoon, mW BENS , 
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the Cape of Good Hope, the colomsts of South Afiiea having refised to receive him. 
His majesty arrived av Rangoon on the 9th of December, and was to be sent inland to 
Tonghoo, a station on the Setang river, 12Q miles north of Pegu, and 800 males from | 
Rangoon, in the sicmity of the Karen termtory—a locality declared to be the most 
desolate and forlorn in British Banimah.? Shortly after this announcement, the Calcutta 
Englishman stated, that the ex-hing had sent ima petition to the government, to be 
forwarded to the home authorities, wm whieh his pitiable condition and filme health was 
represented as a ground for the reconsideration of luis case, and for his restoration to 
hberty, if not to lis former state—a request not very likely to he acceded to. 

In closmg this melancholy detail of the career of a descendant of the Mogul 
conquerors, if will not be out of place to advert: to the following singulu occurrence, 
which took place at Cawnpoor, shortly atter the deportation of the unfortunate Suray- 
oo-deen. Two of the princes of the royal house of Delhi had, if seemed, becu living at 
Cawnpoor from the earuest penod of the mutimous outbreak, in stuet priycey, under the 
disguise of fakurs, subsisang upon the alms of the charitable, without exerting any sus- 
pieion as to them tincage. Upon the pubheation of the anmesty, the two shahzadahs 
emerged fiom their concealment, and declared thew rank and identity to the government 
representative at Cawupoor, at the same time claming the benent of the wimnesty. Phas 
functionary was surprised at the appearance of two prices of whose existence he had not 
the shyhtest suspicion, and he ammediately referred to the governor-weneral in counc 
for instructions, Asat was clearly shown that neither of these mdividuals had taken any 
part in the disturbances, and had in uo mauner forfeited their right to the provision they 
had theretofore enjoyed from the annual revenue allowed to the hing, Lord Canning at 
once acceded to their appheation, guarauteed them safety, and granted a suitable pen- 
sion to cach; thus showing, even im ats last transaction with the fauily of the justly 
deposed hing, that British justice was still accessible to the appeal of musfortune, where 


guilt Was not actually established, 


ZLENAT MAHAL (BX-QUEEN OF DELILE. 


Tue matenals fur tracinge the personal history of a princess, reared, from) birth to 
womanhood, within the jealously guarded seclusion of an Onrental palace, are, it may 
readily be amagined, but seanty Fortunately, however, me the present imstanee, the 
nnpednnents to a brief consecutive memoir of the begum, Zcenat) Mahal (ex-queen of 
Delhi, for some vers the sharer of the fading splendours of the throue of the last of the 
Mogul emperors, and now the companion of his exile, and muatigator of his regrets), are 
less difficult to be surmounted, owine to the comparatively faniiia intercourse: that, 
for newly the last quater of a century, had existed between the British resident at 
the court of Deiln, and the unfortunate representative of a onee iighty dynasty, 
whose deminigu was now bounded by the walls that encucled tas palace, and whose 
subjects were hated to the members of dus own fianily, and them immediate personal 
dependents. ‘the Priucess Zeenat (whose portriut, from a numature in the imperial 
palace at Della, accompanics this memo) was a daughter of the ray thoof Bhatuecr—a 
terriory in the north-castemn division of Ajmere, whose capital of the same name ts 
situated P85 miles WONV. of Detnn The father of the prineess had for some yours 
enjoved the friendship of the Mirza Aboo Zuffur, eldest son of the emperor, Shah Akber, 
who dying im 1837, was succeeded on the musuud by the Maraza, who therenpon 
assumed the names aud tithe of Mahomed Surayeoo-deen Shah Ghazee, bemg then 
between sixty and seventy years of age. ‘The father of Zeenat had long, previous to the 
accession of lis roval fiend, held an important position at the court of Delhi, and was 
kuown to possess gieat influence among the princes of Hindoostan; and at is possible 
that some vague idea of a future struggle for the re-establishment of the mdependence 
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of the empire ancestors, mi 
f : empire of his aucestors, may have sugested to the prinee, Noo Author. t! 
ae ney of strengthening lis hands for the possthle coutineeney Ts nee 
( ’ Cf ‘ Th Ce . ; 
an be whose ud would, in such ease, be of the {irst MMportanee, throueh the exercise 
of tas influence throughout the Mohammedan states of India. ry eae 
then in her sixteenth year, was therefore demanded | 
and was shortly afterwards conveyed 
. : : : 
Bhatneer capital to the mnper 


W bv ancudlnuee with 


Che Prineess Zeenat, 
with great Sie eae Bae 
a al resideuee at Dollie Pt this aie ele Gee 
eal Pee eae eee Appears to have been i 
PUIcanee L the selection of 
concemmed ; and the honour of 
ee : Se ees objection that might be stpposed hhely to aise on 
a a ss } oe ay or her sire, both of whom were flattered by the prospect thus 
cae tees ea Ae ha na oe oe es ee 
; nfal ceremony, the youthful princess was speedily mtroduced to the 
ee raler of her destiny, who at once expressed. dis admiration of her beauty 
ee The ae Ste eee re ae pigs Ova eee 
: mI833, and Zeenat Mahal, the youneest 
became also the most beloved of the wives of the future hine of Delha, 7 
A short time after the celebration of the mariage, the father of Zeenat Mahal 
beeame an inmate of the palace of the Cootuh, the residence of the hew-apparent, and 
the: influcnee from whieh so much was expected by his som-in-law, was eb nit 
imperceptibly employed on dus behalf. The emperor, Shak Akber, m= 1837, was 
gathered to lis fathers; and Mirza Aboo Zuflur, then am dis sivty-fourth vear, ascended 
the erystal throne of Dell. aa 
The teet and assidiuties of Zeenat Mahal had by this time riveted the affeetion 
which her youth and beauty had) tiist iospired ; she had also added the elauns of a 
mother to the attractions of a wile, and the sovercrgn of Timdoostan, mi his old age, 
beeame the progenitor of a lime of princes, of whom Jumma Buiht, the voungest (horn 
m PStO), 1s now the onty survivor and partierpator ma the imisfortines of tis house, 
Superior to the petty mitryzues and temale dissensions of the gzemaa, the begum, 
Zecuat Mahal, stul marnatamed a fina hold upon the alfeetions of her aged husband, and, 
by her prudence, became at last a necessary assistant at tis councils, and the confidant 
of das ambitious bat welleeoncealed designs agamst the supremacy of the mfidel govern. 
ment by which he was held am thrall, and whose domiuation was a source of tndis- 
euiscd hatred and impatience to all the Vohammedan races of Tadia. Wath snueh 
fuchngs, itmay be supposed, there was ne tach of grievanees, real or imaginary, fo heepa 
dissatistied: sprit in restless actiity within the royal preemets, Among other meentives 
to discontent was a difliculty that arose respecting Che succession to the musnud, whieh, 
consider the advanced aye of Sturay-oo-deen, became a question of nupottanee, and 
eventually of much annoyance to the hing and dis still yorug and favourite wile. The 
rovitl sueeession fiad turmshed a topre for discussion within the palace, cid nfrig ne 


Without it, from the year 1893; the hing having then, as it is alleged, at the mstigation 
hild of Ins old age, Mirza Jumma Bubh, 
Loon recognising: the 


atall times a 
anoinmate for aroval zeiauna was 


of his wife, expressed: tiny desire to mame het 

Vike 
her to the throne; while the government of the Coumpany insiste: i 
beeause prior, chum ot an elder son, Mirza Purruk-oo-deen, The contention 
aged with great virulence until P8356, when 
the latter bemg a prevalent idea at 


superlor, 
to which this myalry of mferests gave birth, 2 
the elder son suddenly died of cholera, er potson, : ' 
the tune. ‘This opportune removal bad not, however, the effeet of setthng the question, 


ay there were stil clder brothers of dumima Bult im evisteree, whose prior right to the 


ac yiae \ . ’ \ ’ ‘yo¢ : lie 
Sreeession was recogmised: by the Anelo-Tndian government ; while the mother of ¢ 


latter still persisted m her etlorts to obtam the reversion to the a ee : sie 
and declared she would not rest until her ohjeet was accomplished. ion i ee os 
was formally announced, by the resident at the eourt of Del, that las ae 1 He 
determined that the son of the deecased Prince Hurrnk-oo-aleen, ane a ie 7 
hing, should mbherit all that yet remained ot imperial power at eas 
direct. Line of the existing sovcrelgu, the hostility of the hegum Le ae 
and it thenceforward was a queshon among her partisans § 


became imtense ; ! 
| | ; she ment no 
hinge, whether, by overturning the Muglsh ri), she es 

oo . 


personal attendants af the 


an allance with the mmperial house of Pinu was of 
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obtain for her son the throne she so much desired he should occupy. Such, at least, were 
among the allegations urged against the begun: but whether correct or not, it would 
scam there was no proof of her compheity, or, i 1s natural to suppose, if would have 
been produced durme the tual of her husband. 

Of the interior fe of the umperial palace at Dell, little is known; and of the occur. 
renees that are allowed to vary the monotony of the zenana, sull less is pernutted to 
transpire beyond the walls that surround the mimatare world. Of the beguin, therefore, 
ercept as above stated, even tradition is silent, until the outburst of the storm which, im 
its wild fury, levelled the gilded pimnactes of her ' ouse in the dust, and drove her forth 
to share the doom of her dethroned and exiled Jord. 

The first intunation afforded by the vanious details which have appeared m connection 
with the ccenrmences at Della, in whieh the begum is personally referred to, 1s supphed im 
a communication from Mar. Greathed, the political agent of the heutenant-governor of 
the North-West Provinees, in attendance at the head-quarters before Delhi; who 
says— On the 2st of August, an emissary came mfto camp fiom the begum, proffermy 
her assistance to bring about an accommodation The messenger was desired to miform 
her amajesty that we were anxious for her persoual safety, and for that of all women) and 
childrens but that uo communieation could be reeewed from minates of the palace.” 

There as no doubt, from the revelations made by Mukhoun Gall, the private sceretary 
of the hing, in the progress of the trial of dus fallen master, that, dunme the siege, Zeenat 
Mahal took an active pattain the dehberations of the royal council, and that, upon several 
occasions, her adviec animated and encouraged the priuees aa ther Corts to avert 
the catastrophe that, nevertheless, was qmevitabie, At the private conferences of the 
hing, Maibhoob Al Khan, the prime mimster; Utssun Uskecrec, the astrologer; the 
begum, Zeenat Mahal; and, generally, two of the hine’s daughters, were present, aud 
by ther councils he was understood to be guided 

brom this time until at was resolved to provide for the hing’s safety by flaht, we 
have no trace of the begam’s interference ia affairs of state. “Phe cheumstanees attend. 
ing the departure of the royal party trom the palace to the vidage of Cootub, about nine 
mules from Della, on the [th of September, and their subsequent capture, have alread 
been related im the memo of Suray-oo-deen, the ex-hing; and need nat be repeated % 
We must now follow the unfortimate beguin in her captivity and distress, whieh we are 
cnablied to do, by a commumeation of Mars. Hoason, the wite of the gallant ofheer by 
whom the royal party was brought back to thar prson-palace; and which lady, probably 
from thot cieumstance, enjoyed the privilege (if such at may be termed) of gratifving 
her cunosity by a spectacle which woman, cacept as a comforter, might have been 
expected to turn fiom with cmotions of deep regret, “This lady, accompanied by Mo. 
Saunders (the avail commissioner at Delay and das wife, appears to have visited the apiart- 
meut occupied by the captive monarch and his tanuly, momuch the same spuitas she might 
have oue to an exlubition of wild beasts. But her sensations when in the presence of 
the aged prisoner, are thus noted: - Pam almost ashamed to say, that a fechny of yaty 
mingled with any disgust? Surely apology was not uecessary, because the mstinet of a 
hindhier nature asserted ats power for a moment in behalfof one so fallen and so wretched, 
But she proceeds—" Mos. Saunders then took possession of me, and we went on ito a 
siaaller, darker, duticr room than the first, in which were some crght or ten women 
cowding round a common charpoy (bedstead), on which was a dark, fal, shrewd, bul 
vensual-looking woutan, to Whom ay attention was particulaly drawn. She took hold of 
my hand—T shuddered a lite—and told me that my husband was a great warrior, but 
thatat the hine’s hfe and that of her son had not been promised them by the govern. 
ment, the hing was preparmng a great aumy, which would dave aumililated us. The 
other women stood in silence till her speceh was finshed, and then crowding round, asked 
how mans children TP had, and af they were all boss 7 examined my dress, and secmed 
particularly amused by my bonnet and parasol. ‘Phey were, with one exception, coarse, 


low-caste women, as devoid of ornament as of beauty. ‘The begum, Z enat Mahal, ashed— 


me to sit down on her bed (a great honour, as Tatterwards found, but whieh 2 did not 
appreente) ; but T deelimed, as it looked so dirty? t 


After sume months of delay, during which the fallen mouarch and lis family were | 
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Kept in close confinement in his descera: 
stated, and, on the nineteenth day of the 
charged against him, and senteneed to be 


cd palace, he was put upon his trial, as before 
proceedings, was declued guilty of the olfences 
The youngest son of the ee | 
ea fel einer a oe Jumma Bukht, whose boyish levity on the. first 
, ‘ eveited the displeasure of the court, and deprived him of the 
| Lea comfort of attending to lis father’s convemence durme the remamder of the 
. re v ayer es . ngs 
| eee one ae ee only one of the priees of the royal house who 
ge are Ch a een, hnplieated in the sanguinary occurrences af the 
rebellion. ‘This prince, the youngest and most favoured son ot the: hing by Zeenat 
Mahal, was consequently looked upon with some deere of comnitseration ee ae 


ment authorities, and, for Some fime, was treated with mdualgent consideration, as well on 
account of lis vouth as of las mnoecence from bane 


a2 : Tus conduct at length awakened a 
sort of jealous fecling among the Europeans im Della, 


Witt act f ee who, m them eagerness tor retri- 

ve , ; ' F > 1 . 1 . 

YUOVE Us a mced, m the attentions shown to the muoeent SOU, they could discover 

an undue leanmeg towards the guilty father. At first, the youth had been allowed to 

accom pany British officers in therm evening hides, and to view them at ther QUaATtens ; but 
~ » ox i ‘ € aN i . 

the current of indignation and hatred had set im agatast the house of Delhi, and it was 


not endured that any member of it should be exempt from the penalty which the offences 
of its head had brought down upon tus race. Juma Bukht, therefore, Was subjected tp 
a species of captivity within the walls of the palace enclosure; but, as noe charge eould be 
alleged or proved agaist lum, of any compliity in the outbreak of May, or in any of the 
procecdings Chat follow ed, it was conceded to las earnest appeal thf, on account of the 
king’s reat age and mereasing infirmity, the price should be permilted, tnder cerualu 
restrictions, to accompany his father in. exale. 

In acase of such unpottance as that which involved the future destiny of one who 
had anherted a royal uame, and was vet, even im his fallen state, the acknowledged 
representative of an illustrious tine of eastern SOVCPOLZUS, TE bereame requisite that mature 
dehberation should be exercised, and that the Inghest authority should eanioeled ait 
opportunity fo reverse or ratily the sentence passed upon the fallen oecupant of a throne, 
bv a court composed of three or four British officers. Et was also necessary fo Lasake 
the course to be adopted with regud to the female members of the royal establishment, 
whose destmy was interwoven with that of the prisoner, to whom the brightest days of 
their existence had been devoted, and who were now crushed by the blow that had) pros- 
trated Jum. ‘The zenana of the aged hing contamed a number of females of rank ; who, 
hy the result of the msurrection, were now wholly dependent upon the liberality of the 
British covernment for the means of even daily subsistence, They were al} without re- 
sources, and ad been spoued of then jewels and valuable ernaments by the rude werasy) 
of unsympathising vietors, or by the treachery ot them servants, who had fled from them 
in the hour of perl, ‘Che condition of these ladies was alike pitiable and embarrassing, 
until the generosity of the government atforded them rehef from the distress hy which 
they were surrounded, | 

The ex-himg was himself permitted: to choose such of Tas wives as he a , 
accompany tim in the desolate path that lay between tim and the grave, ee ae 
made lis selection, the ladies were next consulted as to their willingness to share the 
Of those named by the prisoner, several at onee recoiled from the 
atiahty had myited them; but Zeenat Mahal, whose 
Pand endunny friendship for one who, a 


rigours of dis exile. 
cheerless future to which his’ p: 
girlish attachment had long settled ito a ealn . Seine erie lost 
quarter of a century previous, had placed her by his side on the vey me eae 
determmed for one to share Ins fate, and to consuminate, Mm a far-ol me ; Teer tee 
vicissitudes that had accompanied: her existence. One other : ie W ane ie a 
emulated the example and the fidelity of Zeenat Mahal; and by those ont) . 


zcnana was the olfer of the government to accompany the prisanice accepted ‘ai 

For these ladies, suitable provision lind to be made. en a Delhi had beeome 
was not by their act that the palace-hom: and Dean wie with harshness or 
changed to ®t prison-tent and a convicts Etre, fo have trea Sara eran careicliy 
parsimomously i the alternative they had adopted, would, at va t] estate, A sutlicient 
of the government which had established itself upon the rams Of eh Sn 


enance: and, with a delicacy 
lane yptly granted: for thei miuntenance ; ane, 
allowance was, therefore, prompuy pt: 
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that should ever characterise an Enelish gentleman, strict orders were issued by the 


rovernor-general, that, as regarded these ladies and their female attendants, the most 
rivid deference to ther habits and customs should be observed by the guard placed over 
the prison-tents of the exiles, that, as much as possible, every unnecessary wound to thei 
fechngs and remembrance might be spared. 

The time at leneth arrived for carrying the sentence of the court into effect ; and the 
ex-king, accompanied by Zeenat Mahal, her son, and one other of the wives of the 
prisoner, were removed from Delhi to Mlahabad, from whenee they were conveyed by 
steamer to Caleutta, and there placed on board HL.M2s ship Meyera, for transportation 
to their future home. 

Availine herself of the permission granted by government, Zeenat Mahal had, 
as we ic seen, With frue woman’s fidelity, determimed. to shake the destiny of hier 
husband, Ler father had already paid the debt of nature; but the youngest of her 
sous, Jumma Bukht, remamed to her, and, like herself, was free to choose a path through 
the future mtricacies of life; and each made a noble choice, that might atone for many 
faults. The wife and the son descended from the steps of a throne to the deck of a 
convict ship, that the few remaimmg years of lim to whom they owed affection and 
obedience, might not be utterly without solace anudst the desolation that had over- 
whelmed him, 
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